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Bonus Payments 


Will Hurt Trade, 
_ Says Mr. Mellon. 


Asserts at Senate Hearing | 
Cash Advance Would) 
Have Serious Effect on 


Sale of Federal Bonds 








Wdars Abandonment 


Undersecretary Mills Predicts 
It Will Be Impossible for 
Treasury to Reduce Debt 
Materially This Year 


Industrial securities in consider- 
able volume are being withheld from 
flotation until a more favorable mar- 
ket exists, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, told 
the Senate Finance Committee at a 
hearing Jan. 28, when he appeared 
with the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden Mills, in opposition 
to proposed immediate payment of 
World War veterans’ adjusted com- 
pensation certificates. 


The Secretary declared that the 
proposal for immediate cash pay- 
ment’ has already had an effect on 
the bond market, and referred to the 
recession in prices during the last 
few days. Undersecretary Mills in- 
terposed that “it is only fair to say 
that there has been a reviving bond 
market. since the first of the year,” 
but also told the Committee that in| 
order to raise the $3,400,000,000 
which it is estimated would be re- 
quired to meet the immediate pay- 
ment of certificates, the Treasury 
would be required to pay from 4 to 
414 per cent interest on a bond issue 
of that amount. 

Effect on Market 


“The marketing of these bonds at the 
present time would kill the bond market 
r any other kinds of securities,” Mr. 
SWellon said. , 

“One of the helpful aspects of a period 
of inactive businiess and low money rates 
is that it,offers farsighted business con- 
cerns opportunity for improving and 
modernizing equipment and reducing 
costs,” he said. 

“Impairment of the bond market would 
not only interfere with this process, but 
would mean that many large undertak- 
ings, especially public works and public 
utilities, which it is planned to finance 
through the bond market, would be aban- 
doned. ‘The market for foreign securi- 
ties would also be destroyed for a con- 
siderable period, Mr. Mellon explained. 
(The full text of Mr. Mellon’s prepared | 
statement is printed on page 13.) 

Predicts Increased Taxes 

“We cannot take for granted that the 
public market can absorb an unlimited 
amount of Government securities,” Sec- 
retary Mellon had told Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, in a letter, 
which was read at the hearing. He an- 
ticipated that the effect of immediate 
payment upon the public debt operations | 
of the Treasury would be serious and re- 
sult in increased taxes. 

{t will be impossible for the Treasury 
materially to reduce the public debt dur- 
ing the coming year, Mr. Mills prediéted. 
“Present indications are that not more 
than $65,000,000 can be so applied,” he 
told the Committee. He explained fur- 
ther that before the end of the year, that 
amount may be offset so that an actual 
increase in the debt may result. 

The hearing developed into a general 
discussion of the funding operations of 
the Treasury. Both the Secretary and 
the Undersecretary reiterated before the 
Committee the previously expressed 
fee of the Department opposing the 








oposed immediate liquidation of the 

oWligations in the hands of veterans. 
Deficit for Present Year 

Pointing out that the Treasury will 
close the present year with a deficit of 
not less than $3875,000,000, Secretary 
Mellon said that “obviously this is no 
time for the reckless and unwarranted 
abuse of the public credit.” 

Secretary Mellon, in his prepared 
statement read to the Committee, said 
that the additional cost of immediate 


] 
Less Public Building 
Advised in Michigan 
Gov. Brucker Asks Restriction| 
Of Four-year Program 
wenden 


5. 
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State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 28. 

Michigan’s four-year plan to spend 
$28,000,000 for institutional needs, which 
was started in 1930, should be revised, 
it was stated by Governor Wilber M. 
Brucker in his “first special message” to 
the Legislature Jan. 26. 

“Since the enactment of this program,” 
he said, “there has come a change in 
our basic economic condition. This 
ones has seriously affected our people 
and has wrought a great change in our 
ability to afford the continuance of this 
whole program, as originally outlined, 
within so short a time. The State prop- 
erty tax can not continue to accept the 
levy calculated upon the basis of past 
economic conditions. 

“There must come a leveling-off proc-| 
ess which will preserve the ultimate goal 

ut will conform more nearly with our 
present ability to pay. We must amend 
the act so as to recognize the need, yet 
not overburden those who must meet it. 


& /Our rogress must be geared down to 


our ability to spend.” 





Copyright, 1931, by The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Utilities’ Earnings \(yyernment Aid Aree of Drought 


Rise in 11 Months 


Both Gross and Net Disclose 


Gains Over Similar Period 
In 1929 


Goss PUBLIC utility earnings for 

the first 11 months of 1930 were 
$2,165,315,755, as compared with $2, 
097,250,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year, according to 
Department of Commerce figures made 
public Jan. 29. Telegraph and tele- | 
phone companies are not included in 
the calculations, which cover 95 com- 
panies or systems. 

Net earnings, which generally repre- 
sent gross earnings less operating ex- 
penses and taxes, amounted to $923,- 
771,066 for 11 months of last year, and 
for the 1929 months the total was | 
$906,500,000, it was shown. | 

November gross earnings increased 
from $202,500,000 in 1929 to $206,- 
140,765 in 1930, but net earnings fell 
off. The net for November, 1930, was 
$88,274,660, compared with $92,000,000 
for the preceding November. 

(The full text of the statement will 
be printed in the issue of Jan. 30.) 


Prospect of Trade 
With Russia Cited 


At Embargo Hearing 


| 








Bill to Refuse Entry to Con-| 
vict-made Products De-| 
fended by Its Author Be- 
fore Committee 


_American business men have the pos-| 
sibility of developing an export trade! 
with Russia worth more than $1,000,- 
000,000 annually, if the Government will 
only allow fair trade, Colonel Hugh L. 
Cooper, of New York City, president of 
the Russian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, told the House Committee on 
Ways and Means at hearing on the. Ken- 
dall bill (H. R. 16517), prohibiting entry 
of convict-made goods. 

The Treasury Department has been 
advised. by the Department of State to 
desist from sending investigators to 
Soviet Russia as they might be lined 
against a wall and shot, this causing 
an international complication, Seymour 
Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the 
Tredsury, in charge of customs, told the 
Committee. 

Doubts Value of Bill ° 

Mr. Lowman said he did not think the 

roposed bill would be valuable in legis- 
lating against convict-made products as 
it opens up the door for them, by the 
provision allowing those products using 
convict and indentured labor that are 
not sufficiently produced in this country, 
to be brought in when the necessity 


arises. 
(Rep.), 





Representative Kendall of 
Meyersdale, Pa., the author of the bill, 
said he believed the measure should be 
passed, as it would shift the burden of 
proof from the Treasury Department 
to the importer of goods charged with 
using this undesirable labor. Mr. Ken- 
dall said the main purpose of the bill is 
to prevent the importation of coal and 
timber from Russia, as that country has 
sufficient resources of these two com- 
modities to supply the entire world for 
at least 100 years. He added that the 
measure is not political, but strictly one 
dealing with economics and is not di- 
rected against any government, but at 
the economic systems that some govern- 
ments employ. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., told Mr. Kendall that he 
believes the sole purpose of the bill is! 
to legislate against Russian products, 
and he, Mr. Garner, would prefer a 
straight embargo to a camouflage of this 
sort. 

Mr. Lowman told the Committee he 
prefers the existing law, with the in- 
clusion of the words “loading, shipping, 
and transporting” added to those phases 
of work in which convict labor is used. 
The proposed legislation would confuse 
the working of the present law, he said, 
and while both the present law and the 
proposed legislation are ambiguous as to 
who shall decide whether or not convict 
or indentured labor was used in produc- 
tion, the Treasury Department already 
has shifted the burden of proof to the 
importer. 

Tariff Amendment Urged 

Mr. Lowman pointed out that the best 
plan in his opinion would be to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 so that the pro- 
visions in section 307 in regard to con- 
vict labor, could be advanced to the pres- | 
ent time, the words ‘loading, shipping, 
and transporting” added, and that sec- | 
tion 4 of the proposed bill, which au- 
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For Oceanic Air 
Lines Requested 


\Dirigible Interests Tell) fp 


House Committee of Steps | 
Necessary in Developing 
German-American Service 


‘Insurance Features 


Of Bill Described 


Army Representative Objects 
To Provision of Measure 
Covering Use of Military 
Personnel and Airports 


Development of foreign commerce by 
air requires Government aid and encour- 
agement through assurance of financial 
support and passage of necessary legis- 
lation, the House Committee on: Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce was told 
Jan. 28 during hearings on the merchant 
airship bill (H. R. 14447). 

Plans for inaugurating a cooperative 
service in conjunction with German in- 
terests and using both American and 
German-built rigid. airships. were out- 
lined by representatives of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation, the International 
Zeppelin Transport Corporation, and 
other witnesses. * 

Liability of Opetators 

Declaration of the limits of liability, 


| obligations, and responsibilities of air- 


craft operators must precede any sub- 
stantial amount of aeronautical trade 
with foreign nations, William P. Mac- 
Cracken Jr., former Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics and coun- 
sel for Goodyear-Zeppelin, explained. 


' Provision of the bill outlining the limits 


of responsibility will aid not only lighter- 
than-air but also heavier-than-air, Mr. 
MacCracken added, 

Opposition to the measure was voiced 
by Brig. Gen. George S. Simonds, the 
Assistant Chief of the War Plans Divi- 
sion, Department of War, who explained 
that the Army objects to two sections, 
19 and 20, which provide for the detail- 
ing of Army personnel to commercial 
aeronautics and for the use of military 
airports and terminals: 

The measure, which represents legis- 
lation already on the statute books in 
various forms, “contains nothing new in 
the way of a policy of provision,” Cletus 
Keating, representing the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin organization, declared. Its pur- 
pose, he added, is to aid in the national 
defense and to assist in developing a new 
mode of transportation and expanding 
foreign commerce. 

“The first nation in a trade route is 
the one which usually captures it,” Mr. 
Keating said. “The one who comes in 
second is handicapped.” 

Mail Contracts 

The measure provides “appropriate 
authorization” for the awarding of mail 
contracts, he asserted, and is in many 
respects similar to the Jones-White and 
Merchant Marine Acté. 

Establishment of limits of liability and 
responsibility is on the same basis as for 
merchant marine, Mr. Keating pointed 
out, these provisions enabling underwrit- 
ers.to estimate the risks taken by air 
transport operators without waiting for 
interpretation from the courts. A nec- 
essary system of mortgaging and of se- 
curing financial backing for interna- 
tional dirship ventures is encouraged by 
the bill, he remarked, but the measure 
does not contemplate governmental 
financial aid except by mail contracts. 

Asked by Representative Mapes 
(Rep.), of Grand Rapids, Mich., why the 
measure limits mail payments to $20 per 
mile, Mr. Keating said that provision 
was required by operating problems. 

The limit of payment to merchant 
ships under the Jones-White Act, he 
added, is $10 per mile. 

One of the most difficult operating 
problems of any form of air transpor- 
tation is the securing of adequate in- 
surance, Mr. MacCracken asserted. The 


!rules of liability have not been deter- 


mined by the courts, he said, but “very 
substantial savings to the Government” 
through reduced mail charges would re- 
sult from this legislation. 

Present insurance rates are too high 
for complete coverage and only few op- 
erators carry complete insurance, Mr. 
MacCracken explained. The high costs 
are largely due to uncertainty among 
the underwriters and insurance compa- 
nies, he said. 

Airships cannot operate profitably 
with mail contracts under present ar- 
rangements, he explained, the limit of 
payment to airplane transport compa- 
nies being $2 a mile while the merchant 
marine limit of $10 also is too low. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





Minneapolis Reports Increase 
In Bank Loans on Securities 





MNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28,— 
Loans to customers on securities 
increased slightly during the fourth 
quarter of 1930 at city member banks 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve District, 
and remained unchanged at country 
member banks, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. This class 
of loans made a high record at the 
city banks, the review announces, 
Country member banks increased 
their borrowing at the Minneapolis 
reserve bank during the four weeks 
ending Jan. 14, according to the* re- 
view, contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend. On the date mentioned, these 
banks were borrowing twice as much 
as @ year ago, and only a small amount 


less than at their Autumn peak of 
August, 1930. 

The district summary of banking 
follows in full text: 

Country member banks experienced 
the usual seasonal decline in deposits 
in December. Since the Autumn in- 
crease in deposits had been much less 
than usual, the decline in December 
brought country member bank deposits 
to the lowest level since the war. The 
decline, as compared with December, 
1929, was 7 per cent. Deposit de- 
creases during the year were unequal 
in various parts of the district. The 
decline in the northern peninsula . of 
Michigan was only 2 per cent, in 
Minnesota 5 per cent, and in north- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Enlarged in Week| 


Moisture Conditions in Eastern 
States More Unfavorable . 
Than Last Year 


ROUGHT continued severe in the 

northeastern quarter of the 
United States from the Mississippi 
River eastward during the last week, 
and the need for moisture, which a 
week ago was apparent also over 
Oklahoma, has spread to the western 
two-thirds of Kansas, the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture. 
stated Jan. 28 in its weekly review of 
weather and crop conditions. (The re- 
view is printed in full text on page 7.) 

While no serious damage has re- 
sulted vet to wheat in the main pro- 
ducing belt and the crop there is in 
very good condition, the eastern States 
are starting the year in much more 
unfavorable condition than last year 
and the shortage of water for domes- 
tic and other purposes is becoming 
more serious, J. B. Kincer, of the Bu- 
reau, stated orally. 

The main wheat area is without 
snow cover, but so far has been free 
of seriously damaging freezes. 

Wheat in some sections of the Ohio 
Valley deteriorated because of drought, 
the Bureau said. The damage from 
drought in this area threatens wheat, 


pastures, and hay chiefly, Mr. Kincer | 


said, since corn can stand lack of 
moisture early in the season. 


Factory Auto Sales 
Improved Toward 
End of Last Year 


Total Sales for 1930 Show 
Decrease, However, Ac- 
cording to Figures of 
Census Bureau 


Factory sales of automobiles dropped 
sharply in 1930, but an improvement 
was recorded late in the year, according 
to figutes made public Jan. 29 by the 
Bureau of the Census. December was 
the only month to show a gain in total 
sales. the corresponding 1929 month, 
and an increase was also disclosed over 
November sales, checking a downward 
trend that had been felt steadily since 
April. 

The gain in December over December, 
1929, was noted not only in passenger 
cars, but in trucks as well. Truck sales, 
however, were somewhat below the No- 
vember amount. Taxicabs, representing 
only a small portion of total sales, 
showed a comparatively sizable gain 
from November to December, although 
the count for the latter month was un- 
~ that for December of the year be- 
ore. 


Total factory sales last year were 3,- 
354,870, compared with 5,358,420 -in 
1929, it was revealed. The drop num- 
bered 2,003,550 vehicles, or about 37 
per cent. The census figures show, on 
the other hand, that sales rose from 
120,007 in December, 1929, and from 
135,752 in November, 1930, to 155,601 
in December, 1930. 

Canadian Production 

Canadian production, according to fig- 
ures supplied the Bureau of the Census 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
also showed a marked decline last year, 
but an upturn in December. 

Passenger cars, representing by far 
the largest volume of business, fell off in 
the United States from 4,569,811 sales in 
1929 to 2,805,413 sales in 1930, a loss of 
1,764,398, or more than 38 per cent. But 
in December, 1929, total passenger car 
sales were only 91,011, compared with 
122,645 in December of last year, it 
was disclosed. The number of passen- 
ger car sales by Canadian factories was 
125,442 in 1980, a decrease of 109,103, 
or more than 41 per cent, from the 1929 
total of 207,498. 

Figures for passenger cars include only 
those designed for pleasure vehicles. 

Factory sales of trucks in this coun- 
try decreased 230,499 in 1930, nearly a 
30 per cent drop. The 1929 total was 
771,020 and that for 1930 was 540,521. 
Figures for trucks include ambulances, 
funeral cars, fire apparatus, street sweep- 
ers and busses. Truck sales rose, how- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 
Inquiry on Price 
Fluctuation Asked 


Senate Resolution Would Cre- 
ate Commission for Task 


Creation of a commission of the Sen- 
ate to ascertain the causes of fluctua- 
tions in commodity and security values 
is proposed in a resolution (S. Res. 425) 
introduced in the Senate Jan. 28 by 
Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon. The 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The commission would consist of three 
members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, none of whom is to 
be a Member of either the Senate or 
the House. Compensation not to exceed 
$10,000 would be paid each member of 
the commission, while 
would be limited to $75,000 per annum. 

In making the study the Commission 
is authorized to consider “all factors 
influencing price relationships and all 
practices. which may directly or indi- 
rectly depress prices paid to producers 
or enhance the prices paid by consumers 
lof food products, including all practices 
which influence said relationships affect- 
\ing credits and the values of securities 
and commodities,” the resolution pro- 
| vides. The Commission also is to make 
recommendations for remedial legisla- 
ition based upon its study. 


expenditures 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DiSSENT From any AcTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1931 


Mr. Robinson Says If Red 


| RED CROSS officials and the President 
were criticized Jan. 28 in the Sen- 
tee. following* the testimony of John 
|Barton Payne, chairman of the Red 
Cross, before the House Committee on 
Appropriations, in which Judge Payne 
|said that his organization would refuse 
ithe administration of $25,000,000 for 
| drought relief if the fund were appro- 
|priated in the Department of the Inte- 
|rior appropriation bill (H. R. 14675). 
| Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
| sas, one of the authors of the amendment 
| carrying the appropriation, described the 
| President’s stand as “incomprehensible.” 
| His colleague, Senator Caraway, charged 
|that the Red Cross had been made into 
“a political screen behind which a Prés- 
|ident of the United States is hiding.” 
The announcement of the Red Cross 
decision was made in the Senate by Sen- 
|ator Caraway, who read the resolution 
| adopted by the central committee of the 
|organization. Of it Senator 
said that “if the Red Cross refuses to 
function, Congress can and will find a 
better agency to do the work.” 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 


Cotton Shippers Oppose 
Funds for Farm Board 


Representatives of the American Cot- 
ton Shippers Association appeared be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Jan. 28, io 
express their opposition to the appro- 
| priation of $100,000,000 for the Federal 
Farm Board in the independent offices 
annual supply bill. 

C. W. Butler, of Memphis, Tenn., as 
| spokesman for the delegation, told the 
{Senators that they were favorable to 
|appropriations for “constructive farm 
| aid” but they were opposed to further 
| appropriations of the type proposed, ad- 
ee as a reason for their opposing 





the claim that it would aid only 8 per 
cent of the cotton farmers. The dele- 
gation declared also that the policy now 
being followed by the Farm Board would 
result in destruction of the American 
cotton export market. 


Farm Stabilization 





Not 
Mr. 


Emergency Measure, 


To Fix Prices, Says 
McKelvie 


Jefferson City, Mo., Jan. 28.—Stabiliza- 
tion operations by the Federal Farm 
Board are strictly emergency measures, 
to be resorted to only infrequently, and 
are not comparable with efforts of other 
nations to fix the prices of coffee and 
rubber, Samuel R. McKelvie, member of 
the Board, said here today at the annual 
meeting of the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


The principle underlying the efforts of | 
the Board to stabilize wheat prices is| 


not new to the United States, Mr. Me- 
Kelvie said, pointing to the action of 
“strong financial interests” in raising a 
fund equal to the Board’s revolving fund 
for use in supporting the stock market, 
and to purchases by the Federal reserve 
banks of $450,000,000 of Government 
bonds to aid in stabilizing business. 
These 
to the 
taking surpluses off the market. 
authorized summary of his address fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Agricultural Marketing Act is 


operation of the Farm Board in 
An 


marketing system for products of the 
farm. The law says this new system 
shall be based upon cooperative effort 
among producers. With that fact in mind 
the Federal Farm Board has undertaken 
to assist cooperatives in developing na- 
tional and regional sales agencies that 
will provide economical methods of dis- 
tribution. 

Let it be clearly understood that un- 
der this system of cooperative market- 
ing the farmer never is required to sell 


his product at an arbitrary or fixed price. | 


Generally speaking, he determines when 
his commodity shall be sold, and it js 
then disposed of in the competitive mar- 
ket. 

Stabilization operations as defined jn 
the law are emergency measures. No 
other definition would be proper. The 
first step in such an emergency was taken 
late in October, 1929, when the sto¢k 


market went into a nose dive. Wheat 
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Enteredes Second Class Matter at 
the Post’ Office, Washington, D. C. 


Robinson | 


| sube 


| System Described’ 





operations, he said, are. similar | 






ay 


Opposition to Relief Proposal 
. Cause of Criticism in Senate 





Cross Refuses to Function 


‘Congress Can and Will Find a Better Agency 
To Do the Work’ 


York, recalled to the Senate that he had 
inquired of Mr. Payne, the Red Cross 
chairman, when the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations held hearings on the 
La Follette unemployment resolution, 
whether the organization would accept 
the money if given. 

The New York Senator quoted Mr. 
Payne as having said that “If Congress 
wants us to do it, we'll do it.” Senator 
Copeland said, therefore, he was at a 
loss to understand what had changed 
the Red Cross policy and why it now 
was refusing the funds. 

Senator Caraway told the Senate that 
President Hoover was “dragging the Red 
Cross down into politics.” 


6 JNDER no other system of 


allowed so full and broad a scope 
to combat error.” 


President of the United States, 









government has reason been 


—James K, Polk, 
1845—1849 
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Federal Funds 
To Be Refused | 
By Red Cross 


Judge Payne Informs Com. 
mittee of House His Or- 
ganization Cannot Admin- 
ister Such Sums 


‘Public Collections 
Said ‘Paralyzed’ 


| Splitting of Necessary Relief 
| Efforts Into Drought and 
Jobless Divisions Advocated 





“I say if he wants to do that sort of 
thing,” continued Senator Caraway, “let 
him do it in his own name and not in 
the name of this great organization that 
has been dedicated to relief of human 
misery.” 

Senator Robinson, in discussing the 
Red Cross action, reviewed the calls that 
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Eugene Meyer Tells 
Of Post-war Efforts 
To Stabilize Bonds 


Nominee to Reserve Board 

Denies Charge He Prof- 

‘ited From Activity of War 
Finance Corporation 


| 


The Government had free use of the 
offices and organization of Eugene Meyer 
in New York during the time of the 
Treasury’s post-war bond stabilization ef- 
forts and he did not profit in any way 
by the operation, according to testimony 
given by Mr. Meyer, Jan. 28, before a 
ommittee of the-Senate Committee 
Bank ; 


mee. nomination 
: Reserve Board. 

Mr. Meyer told the Committee that 
he made the statement because of in- 
|ferences which had been made concern- 
ing the transaction. Reference was made 
|to the bond stabilization program in the 
testimony given the Committee on the 
preceding day by Representative Mc- 
Fadden, of Canton, Pa., who has opposed 
|confirmation of the nomination. 


To Continue Testimony 


The Committee was unable to com- 
plete the examination of Mr. Meyer at 
the session because of developments on 
the floor of the Senate requiring the 
presence of some of the Committee mem- 
|bers. Mr. Meyer will testify further 
| Jan, 30. 


| The nominee’s testimony in the brief 
session Jan. 28 included an account of 
his training and his services with the 
Government during and since the World 
|War. He told the Committee that he 
|regretted having to talk so much about 
himself, but that he felt the details 
{should go_into its records in order to 
disclose his views on economic questions 
and the reasons for them. 
Sketches Business Activities 


Mr. Meyer sketched for the Committee 
an outline of his life as a private citi- 
zen, saying his experiences in early life 
had impelled a conviction that American 
prosperity had to be predicated upon 
American money. He turned his atten- 
tion, therefore, to a thorough study of 
American conditions, particularly as to 
agriculture, which, he said, he recog- 
nized as “basic”? many years ago. 

The nominee’s testimony covered de- 
tails of business connections, including 
his clerkship in his father’s firm to the 
time he entered Federal service as a 
part of the wartime organization. He 
was requested by William G. McAdoo, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, to as- 
| sist in the flotation of the war securities, 
he said. 

Mr. Meyer: reviewed the operations of 
the War Finance Corporation under the 
|administrations of Secretaries McAdoo, 
| David F, Houston and Carter Glass, now 
a Senator from Virgina. These included 
the corporation’s part in “stabilization” 
|of the Government securities market to 
|which reference had been made in the 


y which is con- 


nd. Curr 
y on to the Federal 











McFadden charges. ; 
He stated that at no time had he 
| [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Number of Cases of Influenza 


Found to Havé 


————— 





N 
I sections of the country and has 
established the highest record of ill- 
ness since the epidemic of 1928-29, 
according to an oral statement Jan. 28 
by the Public Health Service. 

The situation is one which does not 
call for unnecessary alarm, the out- 
breaks being confined principally to 
New York City and the southeastern 
States, it was stated. The latest tele- 
graphic reports from State health 
officers to the Service reveal that there 
were over 7,400 cases of influenza as 
compared with 3,867 for the previous 
week, an increase of almost 100 per 
cent, 

The increases seem to have taken 
place principally in New York City 
where the prevalence of influenza has 
jumped from 68 reported cases for the 
week ended Jan. 3 to 1,140 cases for 
the week ended Jan. 24, and in Mary- 


just what its name suggests—a law of 
Congress designed to develop a better 


FLUENZA is spreading in various | 


Doubled in Week 


land where it has risen from 11 cases 
to 1,226 for the same periods. Mary- 
| land showed an increase from 113 
| cases.to 1,226 in one week, the Service 
stated. 

There has been a sudden increase in 
influenza cases in the Navy, it was 
stated orally-at the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy Department. 
A rise in incidence of influenza and 
other respiratory diseases has taken 
place throughout the fleet and the vari- 
ous naval stations. Quantico reported 
112 cases and Annapolis 64. 

The following additional informa- 
tion was also furnished by the Service: 

During the present month the num- 
ber of cases of influenza has been 
steadily mounting. The first week 
there were 1,572 cases reported, the 
second week 2,687, the following week 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


By Chairman 


The Red Cross cannot accept the 
administration of the $25,000,000 ap- 
propriation for general relief pur- 
poses as would be provided for un- 
der the terms of the Senate amend- 
ment to the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 14675), Judge 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
American National Red Cross, teld. 
a House appropriation subcommittee 
Jan. 28. (Mr. Payne’s statement is 
printed in full text on page 4.) 

In answer to questions propounded 
by members of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Payne also asserted that “it will 
not take very long to raise the $10,-. - 
000,000 asked for in the recent proc- 
lamation of President Hoover if an 
end is put to this talk of an appro- 
priation by Congress.” 

Amendment Is Proposed 

Asked regarding the effect of the Sen- 
ate amendment on collections thus far 
made toward raising the $10,000,000, Mr. 
Payne told the subcomn.ittee it was hav- 
ing a “paralyzing” effect. However, he 
said, he believes that the collections from 
|now on will be more rapid. 

An amendment to the Appropriation 
Act which would allow the Red Cross 
to use Federal funds only upon failure 
of the public to respond to the drive 


would “further imperil our efforts,” 
Judge Payne declared. “With ityit’s a 
|cantakaty -wouldn’t get the money,” 


he said, adding: “It looks to mre 
Congress is trying to put the Red Cross 
in a bad position. The Red Cross has 
pledged itself to finish this job, and it 
has funds enough to do it if it costs 
three times as much.” 

At the close of the day’s session the 
House Appropriations subcommittee de- 
cided that no further hearings would be 
conducted on the $25,000,000 amend- 
ment, and the full Committee on Appro- 
priations will meet Jan. 29 to consider 
action on the measure. 

Relief Problem Twofold 

The relief problem .is twofold, Judge 
Payne stated, combining both unemploy- 
ment and drought relief. Unemploy- 
ment is centered in the large cities and 
is being dealt with by various agencies 
in those cities apart from the Red Cross, 
and these agencies are adequately han- 
dling the situation, he gaid. The Red 
Cross, he pointed out, is devoting its 
attention almost exclusively to the prob- 
lem of drought relief, including any un- 
employment which may appear in the 
drought’ areas, which are chiefly rural. 
“We have done and are doing the job 
adequately in those sections,” he as- 
serted. 

In explaining to the Committee what 
an adverse effect the Senate amendment 
has had on the success of the Red Cross 
drive for $10,000,000, Mr. Payne said 
that ordinarily on previous drives sub- 
scriptions have come in to the amount 
of approximately $1,000,000 a day, and 
that, although this drive has been going 
on for 15 days, total contributions have 
amounted only to $3,880,506. 

In every campaign, he stated, some 
people have said that the Red Cross is 
a semigovernmental agency, and that 
Congress should provide the funds for 
their work. In this campaign, he said, 
the Red Cross has been met everywhere 
with that argument. He said that the 
public will not go into partnership with 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Reduction Favored 
In Immigrant Quota 


Resolution Would Fix Total of 
72,437 in Two Years 


Immigration into this country for the 
|next two years would be reduced from 
261,183 persons to 72,437 under the pro- 
visions of the Free resolution (H. J. Res, 
437) to restrict immigration for a period 
of two years, just reported to the House, 

“The President, in his message to the 
|Congress at the beginning of the third 
session of the 71st Congress, recom¢ 
|mended a revision of our immigration 
laws upon a more limited and more selec 
tive basis, flexible to the needs of the 
| country,” the report states. 

“Recent surveys by governmental and 
other agencies have produced abundance 
of evidence of unemployment which by 
its very nature strikes at our basie 
economic structure, thereby cura 
production in all of our industries 0! 
every character throughout the country, 

“Under these conditions the migration — 
of immigrants under existing law would, 
it is believed, only tend to aggravate 
the unemployment situation, and this 
fact, if for no other reason, warrants 
lthe enactment of the proposed legis 
lation. 

“While the Departments of State 
Labor have done exceptional service ‘ 
reducing the migration of those who 
might become public char or other- 
| wise enter into the unemployment cate- ~ 
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2 i iad: 
Answer Given 
By Mr. Schall 
On Judgeshi 


‘Minnesota Senator Replies 
‘ To Attorney General’s 
* Statement in Connection 

With Minnesota Vacancy 
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_ Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
“Issued a reply Jan. 28 in answer to a 
“formal statement Jan. 27 by the Attor- 
ney General, William D. Mitchell, in 
ewhich Attorney General Mitchell stated 
his reasons for haying made no recom- 
mendations to the President in connec- 
‘tion with the appointment of an addi- 
tional United States District judge for 
Minnesota, as authorized by the act of 
-May 28, 1930. 


issue of Jan. 28.) F 
Senator Schall’s reply follows in full 


text: 

The statement of Attorney General 
Mitchell, which has been called to my 
attention through other sources than the 
“Attorney General’s office, undoubtedly 
has been issued at this time so that its 
- publication -will coincide and cooperate 
with the movement of the Board of Gov- 


ernors of the Minnesota Bar Association | 


to take a vote of their membership 
“through the mails, which vote is to be 
recorded not latter than Jan. 29. The 
“movement of this Board has been in- 
spired from Washington. 
Cites Him as Litigant 

No doubt the Attorney General could 
_name off-hand a dozen fine lawyers of the 
State of Minnesota who would be satis- 
factory to him but it seems to me that 
the entire membership of elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of Minnesota 
should have more weight than a Demo- 
cratic Attorney General, who is the man 
_who appears in the United States courts 
in behalf of an interested litigant—the 
Government of the United States—in 
civil and criminal proceedings. 

To permit the attorney of any litigant 
to pick the judge before whom such 


: 3628) 


EX 


(The full text of Mr.! 
Mitchell’s statement was printed in the 













E radication. Drive 





Poison for Predatory Beasts 
Said to Have Little Effect 
On Fur-bearing Species 





. Eradication of predatory animals by 
poisoning under the authority of the 
Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture does not result in the de- 
|struction of many game or fur-bearing 
animals, it was. testified Jan. 28 hefore 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry at a hearing on the bill (S. 
| 3483) for a 10-year program for eradica- 
| tion of predatory animals. 

Opposition to the. bill in the form of 
telegrams and letters emphasized the 
harm done to fur-bearing and game ani- 
jmals. Defense of the .program of the 
| Biological. Survey, however, was pre- 
sented before the Committee by W. C. 
|Henderson, associate chief of the Sur- 
| vey, and Vernon Bailey, of the scientific 
}research branch of the Survey. 

At present the Federal expenditure in 
a cooperative program with the States 
amounts to $607,000 annually, Mr. Hen- 
derson told the Committee. The bill 
under consideration would provide $1,- 
378,700 each year for the 10-year pro- 
| gram. 

Among the predatory animals men- 
{tioned in the bill are mountain lions, | 
| wolves, coyotes, bobcats, prairie dogs, 
gophers, ground squirrels, and jack| 
rabbits. 


‘Appeal on Forfeiture 
Of Distillery Property 
In Tax Case Argued! 





Denatured Alcohol Held Not) 
Taxable as Distilled Spirit | 
In Contention Before Su- 
preme Court 


Arguments in an appeal involving} 


On Animals Upheld 
| 



































































and photographic, 
movements of planets in the solar system. 


lens is the largest in service at t 
the orbits of Mars and the Earth 
makes a close approach to t 
werner nnnhnnee 


Administration of Federal Funds 
Is Refused by American Red Cross 





| Judge Payne Tells House Committee Public Sentiment Is 














































































































United States Naval Observatory. 


The small planet Eros, ap- 
proximately 15 miles in diam- 
eter, will be at the point of 
nearest approach to the Earth 
on Jan. 29. Federal astron- 
omers at the United States 
Naval Observatory have been 
making observations, visual 


of the approaching planet to gather data as a basis for calculating the nature and 


The “eye-end” of the equatorial telescope, whose 26-inch 
he Observatory, is shown at the left. The orbit of Eros in relation to 
is shown above to the right; in approximately every 33 years the planet 
he Earth, calculated at 16,000,000 miles on the present occasion. 





Eugene Meyer Tells 
Of Post-war Efforts 
To Stabilize Bonds 


Against Partnership in Relief 





Nominee to Reserve Board 


.attorney may present litigation is con- | forefeiture of real property of the Water- 
.trary to all the principles and ideals of | loo Distilling Corporation of New York, 
our American system of government. land its apparatus, were heard by the 

In the Attorney General’s opinion the | Supreme Court of the United States Jan. | 
duty of selection rests with the Presi-|27 in the case of Various Items of Per- 
“dent and the function of the Senate is | sonal Property v. The United States, No. | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Government in providing relief of|has undertaken in the drought stricken 
this sort, and that it is not the place|areas and it hereby assumes the respon- 
of the’ Government to provide funds| sibility of completing’ said task without 


from the Treasury for the work. | public appropriations. , : 
“And it was further on motion unai- 


to approve or disapprove such nomina- | 
tions. The Attorney General seems to 
deliberately overlook the word “advice” 
which is in the Constitution. 

The Constitution reads, “With the ad- | 


vice and consent of the Senate.” The| 
people of Minnesota, through their | 
elected representatives, Federal and} 


State, unanimously advises the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Michel, but the Attorney 
General unanimously advises anybody | 
else, which is a wide field to put Mr.| 
Michel up against, and shows the unfair- 
ness of the proposition put out by the 
board of governors to the lawyers of the 
State. 


20 Lawyers Seek Post 
There are at least 20 able lawyers in 
the $tate of Minnesota with their light- 
ning rods up for this appointment, and 
the friends of these 20, no~ doubt, it is 


‘ thought,in the bar assoejation vote, will | 


outweigh the lawyer friends of Michel | 
for the question simply put to them is, | 
“Are you for Ernest Michel or against | 


114, before the court on writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
Following conviction of the Waterloo 
Distilling Corporation and others for con- 
spiracy to violate certain provisions of 
the National Prohibition Act a libel was | 
filed against the corporation to forfeit 
the distillery, a warehouse and a de- 
naturing plant at Waterloo, N. Y. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit affirmed a decision of the United 
States Court for the Western District 
of New York in favor of the Government. 
Mr. Lewis Landes, counsel for the dis-| 


|stillery, claimed that the libel brought | 


by the Government is predicated on the 
theory that the distillery entered on its 
records and reported to the:Government 
that it manufactured dnd shipped com-| 
pletely denatured alcohol, whereas, it} 
really manufa¢ctured and . shipped’ spe-| 
cially denatured alcohol, thereby divert- | 
ing this specially ,denatured alcohol to 


Should the Government provide these | 
funds, he said, it would have an adverse | 
effect on the people who volunteer their 
services to the work of the Red Cross. 
They would not work, and it would be 
necessary to hire people to get the work 
done. 

Under the Senate amendment, he 
pointed out, it would be necessary for 
the Red Cross to enter the cities and 
begin to aid in relieving unemployment. | 
This would necessitate the Red Cross 
competing with the private agencies al- 
ready doing valuable work there, and} 
there would result duplication. The Red} 
Cross should be allowed to continue its 
full amount of work in the drought 
areas, as there are no other organized} 
groups there to care for those in distress | 


mously voted: 

“That it is the sense of the central 
committee that the Red Cross cannot ac- 
cept the administration of the funds for 
general relief purposes as provided for 
under the terms of the bill which has 
passed the Senate and is now pending 
in the House of Representatives, ak 


Relief Appropriation 
Made in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma is the only State which has} 
made any direct relief appropriations, | 
although the Governor of -Texas has de- 
clared that State would make appropria- 
tions if the situation becomes acute, 
Judge Payne told the Committee during 
the afternoon session. In Tennessee 17 


in the rural districts, he added. jcounties are being cared for and no aid| 

Should the Red Cross enter into the:has yet been asked of the national Red| 
relief of unemployment in the cities, it| Cross, ,he added. 4, : 
would first have to set up some four| Funds now being raised would be used 
or 500 agencies in these cities, and this 


only for relief of drought-stricken areas, 
would cost much itself. “It is an utterly | 


Denies Charge He Prof- 
ited From Activity of War 


Finance Corporation 
* Sa 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
profited by the transactions; that he had 
turned over his offices in New York to 
the organization which handled the bond 
purchases and sales, without cost to the 
Treasury. Brokers were paid $2 per 
$10,000 value of the securities they han- 
dled, the witness said, but there was no 
other expense to the Government. 


The operations were ordered and man- 
aged by an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, he said. 

Traces History 

Mr. Meyer traced the history of the 
corporation and said he was not in ac- 
cord with the policy that the corporation 
should cease assistance of exporters. His | 
disagreement was so “profound,” he said, 
that he resigned although Secretary 
Houston urged him to remain. 


: . a beverage purposes which are subject to 
him for Federal judge? tax at the rate of $6.40 per proof gallon 


I can’t see why the Attorney General j wt) . ; at | 
should assume this responsibility. There | es eas eee a or 


is no provision for it anywhere in the| . i 
Constitution or in the law. In fact, since | This Po te he 
his client, the Government of the United said. is Getedione Section 600-A pro- 
sates, ia oe mae. Homees supplicant | vides a tax on distilled spirits diverted 
i weeld seen a a —, | to beverage purposes, he pointed out, but 
us hates aur onth andl re es "th | this section is not violated by the manu- 
ate s P aming * | Sagtaere, and are of specially de- 
a oh 7 ;natured alcohol and the reporting that 
ap kee ene, ik ae Sree. 90 one j|completely denatured alcohol was ‘eames 
and any one satisfactory to me individ- | ‘a¢tured ane a, ere one a 
salty, , 3 y a violation o e regulations 
— Leas E —_ 1. cont some De |under the National Prohibition fact.” he 
of the crtire State officials of the State said, “providing that proper recowws. #8) 
of Minnesota and the entire Minnesota made and kept. Denatured alcohol is net 
delegation, Senate and House, which|® distilled spirit and is not fit for bever- | 
Michel has and which makes him com-| 
pletely the choice of the people of Min- | 
nesota. My enemies, against my wishes, 
made his appointment an issue in the 
primaries and in the election. 
Alleges Poor Taste 
I am forced to the conclusion that the 
Attorney General displays less than 
good taste to say the least when he makes 
reference to the payment of political 
debts. It is an inferential insult to the 
people of our State to even intimate 
that they would consider political ex- 
pediency rather than sound qualifications 
and integrity in their choice of a judi- 
cial appointee, 
_On several ‘occasions the Attorney | 
General has made reference to the ne- 
cessity of appointing a right-minded 
lawyer. I confess I am still at a loss to 
determine just what he means by that 
type of legal practitioner. I have yet 
to have been informed, and I believe the 


| 


Mr. Landes maintained that this “was 
not a case where a diversion of pure 
{grain alcohol was claimed. He also 
argued that sections 3257 and 3281 of| 


conflict with sections 25 and 22 of the 


| the Willis-Campbell Act a prosecution, if 
the two laws conflict, must be brought 

| under the National Prohibition Act. Sec-| 
| tions 3257 and 3281 of the internal rev- 


Mr. Landes asserted, because there is no 
; tax on the articles referred to in those 
| sections. 





Prohibition Indictment 





| that denatured alcohol is not taxable and 


| May Retard Activity 


age purposes.” t 


the Internal Revenue laws are in direct} 


| National Prohibition Act and that under tt 
enue laws cannot be invoked in this case; |iwh 


The Prohibition Act provides, he said,|fore appropriated; the amount reported 


‘if no tax could attach to denatured|ither sums whieh may reasonably be an- 
| alcohol there could be no fraud of revenue ‘ticipated in view of the response to date 
| in this case and sections 3281 and 3257|\and. our present information as to the 
| cannot be invoked. He concluded that as |jaction of the various chapters. 


public shares that with me, of anything 
in the record of Mr. Michel which would 
eliminate him from being classed with 


the distillery had been indicted and con-|| 
victed for conspiracy to violate the Na-}mously voted: 


tional Prohibition Act, penalties or suits 


impractical proposition,” he said. 
Fears Other Agencies 


He also stated the belief that if the 
Red Cross should take up the adminis- 
tration of the $25,000,000, by going into} 
the cities, the other local charitable or- | 
ganizations would let down in their ac- | 
tivities, and finally the Red Cross would | 
have all the work to do itself as well as | 
having to furnish the funds. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La} 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, suggested that if such proved to be 
the case it would ultimately result in| 
the Government having to set up some 
kind of charitable organization to care 
for all this type of work. | 

“We cannot undertake to administer 
this bill,” Mr. Payne declared, and he 
read to the subcommittee a resolution | 
adopted Jan. 27 by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, which follows 
in full text: 

“The Central Committee heard the| 
istatement of the chairman; his analysis | 
jof-the provisions of the Senate bill ap-| 
lpropriating $25,000,000 to the American 
‘National Red Cross for general relief, 





lwhich is now pending in the House, and 
‘further heard his statement of the needs | 
jin the drought stricken area; the amount 
iof money remaining on hand from the 
i§5,000,000 disaster reserve fund hereto- 


rom the present campaign and the fur- 


“And it was further on motion unani-| 


“That it is the sense of the central | 


| demands, he said. 


inever asked the Government, but also 


| ganization has not used any Government 


lernment could give us.” 


| State,” Representative Hastings said: “I 


Judge Payne said. No cities have asked 
for Red Cross relief, he added, for they! pointed as managing director of the War 
have adequate organizations and means | Finance Corporation after it had been 
to provide their own relief. Community | “revived” over President Wilson’s veto. 
chests in 360 cities could meet urban| He said he was selected without consulta- 


Mr. Meyer said that he was reap- 





tion of his wishes. The corporation wa 

Pointing out that at the 1912 Interna-| <tarted anew just as is Harding od: 
tional Cenventien, - ~— or i ministration came into office. 
suggestion by a Cuban delegate that a The experiences he had in dealing with 
governments should aid by providing the economic conditions of 1921 a 1922 
subventions for Red Cross work WS! taught him, Mr Meyer said, that the 
finally oar ~~ Pay wl we a framers of the Federal Reserve Act had 
50 years the Red Cross not only not made sufficient provision for the 
handling of farm paper. This was es- 
pecially true of cattle loans in his opin- 
ion, and the facts later led to amendment 
of the act, he said. 

Eligibility of paper for rediscount was 
it|80 strictly construed, he said, that good 
paper that was not eligible for rediscount 
was not appreciated as much as some 

Discription of relief efforts in Okla-|P0or paper that could be classified under 
homa and of the situation in that State | the eligibility definitions of the law. 
was given by Henry Baker, field repre-| “So when the War Finance Corpora- 
sentative of the Red Cross there, who|tion is criticized,” he continued, “I can 
declared there is a “striking difference” |only say that while we may have not 
in the manner of feeding between this| have done perfectly, we did the, best we 
situation and usual disasters. Needs of| could on a difficult job.” 
various families are not standard, he 
added, and it is impossible to establish|Bank System was organized and took 
a uniform ration for the whole State./over a majority of the loans that the 
This fact indicates the wisdom of the| Finance Corporation had been handling 
Red Cross in allowing its local chapters|Mr, Meyer said. There were some land 
to determine the most practicable re-|bank officials who also had supervision 
lief measures, he said. : over the credit banks who were not 
_ The Red Cross in Oklahoma is re-|wholly in sympathy with the policy of 
lieving 69,700 people, Mr. Baker ex-|assuring reproduction of cattle by mak- 
yaians. yd Mr. Bene hes said it|ing loans on breeding cattle, he added. 
was “almost impossible to make a com-| Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
plete estimate of the needs of this) asked why nothing had been done about 
that. Mr. Meyer replied that some of 


has not been given anything.” " 
When asked if the Government is co- 

operating to the fullest extent at pres- 

ent, Judge Payne declared that the or- 


equipment in its relief work but that 
has had “the best cooperation the Gov- 


Later, the Federal Intermediate Credit | 


| for forfeitures because of such violations |icommittee that the Red Cross is in a po-| 


can’t understand how the Red Cross can 
form an estimate of its needs when that 
estimate is not made up of detailed esti- 
mates from the States.” 


the land banks boards had been “re- 
built” during his term as Commissioner 
‘of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. The 


the most ethical of his profession. 

The protests to Michel are exclusively 
from those right-public-utility-minded 
men, any of whom should they be ap- 


must be pursued under the Prohibition 
Act on the theory that the Government 
elected to indict and convict under that 


sition adequately to complete the task it | 





changes for the’ most part were to create 


Although ‘there have been hungry peo- organizations, “which would lend money,” 





defrauded, or attempted to defraud the 


pointed, would not meet with the nd vison) bared from making any further |'United States is within sections 3257 and 
proval of the people of Minnesota. oo ‘ons under the internal revenue}3281 of the internal revenue laws. 


I dislike to believe that a man’s quali i 
d é i $ quali- | ssis ney 
fications for the important office of judge | — =o eee * th 
of the Federal court shall be determined ccaiedad that cine Sooke 
by his i= emasione, social classifica-| in this case — 
ions 0 ater c ace | = 
1s alma mater, or the bank ac-| drawn from bond for the purpose of be- 


counts of his associates. i i 
Sen Ceaeies Réwoor “ne denatunid ane disposed of to pur- 
i Gee rae am + chasers to be “cleaned” and ultimately 
law at Marshall, Minn., and had the gene theveficn, eee age, Purposes, and that, 
law at Marshall, Minn. ax - | therefor *, the diversion was of distilled 
ines Sess f Mig onder spars and subject to the tax under sec- 
He has either argued cases orally w pre- cn eel she Revenue Act Aa-aaae 

pared briefs in cases submittex | Mr. Youngquis 

eres risks. in names, eee | heats oungquist eontended that the tax 
sota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indian ieee ephite wen 
sin, a, | tax whether the spirits are legally or 


Iowa, Nebraska, : 
and illinois a, South Dakota, Montana | illegally produced and that the tax of 


TEE Tiiie Glnabns te this‘Liboss of which the distillery is alleged to have 
hard knocks of a self-made lawyer. He'| : 

has won his way up from the ranks of a | had any. ©xperience as a public utility 
poor farmer boy to be indisputably one | ©°'POration lawyer. 

of the best lawyers of the State, and Represents High Standards 

his knowledge first hand of humanity| . '0Wever, his practice could not be de- 


G. A. 


General 


alcohol was diverted 


makes it possible for him to understand soribed as that of a specialist, He rey- 
that “the quality of mercy is not|*@sents high standards of professional 
strained.” | conduct, not only commands the universal 


It is the opinion of several hundred | 7¢SPect of members of his profession, but 
lawyers, and a score of judges headed by| he enjoys the confidence of the people 
the supreme court justice, that he would|°f, the State generally. 
make an able and just judge. |, I admit Minnesota is in need of 

Ernest Michel is 43 years of age, and JUdge. He should be confirmed at th 
the best part of his life is ahead of him. | S5Sion. If this is not done it will only 
He is vigorous in health, ant! has indus.|€, because Attorney General Mitchell 
trious habits. He has good ability, plus | "@!US¢s to accept the advice of the entite 
common sense and sound judgment. delegation of officials of the State of 


These sections, he maintained, are not 
in conflict with the National Prohibition 


Government,j'Act and were not impliedly repealed by 


that act because the statutes were en- 


He said alcohol was with-| {acted for different purposes and to cover 


different ground. 

Answering the contention made by 
counsel for the distillery that the con- 
viction of conspiracy barred the present 
proceeding under the Willis-Campbell 
Act, Mr. Youngquist asserted that this 
proceeding is not a “prosecution” as con- 
templated by that act but is a proceeding 

ainst property. The conviction for 
onspiracy was under section 37 of the 
‘Criminal Code, and there has been no 
;conviction for any act or offense under 
the National Prohibition Act, he con- 
tended. 


Resolution Asking Census 
Of Indians Is Proposed 


A resolution (S. Res, 424) requesting 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to furnish 
the Senate Indian Affairs Committee a 
census of all Indians in the United States 
was introduced in the Senate Jan. 28 
by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa. 

The resolution requests also that the 
Bureau provide employment agencies for 
the Indians, where the Indians may 





His character and integrity are be-| Minnesota, both State and national, who 
yond question; he has thorough knowl-|!t, Seems to me, represent the thought 
edge of law; he has a:well-founded pro-|°f the people of Minnesota and the peo- 
fessional experience. It is is true he|Pl¢ of Minnesota can better afford to 
has never had any judicial experience. |#W@it a time when such a judge can be 
Neither did the great Chief Justice John | "amed, than to have someone named «who 
Marshall have any. Neither has Michel] Will not fill those specifications, | 





make use of them, provide hospital fa- 
cilities within reasonable distance, pro- 
vide approved school) facilities, including 
high schools and colleges with courses 
in vocational training, and “employ in 
the Indian Service only such persons 
as are competent, efficient, and sympa- 
thetic toward the Indian race,” 


ple, there has been no case of starva- 
tion in Arkansas, Albert E. Evans, Di- 
rector of Red Cross relief work in that 
| State, told the Committee. The organiza- 
tion had aided 57,079 families in Arkan- 
sas up to Jan. 15, he added, appropriat- 
ing $969,636 up to Jan. 26. 


jhe said. 


House Members Argue 
Status of Aliens in Census 


Representatives Hoch (Rep.), of 
Marion, Kans., and Tinkham (Rep.), of 
Boston, Mass., argued before the House 
Committee on Judiciary regarding inclu- 
sion of aliens in the census count basis 
of reapportionment of membership of 
the House. The Committee continued 
the hearing until Jan, 29. 

pee Mr. Hoch proposes (H. J. Res. 101) to 
The first three applications for loans|}amend the Federal Constitution by 
under the $45,000,000 appropriation for|changing the word “persons” to “citi- 
loans to farmers in the drought and|zens” in section 2 of Article XIV of the 
storm-stricken areas were received at|Constitution, to exclude aliens. Mr. Tink. 
the Farmers Seed Loan Office, Depart-|ham proposes (H. J. Res. 484) in lieu 
ment of Agriculture, Jan. 28, and it was|of the Hoch amendment proposal, that 
expected that they would be approved |“if we are going to have a change in 
Jan. 29, it was stated orally in behalf|the system of the last 140 years in the 
of the Office. principle of representation, the change 

The applications were for $50, $56,|should not be by a segment of popula- 
and $155. it was stated. All came from | tion here and another there but be based 
farmers in Virginia. on actual votes cast in the preceding 

A steady and increasing flow of appli- | national elections,” 
cations is expected at the Office, it was 
stated, with the prospect that the work 
will be nearly completed within two 
months, 


| 


First Applications 
For Drought Loans 








\Federal Office Receives Pleas 
Of Three Farmers 








Hearings Are Continued 
On Drai i 
A full supply of application blanks, rainage Loan Bill 


|crop lien blanks, and other papers nec- The House Committee on Rules on 
essary to the arrangement of loans has | Jan, 28 heard Representatives Driver 
| been sent to the other three regional |(Dem.), of Osceola, Ark., Simmons 
| offices of the Farmers Seed Loan Office. | (Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr., and Swing 
at Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., and | (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., in advocacy 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., it was stated for|of a special rule for consideration of 
the Office. Reports of receipt of appli- | the drainage loan bill (S, 4123) in the 
cations and the approval of loans at|House. The hearings will continue Jan. 
these offices are expected to reach the|29. The bill proposes a $95,000,000 re- 
Washington, D. C., office early next | volving fund for loans for relief of farm- 
week, it was stated, ers in the drainage area States, 
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Two Contracts Let 
For Hoover Dam 





Building of Railway and High- 
way Are Provided Un- 
der Awards 


Contracts for the construction of the 
railroad and highway from Boulder City 
to the site of the Hoover Dam were 
awarded by the Department of the In- 
terior Jan. 28, it was stated orally in 
behalf of the Bureau of Reclamation. 


The award for constructing the rail- 
road was made to the lowest of 16 bid- 
ders, the Lewis Construction Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., for $455,509.50, it 
was explained. 

The award for constructing the high- 
way also went to the lowest bidder, the 
General Construction Company, Seattle, 
Wash. The amount specified in‘the bid 
is $329,917.15. 

Additional information made available 
on behalf of the Bureau follows: 


In both cases, the bids accepted by 
the Department were lower than the esti- 
mates. The railroad will be 10 miles in 
=a from the end of the Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake section at the summit, 
near Boulder City, to the dam site, 
Work will be started within 30 days 
upon receipt of the notice of the award 
and is to be completed within 200 days. 
_ The highway, which will be 22 feet 
in width because of the economy in- 
volved instead of the alternative of 30 
feet, will be about 8 miles in length. 
Work will begin within 20 days after 
notice is received and is to be completed 
within 140 days. There were 12 bids 
for the contract. 

In making the awards, allowances for 
the supply of certain materials by the 
Government were taken into account. 


Hearing Date for Appeal 


Of Mr. Fall Set for Feb. 2) 


The appeal! of Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior, from convic- 
tion in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on a charge of having 
accepted a $100,000 bribe, will be argued 
before the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Feb. 2 and 3, ac- 
cording to Henry W. Hodges, clerk of 
the court. ° 

This case, together with the two cases 
entitled Henry M. Blackmer v. United 
States, in which the Supreme Gourt of 
the District of Columbia found Mr. Black- 
mer guilty of contempt for failure to 
appear as a witness at the trial of Mr. 
Fall and Harry F. Sinclair, are on the 
assignment for Feb. 2. 

Counsel for the various parties in the 
three cases have agreed that arguments 
in the Fall case will be presented first, 
following which the Blackmer case will 
be heard. The court has allotted six 


|hours for the arguments in the Fall 


case, according to Mr. Hodges. 


Approval of Nominations 
By Senate Announced 


The nomination of Nugent Dodds, of 
Michigan, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, was confirmed by the Senate 
Jan. 28, as were the nominations of 
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'Tax and Penalty 
On Illegal Liquor 


Sales at Issue 





Collection From Dealer Al- 
ready Convicted on Crim- 
inal Charge Argued Bee 
fore Supreme Court 


The question whether liquor taxes an@ 
penalties imposed by internal revenue 
laws may be collected from persons ille- 
gally dealing in liquor, regardless of the 
enforcement of criminal liability arising 
|from those dealings, was argued before 
the Supreme Court of the United Sates, 
Jan. 27, in the case of United States v. 
Anthony La Franca, No. 74. 

This case was before the court on writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
leuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit where the suit to recover taxes and 
penalties for engaging in the business of 
a retail liquor dealer and for failing to 
file a return as such a dealer was held to 
be barred by section 5 of the Willis- 
Campbell Act. 

This act provided that where an act is 
a violation both of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act and of the Internal Revenpe 
Laws in force at the time of the oY 
ment of the Prohibition Act, “convictio 
for such act or offense shall be a bar te, 
| prosecution therefor under the other.” ‘ 
| Anthony La Franca had previously been 
|convicted of selling intoxicating liquor. 
Collection Supported 


Assistant Attorney General G. A. 
Youngquist argued that none-.of the 
items, denominated taxes or penalties, 
were within the bar of the Willis-Camp- 
|bell Act. Some of the items are clearly 
not taxes, he claimed, and others, if they 
| be regarded as penalties are nevertheless 
recoverable in a civil action despite the 
criminal conviction. He read from com- 
mittee reports in support of his conten- 
tion that it was clear Congress intended 
that liquor taxes imposed by the Internal 
Revenue Laws should be collected from 
those who are illegally, as well as legally, 
dealing in intoxicating liquor. 

The contention made on behalf of the 
defendant, that even though the suit is 
not barred under the provisions of the 
Willis-Campbell Act it is barred by the 
Fifth Amendment as placing the defend- 
lant in double jeopardy, Mr. Youngquist 
|said, is untenable. Congress clearly 
| provided, he said, that the doing of a cer- 
|tain act shall be subjected both to a pen- 
jalty and to a criminal prosecution, and a 
atte for the penalty may be maintained 
| 








after the offender has been prosecuted 
and convicted of the offer se for which the 
| penalty is sought to be collected. 


Mr. Youngquist argued that more evi- 
dence would be necessary in order to 
prove one a retail liquor dealer within 
| the meaning of the statute than to prove 
merely a sale of intoxicating liquor. “The 
offense of selling,” he said, “is not the 
| same as that of engaging in the business 
jof a retail liquor dealer. Merely alleg- 
|ing that one sold the liquor does not al- 
\lege that he was a retail liquor dealer 
| who did not pay a tax. 





William Hitz, to be an Associate Justice In answer to numerous questions 
of the Court of Appeals of the District | from the bench, Mr. Youngquist asserted 
of Columbia; George S.\Medalie, as/that in his opinion Congress could pi 
United States States Attorney for the | out any act properly subject to taxis 
Southern District of New York; Simeon | and tax it despite the fact that a criminal 
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for the District of Maryland; Harry S. | vided. 
Conimissioner of Immigration at Boston, | McCaleb Jr., argued that the only ques- 
‘items were taxes or penalties. 
New Zealand Will Prohibit ! 
|Campbell Act and also by the Fifth 
The New Zealand Government has de-| under section 35 of the National Prohi- 
after June 30, 1931, according to an an-| characteristics of a tax and becomes a 
Mr. McCaleb maintained that no further 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | to prove the sale of liquor. 
Established March 4, 1926 


E. Sobeloff, as United States Attorney | punishment for that act was also pro- 
Hubbard, as United States Attorney for| . Distinction From Tax Sought 
Porto Rico; Anna C. M. Tillinghast, as | Counsel for the defendant, E. Howard 
Mass.; and David Burrell, as Register| ;: “ 4 , . 
of the Land Office at Blackfoot, Idaho. | 1!" bafove the cowxt was wena. _ 
suit is for penalties and not for taxes,” 
he said, “recovery is barred by the Willis- 
Issuing of Trading Stamps | Amendment.” He also contended that 
| where a tax is assessed and doubled, as 
cided to prohibit the issuance of all trad-| pition Act, “an act primarily designed to 
ing stamps and trading gift coupons] suppress crime, such assessment loses all 
nouncement made by the Minister of| penalty or punishment for violation of 
Industries and Commerce, forwarded to} law.” 
Commissioner Julian B. Foster at Wel-| evidence would be necessary to show that 
lington. defendant was a retail liquor dealer than 
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Prospects Cited 
For Large Trade 


With Russians 


Bill to Refuse Entry to Con- 

vict-emade Products De- 

‘ fended by Its Author Be- 
fore Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
thorizes the United States to use as evi- 
dence reports and depositions of officers 
of this Government, be included. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Garner, 
the Assistant Secretary said he believes 
the result of the passage of the bill 


would result in the loss of about $120,- | 


000,000, which was the favorable trade 
balance of the United States last year 
with Russia. 


Mr. Lowman said the exports of this| 


country to Russia for the calendar year 
1930 totaled $150,000,000, while the im- 
ports from that country during the same 
period amounted to $30,000,000. 
said another undesirable feature of the 
proposed bill is that the goods of any 
country in which convict labor is used 
would be barred, whether such labor 
was used on the goods shipped cr no 
e Assistant Secretary gave examples 
investigations carried on by the De- 
partment on charges of dumping of cer- 
tain commodities by Russia. 


Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of; 


N. J., said that three days 
had been spent on section 307 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, and believed the 
best plan would be to amend this sec- 
tion, 
bill through Congress 
session. 


Atlantic City, 


Mr. Kemp Favors Bill 
Representative Kemp (Dem.), of 
said the 


Amite, La., favoring the bill, 


lumber mills of this country have ac-| 


cumulated large stocks during the times 
of depression that men might not be 
laid off, and if something is not done 
to protect the future of this industry. 
it will mean a grave disaster to the 
whole country. 


Representative Brum 


Russia has been by this country, the 
products of that country \ 
barred. He said he has been appealing to 
the various departments for years for 
aid for miners in his district, but noth- 
ing has been done due to technicalities. 
These miners, he said, have not worked 
steadily for five years and many are 


starving. 
J. Carson Adkerson, of Woodstock, 


Va., president of the American Manga- | 


nese Manufacturers’ Association, told 


the Committee that Russian manganese | 


formed less than 1 per cent of the 
amount used in this country 
but in 1929 it furnished more than 50 
per cent, and the price had been cut in 
half. He pointed out that his organiza- 


tion is not complaining against competi- 


tion from any country but Russia, as the | 


Russian importers are the only ones at 
the present time practicing unfair com- 
petition. 
Opposes Further Legislation 
Colonel Cooper said there is no need 
for further legislation against Soviet 
Russia if the regulatiins placed on the 
ariff Act of 1930 go into effect, for 


these regulations automatically will kill) 


trade between the countries. 

Colonel Cooper said: 

“The organization which I represent 
does not favor convict labor or dump- 
ing. I personally am not in favor of 
recognition of Soviet Russia, but Amer- 
ican labor and American business men 
have the greatest opportunity in the 
history of the world. Our organization 
is composed of 132 of some of the most 
substantial American citizens. 

“The five-year program will only be 
a partial success but this partial success 
will give the people of Russia better 
living conditions than ever before. Ex- 
ports of wheat by Russia will increase 
so that American farmers will never be 
able to ship another bushel of wheat 
to Europe.” 

In Russia as Engineer 

“J have been connected with Russia 
as an engineer for five years and have 
never seen any convict labor being used. 
I believe the agitation over Russia is all 
hysteria and conditions have all been ex- 
aggerated.” 

“More men go to church in Russia 
than I have ever seen in any country 
of the world and all other questions are 
exaggerated in the same way. 

“Soviet Russia will pay for all prop- 
erty confiscated from Americans and if 
we have fair trade with them they will 
pay the $390,000,000 war debt which the 
Government repudiated. 

“As for capital there is plenty of 
American capital who will finance these 
projects providing there is assurance of 
fair trade.” 

Col. Cooper answered questions of the 
Committee as to the future of Soviet 
PRessia and conditions throughout the 
country. 


Frank Clark, of Tampa, Fla., former 


member of the Tariff Commission, urged | 
@ / passage of some legislation which would of the citizens of the Philippine Islands | 
is, like the rest of the paragraphs in| 


protect the tobacco farmers which he 
represents against indentured or forced 
labor. 

Gen. Amos M. Free, Washington, D. 
C., representing R. O. T. C, associations, 
said all labor is forced under the Soviet 
Government. He favors passage of the 
Kendall bill, Bernard S, Barron, New 
York City, representing the match in- 
dustry, testified in favor of any legis- 
lation that will be a means of preventing 
alleged unfair competition from Russia. 

Gordon Brown, of New Hampshire, 
representing pulpwood industries, also 
spoke in favor of the bill. 

The hearings on the bill closed and 
Chairman Hawley (Rep.), 
Oreg., announced that an _ executive 
meeting would be held soon to decide 


what action should be taken on the bill. | 





The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 28, 1931 








10:30 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), 
of Illinois, called to discuss the general 
legislative situation in Congress. 

11:30 a, m.—C, L, Marshall, of John- 
son City, Tenn., called to pay his re- 
spects. 

11:45 a. m.—Eugene P. Booze, of 
Mound Bayou, Miss., called to discuss 
American Red Cross relief for a colony 
of Negro farmers at Mound Bayou, 
who are said to be suffering from the 
effects of ‘the drought. 

12:15 p. m.—The American Minister 
to Paraguay, Post Wheeler, called to 
pay his respects. k 

emainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


He; 


t, | par 


as it would be difficult to get a new) 
during the short 


should be; 


in 1922, | 


of Salem, 





On Address by 


Letter of Reply Awaited by 


The Navy Department withheld action 
Jan, 28 respecting remarks attributed to 
Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, said to involve 
Premier Mussolini of Italy, pending a 
reply from the officer to the Depart- 
ment’s inquiry as to the accurecy of the 
remarks, it was stated orally at the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams. 

Brigadier General John T. Myers, as- 
sistant to Major General Ben H. Fuller, 
commandant of the Marine Corps, stated 
that he had communicated with Quanti- 
co, Va. where General Butler is sta- 
tioned, and had learned that the letter 
of reply had been put in the mails. It 





sented to Secretary Adams January 29 
for action, 

Data relating to General Butler: al- 
leged charges regarding Premier Mus- 
solini, which were reported to have been 
made recently in an address before the 
Contemporary lub of Philadelphia, 
were dispatched Jan. 24 from the De- 
tment with an” inquiry as to their 
truth. A reply to the Department’s let- 
ter was expected hourly Jan, 28. 

General Butler’s reply, it was said, 
will come directly to Secretary Adams. 

Ambassador de Martino of Italy pro- 
tested on Jan. 26 to the Department of 
State against Gen. Butler’s remarks in 
which the General is reported to have 
accused Premier Mussolini of running 
over a child and failing to stop while 





Reduction Sought 
In Immigrant Quota 


To 72,437 Persons 





(Rep.), of Measure Reported in House, 
Minersville, Pa., told the Committee that | 
when a nation is outlawed, as Soviet 


Proposes Restriction in 
Two Years From Total 


Of 261,183 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
itheir efforts legislative 
| sanction.” 

A summarized table showing immigra- 
tion and the number of immigrants to 
be admitted under the proposed’ bill, is 
given in the report as follows: 

“Pyesent Law: Quota countries, 153,- 
714; nonquota countries, Western Hemi- 
sphere, 62,372; nonquota countries, other 
than Western Hemisphere, 45,097; total, 
261,183. 

“Proposed resolution: Quota, coun- 
tries, 19,703; nonquota countries, west- 
ern hemisphere, 7,637; nonquota coun- 
tries, other than western Hemisphere, 
45,097; total, 72,437.” 

Quotas Cut to a Tenth 

The measure would reduce the quotas 
from the quota countries to 10 per cent 
\of their present quotas; provide a quota 
for nonquota countries of the Western 
Hemisphere of 10 per cent of those to 
whom visas were issued during the last 
| year; establishes a quota for immigra- 
|tion from the Philippine Islands of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of those who 
}eame from the islands to the United 


by necessary 


limits the number of technicians and 
scientists who can enter because of their 
professions to 300 annually, providing 
after a hearing before the Secretary of 
Labor, it is shown that such persons 
can not be secured in this country. 

The minimum quota from any coun- 
try would be 100 persons, and the pro- 
visions of the measure would remain ef- 
fective for a period of two years. 

Situation Aids Consuls 

“While it is true that immigration 
| from Canada, Mexico and Cuba was 
greatly reduced during the last fiscal 
year (and still further reduced during 
the past few months), it is apparent 
that the present econqmic situation as- 
sists United States Consuls in applying 
the ‘likely to become a public charge’ 
clause of the 1917 Act, and when condi- 
tions change it will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to use that clause as a barrier,” the 
report states, adding: 

“The citizens of the Philippine Islands 
are by court decision held to be ‘na- 
|tionals’ of the United States, but not 
citizens of the United States. 
the naturalization laws they can not be 
naturalized as citizens of the United 
States, except the few who serve in the 
United States Navy. This exception is 
because of a war emergency amendment 
to the Naturalization Act, which amend- 
ment has not as yet been repealed. 

Ruling Not Drastic 

“The paragraph in the resolution (H. 

J. Res. 473) relating to the movement 


the bill, to meet an emergency, and in 
view of the fact that the life of the im- 


migration ‘holiday’ is placed at two 
years, the paragraph regulating the 


movement of Filipinos to continental 
United States, is not drastic, and is con- 
sidered necessary in view of the suction 
which will be created by the further re- 
strictions placed on European immigra- 


Approval Sought of 


| Dentists Liquor for 


Under joint general regulations which 
are expected to be approved shortly by 
the Treasury Department and the De- 
partment of Justice dentists of the coun- 
tly will be permitted to use six quarts 
of liquor for patients in their offices each | 
year for emergency and regular office 
purposes, according to an oral statement 
made Jan, 28 by Dr. James M. Doran, 
Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol. 

This action will place dentists on the 
same basis as physicians, Dr, Doran 
stated. The proposed regulations have 
been drawn up, he said, are being con- 
sidered for approval by Andrew W, Mel- 
lon, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Attorney General, William D. Mit- 
chell, For several months the American 





|gory, it was thought best to augment | 


States during the last fiscal year, and} 


Under | 
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Action Is Withheld by Navy 


General Butler 





Secretary Adams Following 


Receipt of Information That It Had Been Mailed 
From Quantico, Va. 





touring Italy in company with an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The Italian ambassador said he had re- 
ceived a cablegram from Premier Musso- 
lini denying Gen. Butler’s charges. Am- 
bassador de Martino’s statement Jan. 27 
regarding the denial follows in full text: 

“In an address delivered before the 
Contemporary Club of Philadelphia on 
Jan. 19, Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler 
stated, as it appears from the Philadel- 
phia papers, that Signor Mussolini had 
{invited a friend of the general’s (whose 
name, however, he did not mention) to 
accompany him on a tour around Italy 
in an armored automobile; that during 
this tour Signor Mussolini ran over a 


was stated that the letter will be pr@j child without stopping when the child 


jwas hit and that when the general’s 
friend screamed when the accident oc- 
curred, Mussolini uttered these words, 
‘What is one life in the affairs of a 
| State?’ 

“The Royal Italian Embassy can state 
categorically that Signor Mussolini has 
|never invited any. American to accom- 
| pany him on any trip around Italy, that 
the Premier has never run over any 
child, man or woman; that, if any acci- 
dent of this sort had happened, Signor 
Mussolini would have done what is the 
duty of every one—he would have 
stopped and brought help. 

“The Italian Ambassador has protested 
to the Department of State against such 
j}untrue and slanderous allegations, ex- 
| pressed by a General in active service.” 





tion when employment conditions improve 
in the United States. 

“Citizens of the Philippines are given 
the same opportunities as those of all 
other countries to come to the United 
States as students, visitors, and so forth, 
and a quota to the number of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of those who came 
from the Islands to the United States 
during the last fiscal year is established, 
for which quota the ‘ineligibility’ clause 





‘Mr. Heflin to Contest 
_ Election of Opponent 


Alabama Senator Says He Will 
Charge Illegal Voting 





Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
| filed notice in the Senate Jan. 28 that 


ponent, John H. Bankhead, of Alabama, 
}in the 1930 senatorial contest in his State. 
He announced that in filing his formal 
petition he will charge the casting of 
illegal votes, illegal and fraudulent re- 
jection of votes, illegal expenditures of 
funds and the resorting to intimidation, 
coercion and bribery. 


Senator. Heflin’s notice as filed 
Senate follows in full text: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
Comes now J. Thomas Heflin and files 
notice with this honorable body that he 
will contest the avowed election of John 
|H. Bankhead on Nov. 4, 1930, as a 
United States Senator from the State of 
' Alabama. 

That there are in the said State of 
Alabama 67 counties, and that the said 
J. Thomas Heflin will, when he files his 
formal petition in contest, among other 
fraudulent violations of law and irreg- 
ularities allege in said petition the cast- 
ing of great numbers of illegal and 
fraudulent votes in each of the 67 coun- 
ties; the illegal and fraudulent use of 
absentee ballots; the counting of ballots 
contrary to the way they were cast; the 
illegal and fraudulent rejection of bal- 
lots properly cast for the said J. Thomas 
Heflin; the illegal expenditures of funds 
|to defeat the said J. Thomas Heflin; and 
the resorting to intimidation, coercion, 
and bribery as a means of defeating the 
said J. Thomas Heflin. 
| That said charges will be specifically 
set forth and enumerated 
petition when filed. 

(Signed) J. Thomas Heflin. 


in the 


| 





Senate Eliminates 


Attempts to Amend War Supply 
Bill Unsuccessful 


Attempts to incorporate in the annual 
supply bill for the War Department (H. 


sition of the Muscle Shoals power and 
nitrate plants, at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
sponsored by Senator Black, (Dem.) of 
Alabama, met with failure Jan, 28, The 
Senate declined, on two record votes, to 
}suspend the rules of the body to allow 
introduction of two amendments for that 
purpose. 

Senator Black has a third amendment 
| pending before the Senate, and he has 
announced his intention to make a third 
effort to have the rules suspended in 
order to have the amendment considered. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
also served notice Jan. 28 that he would 
ask for a similar suspension of the rules 
to allow the consideration of an amend- 
ment he proposes to offer. 











Regulation to Allow 
Medicinal Pur poses 


Changes in Requirements Concerning Physicians’ Records 
Announced by Commissioner Doran 





a restriction upon the profession, Dr. 
Doran stated. At the present time both 
dentists and physicians are allowed two 
jgallons of medicinal alcohol for external 
| use, 

Dr. Doran also announced that recently 
he issued a circular to supervisors of 
permits and all others concerned, stating 
that in the future physicians need not 
certify on prescription blanks the nature 
of the ailment for which liquor is pre- 
scribed. The circular, however, does not 
waive the necessity of keeping a record 
in the physician’s office of the ailment. 
and states that physicians must continue 
to keep this record because it is a statu- 
tory requirement. Dr. Doran stated that 
the action waiving this requirement was 





Dental Association has been requesting 
that the regulations be changed to per- 
mit the allotment of liquor to dentists in 
order to eliminate what they considered 


taken pursuant to suggestions contained 
in the recent report on prohibition by the 
National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement. 


in form of | 


Muscle Shoals Plans| 


R. 15593) new legislation for the dispo- ; 


of the 1924 Act is declared not to apply.” | 


lhe will contest the election of his op-| 








Half of Families 
In New Hampshire 


Have Radio Sets Secretary of Treasury Tells Senate Group It Will Impede 


Returns From Other States 
Are Being Analyzed by 


Bureau of Census as Fast 
As Possible 


Analysis of the first returns of the 
radio census, taken as a part of the 1930 
population census, were made public Jan. 
28 by the Bureau of the Census, and 
showed that nearly one-half of the fam- 
ilies of New Hampshire had receiving 
sets at the time the count was made. 

Returns from all other States, it was 
stated orally at the Bureau, now are be- 
ing analyzed, and will be made available 
as» expeditiously as possible. . Census 
enumerators, in their door-to-door can- 
vasses, asked the question: “Do you have 
a radio set?” to ascertain the number 
of sets in use in the Nation, and to ap- 
proximate the size of the radio audience. 

Information Important t 

This information, it was brought out, 
is of importance to the radio industry 
as a whole, and to the Federal radio au- 
thorities in the regulation of broadcast- 
ing. It will show the “radio population” 
of the country, and supplant existing in- 
formation based largely on industrial 
estimates. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Director of the Census today an- 
nounced the results of a preliminary 
count of the number of families in the 
State of New Hampshire according to 


the 1930 census, together with the num-} 
ber of families reporting radio sets. The} 


whole number of families in the State 
on Apr. 1, 1930, was 119,660, as com- 
pared with 108,334 in 1920. The number 
of persons per family in 1930 was 3.9, 
as compared wi‘h 4.1 in 1920. The num- 
ber of families reporting radio sets in 
1930 was 53,111, or 44.4 per cent of the 
total. 

The term “family,” as used in making 
the count referred to above, signifies a 
group of persons, whether related by 
blood or not, who live together as one 
household, usually sharing the same ta- 
ble. One person living alone is counted 
as a family, and on the other hand, all 
the inmates of an institution, or all the 
persons living in-a boarding house, are 
ordinarily counted as one family. The 
detailed tabulation of the 1930 family 
statistics wil show separately several 
different types of famlies, and will give 
much information as to the number of 
families of various sizes, the number of 
families having children, etc., which has 
not keen tabulated’-in connection with 
previous censuses. 





Legislation Planned 
To Extend Lease Act 





Continuation of Unit Control in 
Oil Fields Desired 


Legislation to extend the public law 
enacted July 3, 1930, relating to the gen- 
eral leasing act will be introduced in 
Congress during the present session as 
the result of a meeting of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands, Jan. 28, Sen- 
ator Nye (Rep.), of N. Dak., chairman 
of the Committee, announced orally fol- 
lowing the meeting. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, and the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Francis Adams, conferred 
with the Committee regarding the exten- 
sion of the law. 

This law was enacted to permit the 
existence of the Kettleman Hills unit 
control plan in California, and will expire 
Jan. 31. Secretary Wilbur urged the 
extension of the law in order to continue 
the operation of the Kettleman Hills 
plan and to extend it to other fields. He 
testified that the plan had worked ad- 
vantageously. 

Secretary Adams conferred with the 
Committee regarding the effect of the 
law on the Naval Reserve supplies. His 
interest, it was stated, was to conserve 
the resources of the Naval Reserve. The 
Kettleman Hills plan is an agreement 
aimed at, conserving both the oil and 
natural gas supplies, Mr. Nye said. 


Senate Increases Funds 


For Four Departments 
Increases of $2,451,993 were made by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
in the bill (H. R. 16110) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor, accord- 
ing to a report submitted in the Senate 
Jan. 28 by Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Mr, Jones announced that he would 
ask for consideration of the bill at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The bill as passed by the House car- 
ried appropriations totaling $135,793,- 
668, while the amount as reported to the 
Senate is $138,245,661. It is pointed 
out in the report that increases granted 
by the Senate Committee included 30 
per cent allowances to employes in un- 
deraverage grades. 





NEW PROFITS FOR 1931 


Whether your purchasing problem 
is new merchandise or new machin- 
ery and equipment—you can estab- 
lish new profits for 1931 by going to 
the Spring Fair at Leipzig,Germany. 


In one week you cover all the im- 
rtant markets of Europeand Asia. 
5% of the American buyers who 
once visit Leipzig, return again—a 
strong argument for you to make 
this trip. 
10,000 exhibitors and 200,000 buy- 
ers gather here from 72 countries. 
March 1 to 11— 2500 firms exhibit 
machinery and equipment of every 
description. March 1 to 7 — 7500 firms 
exhibit merchandise of all kinds. 


Thetrip is easyand profitable. Let us 
supply detail#on the departments 
in which you are interested. Ad- 
dress — Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 


Dept. Y-5, 11 West 42d St., New 
York, 


LEIP ZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


For 700 years 
the world’s greatest markets 


RAAAAZAA 
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Bonus Payments Will Injure 
Business, Mr. Mellon Asserts To Modify Navy 





Harmful Results Under Proposal 
ful Rsults Under Proposal 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


conversion of the certificates into an in- 
terest-bearing obligation would be $262,- 
000,000 a year, in addition to the fact 
that a maturity of $1,100,000,000 comes 
due Mar. 15 of this year, and that 
within the next three years some $8,- 
000,000,000 in securities, mostly bearing 
4% per cent interest, become callable. 
“But serious as would be the direct 
consequences” of the proposal “to the 
Treasury and to the public credit, the 
indirect consequences to the country 


would be more-serious,” Secretary Mel-/ 


lon said. 

In opening the discussion before the 
Committee, Mr. Mills read letters of 
Secretary Mellon to Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, one of the 
promoters of the move for immediate 
payment, in which he set forth his rea- 
sons for opposing the plan. 

In the letters Secretary Mellon set 
forth that his opposition was based on 
three principles: That the immediate 
payment would not constitute a benefit 
in the long run to the veterans them- 
selves; that the effect of the payment 
on economic conditions would be so seri- 
ous as to offset any benefit to the vet- 
erans, if such existed; that the effect 
upon the public debt operations of the 
Federal Treasury would be serious and 
result in increased taxes, since “we can- 
not take for granted that the public 
market can absorb an unlimited amount 
of Government securities.” 


Disputes Contention 

_ Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
interrupted Mr. Mills to express dis- 
agreement with the stand that the pay- 
ment would not be to the benefit of the 
veterans. 

. “Who is best able to judge whether 
it would be or not?” the Michigan Sen- 
ator asked, “the Treasury Department or 
the veterans themselves?” 

Mr. Mills, however, took the position 
that, although each veteran would be 
the best judge in individual cases, the 
Treasury is best qualified to pass on the 
general effect on the entire class. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
also expressed disagreement with the 
statement incorporated in the letters 
that the certificates are on the same 
basis as a 20-year paid-up life insurance 
policy. 

Compares Situations 

Senator Barkley contended that in this 
case the veterans were told to “take this 
or nothing,” while life insurance is a 
voluntary contract, and that therefore 
“it is not quite fair to say that the two 
are parallel.” 

_“But one was bought and the other 
given,” Senator Reed (Rep.), of*Penn- 
sylvania, interposed. 

Senator Couzens replied that he “re- 
sented” such an interpretation, because 
it was not a gift, but an act of Congress 
to repay the veterans for underpayment 
during service. “If it was a gift, it was 
a niggardly one,” he said. 

Discussion also rose in the Committee 
over the question, which had previously 
caused some controversy, as to what was 
the intention of Congress in the original 
Act of 1925 in allowing the 25 per cent 
bonus in addition to the basic allowance 
for term of service. 

A number of the Committee contended 


4d argued, if security issues are below nor- 





that the 25 per cent bonus was arrived, 
at as accumulated interest from the 
time of discharge from service and is- 
suance of the certificates, six years 
later. 

It is the attitude of the Treasury, 
however, Mr. Mills said, that this bonus 
was only an arbitrary additional com- 
pensation for deferred payment, and as 
a consequence, can not rightfully be con- 
sidered as interest on money due. 

Maturing Obligations 

Questioned as to his statement of ob- 
ligations of the Treasury maturing 
within the near future, Secretary Mellon| 
said that he does not anticipate any 
particular difficulty in refunding these 
obligations. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- | 
setts, told the Secretary that he has been 
recently informed that some difficulty | 
exists in the securities market in float-| 
ing any securities other than Govern-| 
ment securities. 

Secretary Mellon replied that he was| 
aware that a large number of industrial 
securities are being withheld until a more 
favorable market exists, and Mr. Mills 
interposed that “it is only fair to say 
that there has been a reviving bond 
market since the first of the year.” 

Channels for the use of capital, Sec- 
retary Mellon said, are open dependent 
upon the opportunity to obtain capital at} 
a rate which will justify industrial op- | 
eration, and the lower the rate the 
greater the amount of major activity. 

Senator Walsh asked “how it can be| 


mal and if money is cheaper, that liqui- 
dation of these certificates would ad- 
versely affect the economic condition of 
the country.” 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, questioned the Secretary as to} 
the present status of the national debt 
and the policy of the Treasury in re- 
ducing that debt. 

The Secretary explained that the debt 
has been reduced by approximately $9,- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 





000,000,000, or approximately $3,500,- 
[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] | 
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Bill Is Favored 


Retirement Plan 


Measure Approved by House 
Committee Substitutes 
Years of Service for Defi- 
nite Age Now Specified ~ 


A change in the law regarding the 
retirement of captains, commanders, and 
lieutenant commanders in, the United 
States Navy is authorized in a bill (H. 
R. 16519) reported to the House by the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs Jan. 
26. This bill would change the limit for 
retirement from the specified ages in 
the law to the specified length of service. 

The bill is an amendment to the act 
approved Aug. 29, 1916, and the amend- 
ment follows in full text: 

That until March 5, 1933, the provi- 
sions contained in the att approved Aug. 
29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 579), which pro- 
vides for the retirement of captains, 
commanders, and lieutenant commanders 


|of the line of the Navy who are more 


than 56, 50, and 45 years of age, re- 


spectively, and who have become ineli- 
gible for promotion on account of such 
age, be, and the same are hereby, mod- 
ified to the extent that captains, com- 
manders, and lieutenant commanders 
shall not become ineligible for promotion 
and shall mot be retired until they have 
completed 35, 28, and 21 years, respec- 
tively, of commissioned service in the 
Navy, and upon the completion of such 
service, if not recommended for promo- 
tion, they shall be retired without regard 
to age under the conditions specified in 
said act: 

Provided, that the commissioned serv- 
ice of Naval Academy graduates, for the 
purpose of this act only, shall be com- 
puted from June 30 of the calendar year 
in which the class with which they grad- 
uated completed its academic course, or, 
if its academic course was more or less 
than four years, from June 30 of the 
calendar year in which it would have 
completed an academic course of four 
years. 


K. Sulha & Company 


SHIRTMAKERS AN 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
Making Shirts and 


Collars to Measure 


is a Business we thoroughly understand 


requiring Utmost in 


Expert Production. 


We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 


NEW YORK— 512 


FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 








PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





OR an hour before the train 

reached Washington, the boy’s 
eyes were shining with eagerness. 
Even the thrill of Harpers Ferry 
was forgotten. He was going to 
Washington; going to do honor to 
Lincoln. His grandfather had 
shaken hands with Lincoln. 


His visit to the Lincoln Memo- 
rial was the visit of a pilgrim to a 
shrine. 


Itis a pity for any youngster to 
grow up in America without hav- 
ing been to Washington. In fact, 
every adult would be a better 
citizen for an occasional visit to 
the many beautiful and historical 
points of interest to be seen in the 
nation’s capital. 


If your last visit to Washington 





was to®long ago, may we invite is 
you to go again this spring—when 
the cherry trees are blossoming, 
if possible—and to use our rail- 
road? All our through tickets by 
way of Washington carry a stop- 
over without cost. The country 
through. which we travel, east 
and west of the capital city, is 
full of historic interest. And we 
try to carry you through it in a 
way that you will enjoy. 

Many letters tell us that our 
passengers find they can sleep 
well at night, and can relax rest- 
fully in the daytime. Sometimes 
we receive letters which suggest 
improvements, and for these also 
we are grateful. 


Come with us on our B & O. 
From the little cup of coffee that 


the 





Fe wanted to 


do honor to 


LINCOLN 


Rc cnr 


Lincoln Memorial at Wasbington, D. C. 


placed in front of you before 


you order your breakfast, through 
a day of ease, with a good lunch- 
eon and dinner, we think you will 
enjoy yourself. At least our one 
desire is to make your trip on our 
railroad a pleasant one. 





Try the CAPITAL LIMITED 
Special Feature Train between 
Chicago-Washington-New York ¢ 


There is no finer train between Chicago and 


East than the Carrro. Limitep— it 


carries more passengers between Chicago 
and Washington than any other train on any 
railroad. Sunroom-Observation-Lounge car, 
Compartment and Drawing Room Sleeping 
cars, Club car, Colonial Dining car, train- 
secretary, barber-valet, maid-manicure, 
shower bath, newspapers and magazines, 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


79,000 oF 





US INVITE YOU TO RIDE 


ON OUR RAILROAD 
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_ Afforded by Use 


Of ‘Fancy Meats’ 


Muscular and Glandular 
Cuts Are Nutritious and 
Tasty, According to Home 
Economics Bureau 


Brains, hearts, livers, sweetbreads 
and other so-called unusual cuts of meat 
may be used to lend variety to a diet of 
more common kinds of meats, it was 
stated orally Jan. 26 at the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. These less regular portions 
are highly desirable and delicious when 
carefully selected, it was said. ‘ 

“Extra meat portions,” “inexpensive 
meats,” and “fancy meats” are names 
ordinarily used by packers to designate 
unusual meat cuts, it was explained. The 
following additional information was 
made available at the Bureau: 

These meats are quite perishable and 
must be used fresh or, if put in cold 
storage, must be frozen. All are rich 
in flavor, and liver, especially, is very 
high in nutritive value. 

They may be divided into two groups— 
the muscular and glandular organs. The 

_ heart and tongue are muscular and are 
apt to be tough and require long cook- 
ing. Glandular types such as brain and 


sweetbreads are especially tender. They | 


need special preparation to remove the 
tough membranes that hold them to- 
gether. All of these meats contain pro- 
tein, and all the glands are high in phos- 
phorus. 

Liver Found Popular 

Liver is probably the most used of 
these meats. Its recent popularity is 
due to its use as a specific for anemia. 
It is a very concentrated food, containing 
protein, fat, iron, and many vitamins, 
especially vitamins A and G, and some 
D. Liver is a very good source of these 
food essentials but for a healthy person 
they can be found in other foods that 
can not be used in curing anemia. 

The liver acts as a storehouse and 
balancer for the blood. When the blood 
has an ample supply of nutrients to carry 
to the body, extra supplies may be stored 


in the liver until they are needed. The|sell this as such, and substitute in the | allowance being made for the kind and 
food value of liver depends somewhat on| chocolate a fat derived from cocoanuts, | amount of alkaline substance added. 


the condition of the animal and the ade- 
quacy of its diet. 


liver. That of older animals is apt to be 
tough. Pig liver is very much like calf— 
there is no difference to justify the dif- 
ference in cost. 

Liver is no longer i 
water when it is firs 


Distinguishing Products 


Of Chocolate Are Explained 


| Labeling and Adulteration of Various Substances Manu- 
factured From Cacao Beans Are Described 


By Federal Specialist 


Chocolate malted milk and malted milk 
chocolate are very different products, and 


the buyers of chocolate products should | 


read the labels on the containers to ob- 
tain exactly what he wants, W. R. M 
| Wharton, Chief of the Eastern District 
lof the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, stated in a recent radio address 


| casting Company. 

| Mr. Wharton presented definitions of 
various chocolate products for the guid- 
lance of the housewife in. making her 
| purchases. He outlined the work of the 
Food and Drug Administration in pre- 
| venting adulteration of chocolate prod- 
| ucts, telling of one instance in which a 
|large concern was convicted of this of- 
| fense for the second time after a 10-year 
j watch had been kept for a repetition. 
His address follows in full text: 

My story today is about adulterated 
|chocolate. It is not very often that a 
large and supposedly reputable concern 
| will stoop to such practices as I shall tell 
| you about today, but occasionally such a 
firm will cheat for the sake of additional 
profit—will attempt to impose upon its 
customers an adulterated product in the 
| guise of a pure and unadulterated one. 
| On Jan. 24, 1919, a large manufacturer 
|of chocolate products appeared in a Fed- 
}eral court and entered a plea of guilty 
to a charge of adulterating chocolate 
|with cacao shells and fats foreign to 
| chocolate. The Federal judge imposed a 
fine on the concern. 


Adulteration. With Fat 
From Cocoanut Described 


Let me explain that chocolate is made 
from cacao beans. The beans contain a 
large percentage of natural fat which, 
when separated, is known as cacao but- 
ter. Cacao butter is an expensive prod- 
| uct and has a ready sale as such. An en- 
tirely different product is made by ex- 
tracting the fat of cocoanuts. This is 
known as cocoanut fat. If a manufac- 
turer of chocolate products should 
extract the fat from cocoa beans and 





large additional profits would result. And 


This is true of all] you, the consumer, would get an inferior, standards, you may read labels under- 
kinds of liver, including chicken and pig | adulterated chocolate when you thought | standingly. 


you bought pure chocolate. Moreover, 
additional profit to the manufacturer 
would result if quantities of the worth- 
less cocoa shells were included in the 


j chocolate with sugar, with the solids of 
|whole milk or the constituents of milk 
solids, in proportions normal for whole 
|milk, with or without cacao butter or 
flavoring material. It contains not less 
than 1% per cent of milk solids. 
Cocoa, or Powdered Cocoa, is chocolate 
| deprived of a portion of its fat and, pul- 


through stations of the National Broad- | verized, and contains, on the moisture 


| and fat-free basis, no greater percentage 
| of total ash, ash insoluble in hydrochloric 
jacid, or crude fiber, pepe than is 
| cone in moisture and fat-free choco- 
| late. 


| Portion of Fat Is 


Removed From Cocoa 

“Breakfast Cocoa” is cocoa which con- 
— not less than 22 per cent of cacao 

at. 

Sweet Cocoa, Sweetened Cocoa, is 
cocoa mixed with sugar (sucrose), and 
contains not more than 65 per cent of 
| sugar in the finished product and, on the 
moisture, ‘sutar and fat-free basis, no 
| greater percentage of total ash, ash in- 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, or crude 
fiber, respect*'vely, than is found in 
moisture and fat-free chocolate, 

Sweet Milk Cocoa is the product ob- 
tained by grinding cocoa with sugar, with 
the solids of whole milk, or the constit- 
uents of milk solids in proportions normal 
for whole milk, and with or without 
| flavoring material. It contains not less 
| than 12 per cent of milk solids. 
| Dutch-Process Chocolate, “Alkalized 
| Chocolate” and Dutch-Process Cocoa, 
| “Alkalized Cocoa,” are modifications, re- 
| spectively, of chocolate and cocoa, in that 
|in their manufacture an alkali carbonate, 
| or other suitable alkaline substance, has 
{been employed. In the preparation of 
| these products, not more than three parts 
| by weight of potassium carbonate, or the 
| neutralizing equivalent thereof in other 
alkaline substance, are added to each 100 
parts by weight of cacao nibs. The fin- 
ished products conform to the standards 
for chocolate and cocoa, respectively, due 


Now, knowing these definitions and 





Labels Not Marked 
As to Quality 


| Chocolate sold for candy-making varies | 


t dipped into hot | chocolate. Well, this is exactly what this! greatly in quality, depending upon the} 
prepared, unless | large chocolate manufacturer did in 1919.| kind and condition of the cocoa ‘beans 
it has been standing or is from an old] This corporation substituted cocoanut fat | used in its manufacture. 


Such chocolate 


animal. Water washes out minerals and|and added cocoa shells to the chocolate | yaries in wholesale price from 11 cents 


water-soluble vitamins. R 
Food Qualities of Brain 


|which it sold; and the concern, when 


per pound to 32 cents per pound. The 


|charged with violating the Food and | candy makers know of this difference in 


Brain is high in fat and contains pro-| Drug Act entered a plea of guilty and quality, but there is no way that you may 


tein, phosphorus and vitamins. It is very 
tender and requires only short cooking. 

Kidneys are chiefly protein and are 
very rich in flavor. 


sweetbreads. They are high in fat and! 


was fined. ; 
Now, your food and drug inspectors, 
remembering the old adage: “Once a 


company apparently learned only a tem- 


know,by the label, since there is no re- 
quirement that the relative quality of 
products be stated on labels. The matter 


Sweetbreads are| thief, always a thief,” continuously kept |of quality of chocolate products is one| ration 
the thymus gland of calves. The pan-|a check on the concern in question, eX-|/that you will have to learn f 
creas of calf and lamb is also used as| pecting a return to the old practices. The own experiences. 


rom your 


Now, the difference between chocolate 


protein, and are very tender and deli-| porary lesson from the conviction which| and cocoa is only that in the case of 


cate in flavor. 
tripe (first stomach) 
(second stomach); the latter is the more 
desirable. It is a tough muscle. 

The heart is a muscle meat since its 
function in only mechanical. The tex- 
ture is compact and firm. It exercisés | 
a great deal and so is often tough and | 
needs special cooking. The tongue is| 
also a muscular organ, with coarse tex-/} 
ture due to its long fibers. It is sel- 
dom prepared at home, but is bought 
canned or already prepared. 

These tough meats may be cooked in| 
a short time if a pressure cooker is 
used. Still another of these muscular | 
meats is oxtail which has a high content 
of bone with a small quantity of well- 
flavored meat. 


Factory Automobile Sales 
Improved at End of Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ever, from 27,513 in December, 1929, to 
31,531 in that month of 1930, the figures 
reveal. Sales of Canadian trucks, though 
showing a small increase for December, 
as against December, 1929, registered a 
loss of 27,047, or more than 48 per cent, 
for the year. 
sales, as against only 28,750 in 1930. 

Taxicab sales, the Census Bureau sta- 
tistics show, did not participate in the 
general December gain from December, 
1929, and also fell off notably for the 
entire year. The figures include only 
factory-built taxis and not private pas- 
senger cars converted into commercial 
vehicles. The 1929 sales of taxis aggre- 
gated 17,589, but those for 1930 num- 
bered only 8,936, a decline of 8,653, or 
nearly a half. 

December sales, the figures show, were 
above those for November, checking a 
downward movement begun last April. 
Truck sales did not show the gain over 
November as did the total sales statistics 
and those for passenger cars, but the de- 
cline was only slight. Taxicabs, on the 
other hand, showed a large increase. The 
declining truck sales from November to 
December were also shown in Canada, al- 
though total sales and sales of passen- 
ger vehicles gained. 

Data for the United States were based 
on returns from’ 144 manufacturers, 
Forty-two of these were making passen- 
ger cars and 113 were turning out trucks. 
Eleven were doing both. 

(A tabulated statement showing pro- 
duction figures for 1930 will be printed 
in the issue of Jan. 30.) 


Number of Influenza Cases 
Doubles in Period of Week 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
3,867, and for the week ended Jan. 24 
more than 7,400 cases. For the week 
ended Jan. 24 of last year there were 
only 2,678 cases. 


The largest number of cases in any | 


one State was reported from South 
Carolina, that State reporting a total of 
1,968 during the last week. A gain in 
prevalence has been found in 28 of the 
States in the last week. New Jersey 
also showed an appreciable gain, going 
from 283 for the week ended Jan. 17 to 
744 for the week ended Jan. 24. In the 
East North Central section noticeable 
gains by influenza were made princi- 
pally in Illinois and Wisconsin, these 
States reporting for the last week 263 
and 82 cases, respectively. 


Island Raising Sheep 

Inhabitants of the Faroe Islands have 
found a growing source of income in the 
raising of sheep. There are apgront- 
mately 100,000 sheep on the islands. 
Formerly most of the wool was used 
locally, but now it is sold and exported. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


| expected might happen they 


The 1929 total was 55,797 | 


|old trick was resumed. When the thing 
| happened that your Government officials 
‘were ready 
to protect you, my friends, from the im- 
position of being sold adulterated choco- 
late. 


Increase in Price 


Of Cocoa Butter 


In 1928 the price of cocoa butter rose 
until it was worth 42 cents a pound. At 
this time a certain kind of cocoanut fat 
was worth about 18 cents a pound. Here 
was the incentive for a return to substi- | 
tution; here was the incentive to violate 
the Food and Drugs Act and to impose 


| adulterated chocolate upon you. Well, the 


large chocolate manufacturer again suc- 


|/cumbed to the temptation—it began to 


buy large quantities of cocoanut fat, and 


| when these purchases began, your inspec- } 1 
tors knew it at once. How did they know? ; derived from cocoa. | 


Well, it is their business to know. Your 
Government officers now stepped in, 
tested finished products going out into 
commerce, and found cocoanut oil present 
in products labeled and sold as pure 
chocolate. The remedy was applied; the 
adulterated products were seized. Then 
the president of the company appeared. 
He offered several fishy explanations, but 
finally admitted that a large quantity of 
|adulterated products was on hand in the 
|factory and offered to label it “Com- 
|}pound Chocolate with added Cocoanut 
|; Oil.” He said: “We will pack the ma- 
terial in bags, after it is properly labeled, 
and send it to an-auction room for dis- 
' posal, as we are desirous of getting this 
material out of our plant.” Sequel: 
| Again, on June 10, 1929, Mr. Large Man< 
|ufacturer faced a Federal judge. What 
did the corporation say this time? Again 
'it said, “We are guilty.” It received a 
| large fine and the odium and publicity of 
| conviction of criminal violation of a Fed- 
| eral statute, 

It is, my friends, by actions such as 
these that your foods and drugs are safe- 
| guarded by enforcement of the Federal 
| Food and Drugs Act. 

My read-the-label subject today is 
|“Chocolate Products.” Cacao beans from 
| which chocolate is made are imported in 
|huge quantities from East Africa, the 

West Indies, and from South America. 
Chocolate is a very concentrated food, 
jand it is mildly stimulating, 


| Constituents of Various 


| Products Enumerated 
| You should read labels on chocolate 
|and chocolate products, including choco- 
late candy, for if the chocolate is in any 
|way different from what the general 
|understanding is that such a product 
should be, then the label must declare the 
manner of its difference from the genuine 
|article. And, besides, various chocolate 
‘terms have different meanings. These I 
; propose to tell you: 

Chocolate, otherwise known as Plain 
Chocolate, or Bitter Chocolate, or Choco- 
| late Liquor, or Chocolate Paste, or Bitter 
| Chocolate Coating. It is a solid or plastic 
| mass obtained by grinding cacao nibs and 
jcontains not less than 50 per cent o 
cacao fat; and, on the moisture and fat- 
| free basis, not more than 8 per cent of 
{total ash, not more than 4/10th per 

cent of ash insoluble in hydrochloric acid, 
and not more than 7 per cent of crud 
fiber. | 
| Sweet Chocolate, or Sweet Chocolate 
| Coating, is chocolate mixed with suga 
| (sucrose), with or without the nated 
'of cacao butter, spices, or other flavoring 
materials, and contains on the moisture, 
sugar-and-fat-free basis, no greater per 
cent of total ash, ash insoluble in hydro- 
|chloric acid, or crude fiber, respectively, 
|than is found in moisture and fat-free 
chocolate. 

Milk Chocolate, or Sweet Milk Chaco- 
te, is the product obtained by grinding 


lta 


Tripe is sold as plain|yesulted in the first instance; anyhow, | cocoa a large part of the natural fat or 
and honeycomb] about 10 years were to go by before the| cocoa butter has been taken away. On 


}the other hand, if you buy a_ package 


labeled, “Breakfast Cocoa,” the product 
will contain at least 22 per cent of nat- 
ural cacao fat, which is nearly half of 
that found in chocolate. If you observe a 
package of cocoa labeled “Dutch- 
Process,” you will know that the manu- 
facturer has added a harmless alkali car- 
bonate intended to give certain qualities 
to the cocoa which are preferred by some 
users. 

Many products are flavored with choc- 
olate and with cocoa. Among these are 
dessert preparations. The chief point for 
label users to have in mind in this con- 
nection is that when the label declares 
the product to be chocolate, for example, 
“Chocolate Pudding Powder,” the flavor | 
must be derived from chocolate; whereas, | 
if the label declares the product to be 
“chocolate-flavored,” then the flavor may 


Names Designating 


Various Products 

Again, the order and arrangement of | 
the words naming the product are impor- 
tant for the label reader to take into} 
consideration: For example, “Chocolate | 
Malted Milk” is a different product from | 
“Malted Milk Chocolate.” And again, 
“Malt, Milk and Chocolate” is still a dif- | 
ferent product. “Chocolate Malted Milk” 
is ‘a chocolate-flavored malted milk and 
must contain 74% per cent of butter fat 
derived from the milk. “Malted Milk} 
Chocolate” is a mixture of malted milk | 
and chocolate, and so falls under the re-! 
quirements of milk chocolate and must 
contain 12 per cent milk solids. “Malt, | 
Milk and Chocolate” is a product, the | 
milk of which is not malted, but malt and | 
ground chocolate are added to dry milk. 
This product must contain 12 per cent | 
milk solids derived from milk. 

Chocolate milk and milk chocolate | 
products are sometimes made from skim! 
milk. Whenever this is true, the labels 
will tell you so. 

Sometimes products such as starch or 
arrowroot flour are added to chocolate 
products. When this is done the labels 
will inform you of the fact. 

I want you to learn to read labels. It| 
is greatly to your advantage to do so. | 
Read labels on retail packages. Read 
labels on display containers in grocery 
stores. The chocolate-coated cakes you 
buy from display containers in your gro- | 
cery store may be coated with other than | 
pure chocolate. Read the label on such 
containers and be sure that you are 
getting what you want to buy. Learn to 
read labels and you will become discrimi- 
nating and careful buyers. Choose, 
rather than accept—do not yield to the 
importunities of those who have some- 
thing different , or some substitute to sell 
you. You may learn to read labels by 
studying my read-the-label talks, and 
you may have a complete set of these for 
the asking. Write to W. R. M. Wharton, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 201 Varick Street, New York City. 


Deaths in New York City 
Gain for Week of Jan. 17) 


State of New York: 

New York, Jan, 28. 

Mortality figures for the City of New 
York soared to 2,134 during the week 
ending. last Jan. 17, an increase of 218 
over the preceding week and 632 over 
the corresponding week in 1980, accord- 
ing to a statement Jan. 27 by the De- 
partment of Health. 
Much of the increase was due, it was 
stated, to the heavy gain made in deaths 
from pneumonia and influenza, there be- 
457 deaths from pneumonia as compared 
with 215 in 1930, and 109 from influenza 


‘permit the serving of a well-balanced 


|that conditions are 
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Tests Dry Measures | Red Cross Holds Sum Sought 
Is, Ample for Drought Relief| To Supervise 


The Bureau of Agriculturai 
Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, supervises containers 
used in commerce to assure full 
measure to purchasers of the 
contents. The equipment shown 
is used in proving the capacity 
of various containers. A quan- 
tity of grain measured in a 
standard receptacle, correspond- 
ing to the declared capacity of 
the container to be tested, is put 
into the funnel and allowed to 
pour into the container; any ex- 
cess which overflows when the 
grain is leveled to the top of the 
container represents the exact 
shortage of measure. 


Increase in Rations 


For Army Approved 





By House Committee 


Parity With Food Given to 
Navy and Marine Corps 
Is Provided in Measure 
Just Reported 


The ration of the Army would be in- 
eased so as to have parity with the 
s of the other branches of the 
service, under provisions of a bill (H. R. 
2017) which has just been reported to 
the House by the House Committee on 
Military Affairs. The bill specified the 
kinds and quantities of the component 
articles of the Army ration in each 
phase of the Army service. 

During the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on the bill it was brought out 
that’ both the Navy and the Marine 
Corps ration was considerably better 
than that for the Army, and Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, former Chief of 
Staff, told the Committee he believed 
an increase in the Army ration was es-| 
sential and would bring large returns 
in ‘reducing desertions and improving 
morale and efficiency. 

The Surgeon General of the Army, 
Maj. Gen. M. W. Ireland, in comment- 
ing on the ration which was in effect 
in 1927, said: 

“The present Army ration is sufficient 
in caloric value and ample in quantity 
for actual needs of the soldier, but in 
the majority of organizations, and par- 
ticularly so with smaller units, it does 
not provide the variety of foods neces- 
sary for an appetizing mess. It is be- 
lieved that the present ration does not 


cr 


diet in the Army, comparable to that 
of civilians in similar walks in life under 
the present living conditions in the 
United States.” 


Opposition to Relief 
Proposal Criticized 


Senate Considers Plan to Give 





Funds to Red Cross 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
had been made on Congress in years 
immediately subsequent to the World 
War when Mr. Hoover, then a private 
citizen, urged the voting of money from 
the Federal Treasury as a national 
policy to relieve the suffering of foreign- 
ers. He declared it was impossible to 
reconcile the appeals which Mr. Hoover 


|then made with the stand now taken by 


the Red Cross “of which the President 
of the United States is President and 
the dominating influence.” Senator Rob- 
inson said that as a result of Mr. 
Hoover’s relief activities, his name be- 
came known throughout the world as a 
great humanitarian leader. 

Pointing out that local communities 
have almost exhausted their resources 
for relief, Senator Robinson declared 
“worse now than 
when Mr, Hoover came to Congress and 
asked for $20,000,000 to supply food to 
the Russians.” 

The attitude of the Administration 


John Barton Payne Presents 


Data on Activities of Organ- 


ization in Stricken Areas at Hearing of House 


Committee on 


John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
Red Cross, testified Jan. 28 before the 
House Committee on Appropriations that 


_ 
the $10,000,000 drought relief fund for 
which his organization now is campaign- 
ing would be enough to answer the needs 
of drought victims, regardless of other 
“helpful considerations.” 

The testimony was given at a hearing 
on the Senate amendment to the Interior 
Department appropriation bill (H. R. 
14675) by which $25,000,000 would be 
appropriated to help the Red Cross pro- 
vide food and medical supplies for 
stricken persons in drought areas. Judge 
Payne’s statement, made as testimony, 
follows in full text: 

In August last the President convened 
a meeting of the Governors of most of 
the drought affected States, to develop 
plans to meet the many problems aris- 
ing from the drought. A Federal drought 
committee was appointed to coordinate 
the efforts of Federal, State, and local 
governments and other agencies in the 
field. State and county drought com- 
mittees were authorized, all to do what 
they could to improve conditions in the 


affected territory through the develop-, 


ment of new opportunities for employ- 
ment, the creation of additional credit 
facilities, thé reduction of freight rates, 
and finally through the administration 
of relief. The American Red Cross was 
present and accepted responsibility for 
the relief of the persons and families 
needing to be fed. 


Seed Distributed 
During Fall Months 


In September and October the Red 
Cross provided seed for pasturages and 
gardens to needy families. This was 
done in 238 counties in the six States of 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, and Texas, and thou- 
sands of families thereby secured feed 
for their livestock, and vegetables for 
home use, which they otherwise wouldé 
nat have had. Seed for pasturage was 
given to 58,352 families, and garden seed 
to 27,494 families. 


We also carried on a general relief 
program in the drought territory in- 
cluding provision of necessary food, 
clothing, and other relief to families re- 
quiring assistance. To Nov. 15 the need 
for Red Cross relief was confined to a 
relatively small number of families be- 
cause many farmers had food or other 
resources, and cotton picking and other 
employment afforded a source of income 
in many instances. With the coming 
of Winter the resources of many families 
were exhausted, various fields of in- 
dustry having become inactive. It, there- 
fore, became increasingly necessary for 
the Red Cross to extend relief. 

This was done to thousands of fam- 
ilies with no resources, credit, or means 
of earning a livelihood. 
1930, food, clothing and other relief in 


‘addition to the seed above mentioned, 


had been given by the Red Cross to about 
225,000 individuals in 338 counties; and 


‘by Jan. 27 assistance had been given to 





“implies that there shall be no measure 
of general relief no matter How long 
the condition continues and no matter 
how great the distress beconies,” the 
Arkansas Senator continued. He urged 
vopudiaiten of the “policy of refusal to 
take action in periods of national dis- 
tress.” 

“If the Red Cross fails to stand up to 
its responsibilities, if it refuses for any 
reason to carry on, Congress will find 


jits own agencies for the distribution of 


such funds,” declared Senator Robinson. 

“If the Administration had. showed 
ordinary understanding and intelligence, 
if it had responded to the call at the 
opening of the session, the situation 


be required by Mar. 4,” he said. “We all 
know that $10,000,000 will not meet the 
needs’ of those in distress. 

“The action of the Red Cross in re- 
fusing to distribute any fund appropri- 
ated by Congress has done more to dis- 
credit that organization than anything 
| that has happened or that can happen,” 
concluded Senator Robinson. 

Senator Copeland described is as “out- 
rageous that an organization for relief 
should even intimate that it would re- 





as against 21 in the corresponding week 
of last year. 


fuse to use funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for that purpose.” The New York 


would have required far less than will 


| 


approximately 659,000 individuals in 653 
counties. This relief program included 
19 States: Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 


Assistance Given in 
Various States Shown 


Statement herewith shows, as of Jan. 
15: The total number of counties in 
each State, (A); number of counties to 
which the railroads granted reduced 
freight rates upon certification of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, (B); rumber of counties receiv- 
ing food, clothing, or other assistance 
from the Red Cross, (C); and number 
of counties receiving seed from the Red 
Cross, (D): 

B D 


39 
15 
7 
40 
41 
117 
40 
21 
13 
78 
28 
5 
8 
60 
60 
8 
79 
82 
100 
50 
5 
Total—21 ..1,848 1,016 552* 238 
*Note: This figure had increased to 
653 counties by Jan. 27. 


Need Considered Basis 
For Relief Activities 


Red Cross relief is based upon need, 
not loss. Many families affected by the 
drought do not require Red Cross as- 
sistance because they have resources, 
credit, Or income that enables them to 
recover without such help. In any com- 
munity there may be hundreds of fami- 
lies not requiring Red Cross assistance, 
and at the same time many of their 
neighbors who must depend on the relief 
organization for food, clothing, and 
other necessities. Because of these vary- 
ing needs the Red Cross is administer- 
ing relief to the drought sufferers on 
a case-by-case consideration of the situ- 
ation of each family. 

The American Red Cross is a nation- 
wide organization, with general head- 
quarters in Washington; branch offices in 


A 
67 
75 
161 
102 
92 
120 
64 
24 
82 
115 
55 
31 


Cc 
20 
73 


Alabama ..... 
Arkansas ..... 
Georgia 

Illinois 

Endiana. .s...0+< 
Kentucky .... 
Louisiana .. 
Maryland p 
Mississippi... 
Missouri 
Montana 

New Mexico .. 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania .. 
Tennessee ,.... 
Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia . 
Wyoming 


25 
14 
94 
28 

8 
50 
30 
13 

1 

1 
26 
36 
3 
29 
19 
52 
30 


Senator said that while his State does 
not want any of the Federal funds, it 
has need of all its own relief funds for 
use in its own boundaries, adding that 
$8,000,000 has been raised in his State 
to date and that $10,000,000 more will 
have to be raised before the Winter is 
over. 


Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, declared it to be “a crying shame 
that we don’t put aside every other mat- 
ter before Congress until we finish this 
legislation.” He said that those oppos- 
ing the legislation are “those who are 
able to pay taxes but don’t want any 
more taxes put on them.” 


By Dec. 31,| 


61 | 


Appropriations 


St. Louis and San Francisco; with some 
3,500 chapters, having 12,000 branches, 
covering the entire country. The chap- 
ters and their branches are composed of 
the leading citizens of each commu- 
nity. The normal work of the chapters 
includes home service for former service 
and service men and their families; pub- 
lic health nursing; classes in first aid, 
life saving, home hygiene and care of 
the sick, and nutrition; junior Red Cross 
activities in the schools; and various 
phases of volunteer service. The chap- 
ter is the unit for our roll call, fgr fund 
raising in disasters, and in the active 
work of the organization. 


Organization Into Local 
| Chapters Is Described 


In times of disaster, hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of volunteers en- 
list in the service, and the local chapter 
becomes a rallying point around which 
the resources of other organizations and 
individuals are assembled to meet the 
needs of the sufferers. In all counties 
seriously affected by the drought the 
local relief work has been organized un- 
der the direction of the chapter executive 
committee or a special relief committee, 
composed of leading citizens represent- 
ing all sections of the affected territory. 
The men and women serving on these 
committees are volunteers, familiar with 
local conditions and with the needs of 
their neighbors, as well as with local 
standards of liying. 


After interviewing applicants they de- 
termine the amount needed and give the 
applicant a written order on a country 
store for so much money. The applicant 
is free to select of staple articles of food 
that will serve him best. When the re- 
lief supplies have been delivered the 
merchant sends the bill to the chapter 
for payment. Funds are accounted for 
through the regular Red Cross account- 
ing system. 

The national organization has about 
150 well-trained and experienced disas- 
ter workers constantly occupied in visit- 
ing the chapters and aiding them in the 
organization and administration of re- 
lief. This staff is constantly in touch 
with iocal conditions in seriously affected 
localities and has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems as they change 
from day to day. Complaints made to 
me and others here are at once referred 
to one of these workers. 


The Red Cross is working in close co- 
operation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, so that the re- 
lief program* may be closely coordinated 
with that of the Government agricul- 
tural loan organization. The chairman 
of each Red Cross chapter or some per- 
son designated by him will act as liaison 
representative between the chapter and 
the county advisory seed loan commit- 
tee which has been established by the 
Department of Agriculture in connection 
with the administration of the loan fund. 


Sources of Funds 


Used in Drought Relief 


The Red Cross has expended through 
Jan. 27, $2,860,994.60 for drought relief, 
of which $329,162.50 was for the Fall 
seed program, and $2,531,832.10 for food 
and other items, including donated sup- 
plies. 

Consistent with the usual practice of 
the Red Cross, the drought relief work 
has been financed as much as possible 
through local donations of cash and sup- 
plies. As local resources become ex- 
hausted we make cash grants to the 
chapters to meet their needs. Due to 
the gradual depletion of local funds it 
has become increasingly * necessary to 
supplement the resources of chapters. 
From the beginning of the operation to 
Dec. 31, 1980, 47.5 per cent of the 
drought relief expenditures came from 
local funds; from Jan. 1, to Jan. 27, 
1931, only 11.8 per cent of these expen- 
ditures came from local funds. 

The sources from which the drought 
relief expenditures have been derived 
| from the beginning of the work through 
Jan. 27, 1931, are as follows: 

Expenditures from local funds (includ- 
jing chapter funds and donated supplies), 
$602,569.89; expenditures from National 
Red Cross funds, $2,258,424.71; totai, 
$2,860,994.60. 


Additional $10,000,000 
Fund Believed Adequate 


During the first 10 days of January 
the needs of hundreds of communities 
greatly increased due to the exhaustion 
/of chapter and individual resources and 
|demands upon the Red Cross to feed 
livestock. 

It became apparent that the amount 
appropriated for the disaster would be 
inadequate. The amount appropriated 
was $5,000,000. On Jan. 13 the Presi- 
dent, at our request, issued a proclama- 
tion asking the people to contribute $10,- 
000,000 to the Red Cross to meet our 
needs. To date collections total $3,- 
| 880,506. 


aside from its treasury, of $5,000,000 (of 
which there now remains $2,741,575.29), 
plus the $10,000,000 fund, will meet the 
needs. The exact amount required de- 
pends upon a number of factors: 

The effect of the lending machinery 


$2,850,000 Is Asked 


For Soldiers’ Homes 


' 


Fund Would Allow Extensions 
At Various Branches 


Legislation proposing an authorization 
for an appropriation of $2,850,000 to be 
immediately available for the erection of 
additional fatilities at branches of na- 
tional homes for soldiers, was recom- 
mended in a letter from Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
ito Chairman James (Rep.), of Hancock, 
Mich., of the House Committee on Min- 
itary Affairs, made public by the latter 
Jan. 28. The proposed amount would be 
allocated as follows: 

Northwestern branch, Milwaukee, 
Wis., for a building of 350-bed capacity, 
at an estimated cost of $300,000. 

Western branch, Leavenworth, Kans., 
facilities for the accommodation of 600 
patients, to cost not more than $1,- 
500,000. 

Pacific branch, Santa Monica, Calif., 
an additional wing to accommodate from 
275 to 300 patients and a new kitchen 





Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama,|and mess, not to exceed $550,000. 


called attention to tax refunds that have 
been made from the Federal Treasury 
and said that if such refunds could be 


Danville branch, Danville, Ill., new 
hospital facilities to accommodate from 
275 to 300 patients and additional 


made, something could be done to help! kitchen and mess facilities, not to exceed 


those in distress, 


$500,000. 


The amount, which the Red Cross set} 


Cities Advised 


Blood Donors 


System of Registration Sim- . 
ilar to That in New York, ° 
Is Recommended by Pub- 
lic Health Service 


The system of registration and super- 
vision of commercial blood donors and 
blood-donors’ agencies inaugurated by - 
the New York City Department of 
Health is commendable and might very 
well be employed to advantage by other 
large cities, it was stated orally Jan, 27 
by the Public Health Service. 

In a city the size of New York, it was 
stated, regulation in matters pertaining 
to the transfusion of blood is in the best 
interest of the public, for it prevents 
dangerous errors of various sorts, such 
as the use of blood from persons in dis- 
eased or in poor physical condition and 
the use of blood from persons in “in- 
compatible” groups. 

Demand Sets Price 

The following additional information 
was also furnished by the Service: 

In the average-sized city, according to 
estimates, there are from 300 to 1,00( 
transfusions performed every year. Thi 
demand for blood necessarily creates a 
rather high price and because of this % 
good many people, generally of strong 
constitution, enter into the business of 
donating blood on a commercial basis. 
Some of these are so successful that it 
is unnecessary for them to engage in any 
other occupations. The professional 
blood seller is paid well and in the larger 
cities can be assured of a fairly steady 
income. He may give as many as 40 
transfusions in a year and from this 
source alone is usually able to supply 
himself with the necessities of life. 

Of course in a business such as this, 
as in all other lines, there are amateurs. 
Needy, ambitious, or perhaps “romantic” 
persgns ae frequently attracted by ad- 
vertisements in the paper which offer 
$25 or $50 in exchange for a pint or so 
of blood. The person who offers himself 
in the feeling that he is accomplishing a 
noteworthy deed and is carried away by 
his romantic notions likes to’ believe that 
because of him someone’s life has been 
saved. But this is generally not the case. 
In perhaps 80 per cent of the cases the 
patient would have recovered anyhow. 


Blood Listed As to Type 


Blood transfusion is not given, as some 
people believe, only as a last resort. 
There are a number of factors which 
would make it advisable for a doctor 
to recommend a‘transfusion. The num- 
ber of red blood cells in the patient’s 
body may, for example, be far below nor- 
mal, or certain organs whose function 
it is to manufacture new blood for the 
body may be temporarily out of order. 

One might believe that these people 
who contribute their blood would be seri- 
ously harmed by the depletion. This is 
not the case. The human body has a 
marvelous way of recuperating. In a 
week to 10 days generally the blood sup- 
ply is supplemented by new blood. The 
donor feels weak for only a day or so 
following the transfusion and after that 
has only a scar on the arm to show fo: 
his sacrifice. i¢ 

The blood of one donor is not suitabyYe 
for every patient. All blood is not alike, 
and unless the donor’s blood matches the 
blood of the patient serious results may 
follow. This phenomenon was discov- 
ered as far back as 1900. 

The blood of a person falls into one 
of four arbitrary classifications, and the 
blood which is classified as one type 
will only agree with certain other types. 
For this reason hospitals carry a list of 
people who are blood donors and along- 
side of their names have them classified 
as to the type of blood which they pos- 
sess, 

New York System Explained 


Blood-donor agencies no doubt do the 
same, but because of various reasons 
carelessness has been known to creep 
in and mistakes be made. According 
to Dr. Wynne, of the New York Depart- 
ment of Health, “* * * some of these 
agencies exercise very little control over 
their donors, being interested chiefly in 
the profit to be derived from the busi- 
ness. We have found instances in which 
the blood of donors has been incorrectly 
grouped; donors unsuitable to a particu- 
lar donee -have been supplied, and in 
several cases donors have been found 
infected with dangerous communicable 
diseases,” 

Regulation of blood donors and blood- 
donor agencies would no doubt eliminate 
such carelessness as failing to make re- 
liable tests to determine the blood group 
to which a donor belongs, or mistaking 
one group for another, or supplying do- 
nors who have not been carefully exam- 
ined for various communicable diseases. 
It would be an advantage for large cities 
and large centers to inaugurate a simi- 


lar system under the supervision of thei 

boards of health. t 4 
of the Department of Agriculture for 
the $45,000,000 loan fund the extent to 
which the States may make special pro- 
vision (such, for instance, as the $400,- 
000 appropriation proposed by Okla- 
homa); the degree to which farm hands 
and tenantgy, are employed by farmers 
and planters; the opening up of indus- 
try with the warmer weather; and other 
like considerations. Regardless of the 
helpful considerations, our conviction is 
that the $10,000,000 fund will enable us 
adequately to meet the situation. 
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For Oceanic Air 


Lines Requested Broadcaste 


Dirigible Interests Tell 
House Committee of Steps 
Necessary in Developing 
German-American Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
This bill might require the Post Office 
Department to pay more to carry mail 
by airships than the revenue would 
amount to, he admitted. ; 

In addition to cutting the liability 
to “due diligence and care,’ ‘this meas- 
ure, Mr. Keating pointed out, places an 
airship service on a commercial footing 
with such ventures sponsored by other 
nations. The provisions are “more or 
less the general maritime law of the 
world,” he added. : 

Plans for Dr. Hugo Eckener, German 
airship specialist, are largely responsi- 
ble for the aeronautics industry’s desire 
to have the bill considered at this time, 
Mr. MacCracken disclosed. Germany is 
ahead of the United States in lighter- 
than-air development, he said, in describ- 
inje the pioneering work done with the 
“Yrraf Zeppelin.” 

The National Advisory Committee for 

leronautics repeatedly has expressed 
opinions as to the capability. of lighter- 
-than-air craft and believes airships can 
be constructed and operated satisfac- 
torily, Rear Admiral David Taylor (re- 
tired), the vice chairman, told the Com- 
mittee. 

Sketches Development - 

The course of development of lighter- 
than-air transportation was sketched by 
Paul W. Litchfield, president of the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation and of Inter- 
national Zeppelin Transport Corporation, 
- who said that the airship has advantages 
in the way of speed which will insure 
development of a substantial volume of 
traffic. 

_Use of radio, internal combustion en- 
gines, water-recovery apparatus, and he- 
lium. have brought lighter-than-air serv- 
ice to the commercial stage, Mr. Litch- 
field asserted. “Our problem is about 
the same as that of the merchant ma- 
rine,” he pointed out in explaining the 
need for Federal support. 

_ “The German Government is giving 
lighter-than-air projects all kinds of sup- 
port,” Mr. Litchfield said, while Great 
Britain is active in this development. 
The McNary-Parker bill, he added, 
means that in this country private cap- 
ital will take all the risk in commercial 
Pioneering. 

Plans for international service drawn 
up by Pacific Zeppelin Transport and 
International Zeppelin Transport require 
a domestic organization in the trans- 
pacific field and a cooperative German- 
American company in the transatlantic 
field, he said. Development by competi- 
tion would result in disadvantages to 
American progress, he pointed out, while 
cooperative progress will “protect our 
interests.” 

Asked by Representative Merritt 
(Rep.), of . Stamford, Conn., whether 
projected German airships would be in- 
flated with helium, Mr. Litchfield said 
tlaey are designed to use either helium 


oMhydrogen. “They will use it if they| 


can get it,” he added. 
Early Passage Asked 
. Recommendations for early passage of 
the measure as a constructive step in 
the development of the aeronautics in- 
dustry were read by Charles A. Law- 
rence, representing the Aeronautical 

Chamber of Commerce, Inc. The Cham- 

ber’s executive committee is unanimously 

of the opinion that the bill. is advan- 
tageous to the industry, he said. 

A_ Pacific-coast-to-Singapore airship 
service would require less time for the 
trip than is now needed for a New York- 
to-London steamship trip, Mr. Litchfield 
said. Airships of proper size would cost 
about $4,000,000, he said, and would be 
considerably larger than the “Graf Zep- 
pelin” or the Navy’s nearly-completed 
“ZRS-4.” 

ary Operation Costs Given 

Pointing out that “efficiency comes 
only with size” in airship operation, Mr. 
Litchfield said that the Goodyear-Zep- 
pelin’s six nonrigid ships last year car- 
ried 34,000 passengers and cost about 
$500,000 annually to operate. 

Studies of preliminary requirements 
to international airship service have 
been carried out by International-Zep- 
pelin Transport, Garrard Winston, New 
York attorney and counsel for the con- 
cern, testified. The corporation is capi- 
talized for $100,000, he said, and is es- 
sentially a study corporation. Germany 
has no financial interest in the organi- 
zation, although Dr. Eckener is a direc- 
tor, he’ said. 

Directors Are Listed 

Other directors of the corporation; he 
said, are: Edward A. Deeds, United 
Aircraft and Transport Corp,; Ronald 
M.. Byrnes, Joseph P. Ripley, and George 
W@ Buckley, vice presidents of the Na- 

tional City Co.; Edward 0. McDonnell, 
G. M. P. Murphy Co.; Frederick B. 
Rentschler, United Airchaft and Trans- 
4 port Corp.; Roy A. Hunt, Aluminum Co. 
of America; J. A. Rafferty, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp.; P. W. Litch- 
£eld, and Jerome C. Hunsaker, Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corp. 

Preliminary negotiations provide that 
during the period of study neither the 
Gefman Zeppelin Company nor Good- 
year-Zeppelin will attempt to work out 
business arrangements with other na- 
tions, he said, but this period expires in 
about two months. The plans call for 
construction of one airship in both this 
country and Germany and with eventual 
construction of additional ships in both 
nations, 

_ - Sees Loss in Operation 
Pointing out that an American lighter- 

than-air ‘service needs Government sup- 
port, Mr. Winston said the cost of con- 
struction and operating in Germany is 
60 per cent of that in this country. “Be- 
fore you can raise capital) you must 
show you have a prospect of putting the 
business on a reasonable basis,” he 
added. 

The early stages of such service would 
be most expensive, Mr. Winston re- 
marked, and not many passengers are 
expected to use the line at first. There 
would be a gradual decrease in the need 
for mail pay, however, he asserted. 

Dirigible airships of at least 7,500,000 
eubic feet capacity are required for eco- 
nomical operation over an international 
route, Jerome C, Hunsaker, vice presi- 
dent of Goodyear-Zeppelin, said. Ex- 
plaining plans for the service, he said, 
the ships would be able to carry 80 pas- 
sengers and 25,000 pounds of mail and 
express. The cost, including helium and 

arts, of construction would be close to 
500,000, he said. The ships would be 
powered with eight 600-horsepower en- 
gines, he explained, and could operate 
at cruising speed on any four, he 
* They would contain 13 gas-containing 
cells, similar in principle to watertight 
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overnment Aid |Radio Said to Be Endangered 


Copyright Bill 


rs and Theaters Oppose Measure at First Day’s 
Hearing Before Senate Committee 


On Patents 


The radio industry as a whole, and 
broadcasting in particular, would be im- 
periled if the Vestal copyright bill (H. 
R. 12549) is enacted in its present form, 
the Senate Committee on Patents was 
told Jan, 28 by representatives of the in- 
dustry. 

Under the measure, which already has 
been passed by the House, all literary 
works automatically would become copy- 
righted. The bill amends and consoli- 
dates previous acts respecting copy- 
rights, and would permit the United 
States to enter the International Copy- 
right Bureau at Berne. 

Organizations which opposed _ the 
measure at the first day of the two-day 
hearing set by Chairman Waterman 
(Rep.), of Colorado, included the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, Radio 
Manufacturers Association, Radio Pro- 
tective Association, Motion Picture The- 
ater Owners of America, and the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. Pro- 
ponents of the bill will appear on Jan. 29. 

“Unlimited copyright racketeering” 
would result from the passage of the 
measure in its present form, and it would 
“stop the progress of literary art in the 
United States,” opponents contended in 
their testimony. 

Opposing primarily those portions of 
the measure proposing automatic copy- 
right of all compositions without the 
necessity for their registration in Wash- 
ington, witnesses held that it “menaced” 
the future of radio by curtailing the sup- 
ply of artistic and literary compositions 
available, and inevitably would result in 
deterioration of program quality. 

Carl Fenning, Washington attorney, 
objected to the automatic copyright pro- 
visions of the bill, and to other portions 
of the bill “from the standpoint of patent 
lawyers.” Certain provisions of the bill 
as now drafted, make the bill uncon- 





Security Loans Show 
Gain in Minneapolis 


stitutional, “in that they take away part 
of the exclusive right” of copyright mo- 
nopoly, he said. 

At the invitation of Chairman Water- 
man (Rep.), of Colorado, Mr. Fenning 
will. submit a group of suggested amend- 
ments, 


“Isn’t it ridiculous,” asked Senator 


Dill (Dem.), of Washington, “that the! 


United States should have its copyright 
laws drafted to suit foreign countries?” 
He referred especially to provisions of 
the Vestal bill providing for the admis- 
sion of the United States into the In- 
ternational Copyright Union, at Berne. 
“I think we had better stay out of the 
union,” the Washington Senator contin- 
ued. “It sounds like League of Nations.” 
Mr. Fenning said that this country 
has not been willing “to stand upon its 
own feet in the copyright matter.” 
Describing the bill “as one of the 
most dangerous and most un-American 
measures ever introduced in Congress, 
Oswald F. Schuette, executive secretary 
of the Radio Protective Association, op- 
posed the measure. Adoption in the form 
in which it has been passed by the House 
“would stop the progress of literary art 
in the United States,” he said, adding: 
“For 100. years from the date on 
which that bill is passed and signed 
by the President, no publisher would 
dare to reprint without a copyright li- 
cense any article, any poem, any song, 
any contribution to literature in any 
form even though its author may have 
had no intention of copyrighting it.” 
Continuing, Mr. Schuette said in part: 
“Your Committee should study closely 
the fundamental principles of this bill. 
Its passage is far too high a price to pay 
for the mere privilege of becoming a 
member of the International. Copyright 
Union. The rules of that convention 
may be appropriate to European condi- 
tions. But in America, not even Canada 
has accepted that convention, despite the 








High Record Set for Advances 
On Bonds and Stocks 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
western Wisconsin 6 per cent. In the 
western States of the district, the de- 
clines ranged from 9 to 11 per cent. 

Country member banks increased their 
borrowings from this Federal Reserve 
Bank during the four weeks ended Jan. 
14, although usually these borrowings de- 
i cline at this season to the lowest level 
of the year. On Jan. 14, country mem- 
ber banks were borrowing twice ‘as much 
|}as onthe corresponding date last year, 
and only $260,000 less than at their 
Autumn peak in August, 1930. The in- 
crease in borrowings has been largely in 


borrowings are the largest for this time 
of year since 1924. In the eastern half 
of the district, borrowings on Jan. 14 
were about the usual amount for this 
season, but were slightly more than on 
| the corresponding date in 1930. 

City Deposits Decline 

City member banks, which make 
weekly reports to this office, experienced 
a seasonal decrease in deposits during 
the four weeks ended Jan. 14, but on that 
date their deposits were 6 per cent larger 
than a year ago, and were practically 
equal to the largest amount of deposits 
reparted in previous years for the cor- 
responding date. The decrease in de- 
posits during the four weeks was almost 
entirely in public funds, 

Loans to customers by city member 
banks decreased seasonally during the 
four weeks ending Jan. 14, and were 
smaller on that date than in either of 
the two preceding years for which fig- 
ures are available. Investment holdings 
remained practically unchanged during 
the four-week period, and were larger 
on Jan. 14 than a year ago, but smaller 
than two years ago. 

The Dec. 31 called reports afford an- 
other opportunity to examine the com- 
position and trends of member banks 
earning assets. During the fourth quar- 
ter, loans to customers decreased both 
at country member banks and at city 
member banks. Investments also de- 
clined during the quarter at country 
member banks, owing to the decrease 
in deposits. The investments of city 
member banks, on the other hand, in- 
creased moderately, although they did 
not reach the high level of two years 
ago. During the year 1930, loans to 
customers and investments of country 
member banks both declined,:and at the 
close of the year the excess of invest- 
ments over loans to customers was very 
small’ At city member banks, loans to 
customers declined during the year, and 
investment holdings increased, but loans 
to customers continued to exceed in- 
vestments by a wide margin. 

Customers’ Loans Increase 


Loans to customers on securities in- 
creased slightly during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1930 at city member banks, and 
remained unchanged at country member 
banks. This class of loans made a new 
high record at the city banks, but was 
slightly smaller at country member 
banks than the highest level reached a 
year ago. All other loans to customers 
decreased moderately during 1930, both 
at country banks and at city banks. 

The decrease in investment holdings 
of country member banks in the fourth 
quarter and during the year 1930 was 
chiefly in commercial paper and brokers’ 
loans. Since these classes of invest- 
ments are usually included with the 
loans and discounts of banks, a decline 
in these items in the customary abstracts 
of called reports would show as a de- 
cline in loans instead of a decline in in- 
vestments. City member banks made 
very little change in their brokers’ loans 
and commercial paper holdings during 
the fourth quarter and during the year 
1930. The increase in their investments 
was almost entirely in bonds and other 
securities, 








compartments on surface vessels, and 
would be able to carry more than the 
regular useful load by securing “dynamic 
life” through use of the engines. The 
crew would number 50, he said, being 
composed of 25 engineers and a 25-man 
deck force. 

Besides limiting liability and providing 
for mail contract awards to American- 
built airships, the bill provides, the Com- 
mittee was told by several witnesses, for 
negotiating of trade agreements under 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce without danger of violating the 
Sherman and Clayton acts. This provi- 
sion allows fixing rates, controlling com- 
petition, pooling losses, earnings, or traf- 
fic, and other economical arrangements. 


the western half of the district where}. 





participation of the British Empire. 

“To stop copyright ra-keteering, we 
suggest the following amendment: 

“It shall be unlawful for any copy- 
right owner to contract, combine or con- 
spire. with any other copyright owner or 
owners, either directly or through any 
agent or agents, to fix a price or royalty 
rate for the use of any copyrighted work, 
and any such act shall be a complete de- 
fense to any suit, case or proceedings 
for any infringement of any copyright of 
such copyright owner.” 

Mr. Schuette said that newspaper pub 
lishers should “realize the harm” to their 
business which would accrue from the 
terms of the bill. Eugene C. Brokmeyer, 
representing the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, objected to provisions 
of the bill as they affect the retail drug- 
gist. _He proposed an amendment under 
which the rendition of a composition by 
mechanical reproduction, shall on the 
playing of a phonograph record, or by 
a radio receiving set, would not be con- 
sidered a “public performance” of that 
copyright,/unless an admission fee was 
charged.’ 

H. E. Capehart, representing the slot- 
machine‘and automatic phonograph man- 
ufacturers, said his organization was not 
opposed to the bill as a whole, but 
added: 

“Now .we find ourselves faced with 
‘ruination because the copyright owner, 
under the Vestal bill, can collect royal- 
ties from the operators of the coin-con- 
trolled machines. Now, under the law, 
a single royalty is paid initially for all 
{the machines, as ‘one royalty.’” 


Multiple Charges 
Cited by Mr. Hedges 


“In other words, what you are ob- 
jecting to is a multiplicity of charges,” 
asked Senator Dill. 

“Yes,” the witness replied. “It sim- 
ply has no place in a free country.” _ 

Representing the organized radio 
broadcasters .of the Nation, William S. 
Hedges, chairman of the executive com- 
mitte of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, outlined the opposition of 
the Association. 

Explaining that. the average broad- 
casting station uses about 200 different 
pieces of copyrighted music a day, he 
said the bill would result in “chaos” to 
the industry and would open the way 
for “unlimited copyrighted racketeering” 
by removing the one safeguard of copy- 
right registration. 














Under the Vestal bill 
there would be an automatic copyright, 


which would make virtually impossible 
the determination of whether or not a 
particular composition is copyrighted, he 


is at stake,” he declared, because of the 
creation under the bill of an 
closed monopoly” in copyrights. 

Broadcasters, he said, would have to 
exercise extreme caution in selection of 
broadcast material, and consequently the 
public will “suffer” through unquestion- 
able deterioration of program quality. 

The bill has many defects and is a 
“menace to broadcasting,” Mr. Hedges 
declared. It fosters a clique of “shyster 
lawyers,” he declared, who may fleece 
the broadcasters and force them to ex- 
pend funds as royalties. 


Louis G. Caldwell, former general 
counsel of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, as counsel for the broadcasters, re- 
viewed in detail their opposition to the 
measure. 

Federal courts, he said, already have 
held that the reception of a copyrighted 
musieal composition on a receiving set 
for the entertainment of guests in a 
hotel, or at similar places, is not an 
infringement of copyright. 

Mr. Caldwell proposed amendments to 
the bill to protect the interests of the 
broadcasters, including an amendment 
to provide that only the station originat- 
ing the program should be held subject 
to action in case of suit for violation of 
copyright in the broadcasting of music. 


Film. Theater Owners 


Oppose Proposal 


A. Julian Brylawski, of Washington, 
D. C., representing the Motion Picture 
Theater Owners of America, stated that 
motion picture theater owners believe the 
bill will place them in the category of 
infringers and violators of copyrights 
and render them subject to the penalties 
of the act. 

Mr. Brylawski said that the theater 
owner cannot separate a musical score 
which accompanies a sound picture, and 
that “innocently and unwittingly” the 
theater owner becomes a violator and in- 
fringer, under the proposed legislation, 
in the case of copyrighted musical com- 
positions used in the picture. 

“The theater owner should not be 
placed in such a position whereby un- 
der threats of suits and court action 
for alleged violation of copyrights he 
may be mulcted in damages, and com- 
pelled to pay tribute to associations and 


“undis- 














said. 
“The very existence of the broadcasters 





Record of Bills in 
STATE LEGISLATURES © 


Agriculture 
Mont. H. J. R. 2. See Taxation. 
Mont. H. 123. See Taxation. 
Tex. H. 145. See Taxation. 
Banks: Finance 
Ark. S. 56. Whaley. Prohibiting use of 


same bank or building and loan unless un- 
der supervision of State Banking Com- 
missioner. 

Ark. H. 26. Coffelt. To require surety 
for bank deposits; Banks and Banking. 

Ark. H. 28. Meyers. Requiring surety 
bonds from banks accepting improvement 
district funds; Banks and Banking. 

Ark. H. 29. Meyers. To require surety 
honds from all banks accepting public 
funds; Banks and Banking. 

Ark. S. U. R. 4. Bailey. For appoint- 
ment of joint committee of 12 to investi- 
gate banking and insurance departments; 
Banks and Banking. 

Ark. H.C. R. 5. Clark. Calling for in- 
vestigation of banking conditions in Ar- 
kansas; Banks and Banking. 

Ind. H.126. McClain. To require banks, 
trust companies and corporations acting as 
executor or administrator to provide sep- 
arate bonds; Judiciary B. 

Ind. H. 13‘. Wilson. Prohibiting bank- 
ing institutions from accepting trusts, or 
acting as trustees, assignees, receivers, ad- 
ministrators, executors or guardians in in- 
stances where a natural person may serve 
in such capacity; Banks, 

Me. H.15. Sturtevant. Defining require- 
ments of dealers in securities; Banks and 
Banking. 

Mass. S. 136. An act to permit savings 
banks to sell letters of credit; Banks and 
Banking. 

Minn. H. 138. Rosetter. Providing re- 
serve may te “in cash or balance due from 
solvent banks,” eliminating old provision 








individuals to whom no tribute is due,” 
Mr. Brylawski told the Committee. 

He declared further that no license fee 
or seat tax is justifiable or should be 
exacted by or on behalf of an author or 
composer who has already for a consid- 
eration parted with the rights to make 
the sound picture. 

The passage of the bill without amend- 
ment would “place the entire industry 
at the mercy of this organization,” he 


declared. He proposed amendments to 
protect the interests of the theater 
owners. 
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requiring “one-fourth of which shall be in 
cash, the remainder in balances due from 
solvent banks”; Banks ani Banking. 

N. H. S. 16. Relating to the :ate of 
interest on small loans; Banks. 

N. C. H. 187. Moye. Requiring all 
checks given by tobacco warehouses for the 
purchase of tobacco in North Carolina to be 
made payable to order; Judiciary 2. 

Ohio. H. 77. Justus. For the reductions 
of chattel loan interest rate from 3 per 
cent per month to 2 per cent per month. 

R. I. H. 594. Cianciarulo. Requires all 
bill collectors to be licensed by the bank 
commissioner. 

Tenn. H. 246. Payne et al. 
small loan business. 

Tex. S. 33. Woodul. For the regula- 
tion of security sales; Civil Jurisprudence. 

Wash. S. 48. Phipps et.al. Regulating 
small loans; Judiciary. 

y. Va. H. 31. Starcher. 
for credit unions; Banks. 

W. Va. S. 10. Taylor. 
credit unions; Banks. 


Constitution 


8S. J. R. 2. See Government. 
S. 234 and H. 351. See Prohibi- 


To regulate 


To provide 


To provide for 


Ark. 

Calif. 
tion. 

Minn. H. 114. Proposing an amendment 
to State constitution so es to reserve to 
the people the direct power of the initiative 
and referendum as additional means to 
secure and control legislation, and by which 
the people may amend the constitution; 
Eleetions. 


Nebr. H. 86. See Crime: Prisons. 
Crime: Prisons 
Ind. S. 40. Moorhead. To provide for 


the licensing of private detectives and de- 
tective agencies; Judiciary. 

Ind. S. 74. Kehoe and Slenker. To 
establish bipartisan State Probation Com- 
mission of four members, to appoint State 
probation officers; Judiciary. 

Nebr. S. 59, To repeal indeterminate sen- 
tence law; Judiciary. 

Nebr. H. 88. Boelts. Providing for the 
submission of constitutional amendment 
abolishing the State board of control for 
State penal and eleemosynary institutions, 

N. H. H. 147. Mr. Carter. To establish 
a probation department in the State board 
of public welfare; Revision of Statutes. 

Ohio. H. 100. Mr. Templin. To provide 
for a uniform firearms act to license the 
dealing in and carrying of small arms. 

Ohio. H. 108. Mr. Laurence. To repeal 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 








What Is Gum-Dipping? 


is the Firestone trade name for that 
patented, basic process which makes Fire- 
stone Tires fundamentally different from 
all other tires. It is one of the reasons why 


tion and 


tends to 
pull the 


ee 


Gum-Dipping 


Firestone, through many years, has easily 
been able to make good the statement: 
“Most miles per dollar.” It is not some- 
thing done to a tire after it is made. It 
is something very vital done before the 
tire is made. 


To grasp 


the full significance of Gum-Dipping, it 
is necessary to know something about how 
a tire is made and what goes on within 
a tire on the road. The body of the tire 
bears the principal strains in service. To it 
is attached the tread which provides trac- 


takes the wear of the road, 


The usual tire 


body is built up of layers or plies of cot- 
ton cords between which rubber has been 
forced. Rubber is incompressible. Hence 
the tire body practically does not expand 
or contract to meet road shocks. It flexes 
—that is, it changes form. 


The strain of the flexing 


pull the plies apart and also to 
cords themselves apart. A tire 
flexes about seven hundred times in a mile 
—which gives some idea of the strains and 
the friction which a tire must endure, 


The great enemy 


to tire life is internal friction. Years 
ago the fabric was square-woven—and the 
cotton cords sawed, one across another. 


If cotton rubs 


against cotton, the tire soon heats up and 
collapses. That is why the square-woven 
fabric tires were so short-lived. Then came 
the tires with parallel cords that could 
not saw each other. The best square- 
woven fabric tire would go scarcely four 
thousand miles. A poor cord tire will give 





of Quality 


at least twice that mileage. Making the 


Eight pounds 
of fine, pure rubber are, by the patented 
Gum-Dipping process, integrated into 
every one hundred pounds of cotton cords. 
This means three extra pounds of pure 
rubber added to an average set of tires 


—and added where it means most to the 
strength and the life of the tire. This extra 


rubber all goes into the cords of the tire 


—where you never see it. 


Why 


does Firestone put in this extra value? 
And what does it mean to you? It means 
just this. The performance —~the extra 


value—has been shown for years on the 
road and in the laboratory. It has been 


proved that Gum-Dipping: 


—increases the flexing life of a 


cotton cord by 58%. 


cords parallel was a great advance— 


but it was only part of the battle against 


internal friction. 


It was realized 


—increases tire life by from 25% 


to over 40%, according to the sever- 
ity of the service—the more severe the 


that if the fibers of cotton in a cord could 


be insulated one from another, then a 
step-up in tire life could be had compa- 
rable to that made by shifting from square- 
woven fabric to parallel cords. That is 
what. all tire makers have been striving 
for. That is what Firestone has achieved. 


Every cord 
used in Firestone Tires has been treated 


service, the higher the percentage. 


Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires are not just tires. 
They are thirty years of organized ex- 
perience. They are sold only through Fire- 
stone Service Dealers and Service Stores 
and only as Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 


—bearing the Firestone name and bear- 


on this page. 


with a rubber solution which penetrates 


every cord and coats every fiber; and 
thus not only the cords, but also the very 


fibers within them are insulated. 


Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 





ing the Firestone emblem that appears 


Wherever you live— 


city or country —a fresh and complete 
stock of Firestone products is near-by. 


























Branch Reported 


Bill as Submitted to the 
House Carries a Total of 
$23,857,000 for Opera- 
tion During Fiscal Year 


The legislative appropriation bill car- 
ing a total of $23,857,975 for Congress, 
the Capitol, the Library of Congress and 
the Government Printing Office for the 
next fiscal year, was reported to the 
House by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions Jan. 28. It is $3,219,792 under the 
current year appropriations and $4,825,- 
636 less than the estimates submitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Funds for Senate ae 
The larger sums in the appropriations 
listed in the Committee’s report are: For 
the Senate, $3,252,472, including $960,000 
for salaries of Senators and $51,000 for 
their mileage; $724,200 for Senators’ 
clerks; $481,300 for salaries of Commit- 
tee employes; $121,700 for clerks under 
the Secretary of the Senate; $287,482 for 
salaries in the office of the Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper and for Senate 
Office Building police; $250,000 for in- 
quiries and investigations and numerous 
miscellaneous items. There is $25,000 
for senatorial stationery; $60,340 for re- 
porting Senate debates; and $40,000 for 
the Senate kitchens. | 
Funds for House | 
House of Representatives, $8,181,462. | 
This includes $4,580,000 for salaries and | 
mileage of Representatives; $296,000 for | 
annual employes of Committees; report- 
ing hearings, $25,000; official reporters 
of debates and Committee stenographers 
$100,180; clerk hire for members and’ 
delegates, $2,200,000; stationery, $60,- | 
000; and miscellaneous. 
Capitol police, $94,430; Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing, $11,620; legislative coun- 
sel, $75,000, 
Architect of the Capitol, $6,543,032 
including the following: Capitol build- 





ings repairs, $345,555; Capitol grounds, | 


care and improvement, $256,726; repairs | 
to Senate and House garages, $1,000; 
Senate subway transportation, $2,000; | 
Senate Office building maintenance, 
$191,963; House Office building mainte- 
nance, $198,265; House Office building 
construction, $3,400,000; Capitol power 
plant, $359,450; Library of Congress 
building and grounds, annex construc- 
tion, $1,000,000; Library of Congress re- 
pairs, supplies, ete., $94,675; Botanic 
Garden Building, $576,398; and miscel- 
laneous items. 

Botanic Gardens, salaries and repairs 
and improvements, $173,882. 

Library of Congress 

Library of Congress, $2,228,077, in- 
cluding the following items: Salaries, 
including copyright office, $1,082,105; | 
legislative reference service, $73,990; 
distribution of card indexes, $170,500; 
increase of the library, $130,000; print- 
ing and binding, $207,000; index to Fed- 
eral statutes, $50,000; purchase of books 
for law library, $50,000; books of ref- 
erence, Supreme Court, $2,500; and mis- 
cellany. 

A special printing and binding item of | 
$35,000 is included under the library for | 
publishing the remaining volumes of the | 
journals of the continental Congress, 27 | 
of which have been published and six 
of which remain to be published. The| 
amount included in the bill will complete 
this work. The $35,000 also includes the | 
printing of the fourth and final volume | 
of the records of the Virginia company | 
and an allotment for rebinding in full 
morocco 302 volumes of the papers of 
George Washington, now covered with| 
canvas. 

Government printing office, $3,294,- 
000, of which $2,500,000 is for salaries, 
printing and binding for Congress and 
working capital and the rest for mis- 
cellany. The Bureau of the Budget sub- | 
mitted an estimate of $1,000,000 for a! 
new building for the Government Print- 
ing Office to replace an old structure! 
but the bill omits any appropriation 
for it. 

New Construction 

The Committee report says the bill in- 
cludes approximately $3,600,000 for new 
projects or Increase in appropriations for 
present projects, comprising an increase | 
of $1,900,000 toward continuing construc- | 
tion of the second House Office Building 
a new item of $1,000,000 toward con 
struction of the Library of fonenain| 
Annex, $576,398 for the new Botanic | 

and Development | 


Garden Conservatory 
and $133,000 for renewal of the west 
steps of the Capitol Building. | 

_The Committee did not include in the 
bill the Budget estimates of $3,368,250 | 
for construction of the First Street wing 
of the Senate Office Building, leaving | 
that for the Senate to determine. It 
created the title of assistant architect 
of the Capitol, instead of executive as- 
sistant. _It provides $42,100 for im- 
proved fire protection for the Capitol 
and Senate and House Office Buildings. 

House Office Building 

que report adds; 

e new House Office was authori 
Jan. 10, 1929, at a total cost of site _ 
building of $8,400,000. The cost of the| 
site was $1,077,745, leaving the limit| 
of cost of the building at $7,322,254, 
zened upon ane vente let, the esti- 
mated cost of completion of the building | 
is $5,970,000, making a total ge 
and building of $7,047,745, or $1,352,-| 
oe aoe than the limit of cost. The ar- | 
cnitect estimates that approximat 
$400,000 will be required c. eae nd 
building with desks, etc., so that under 
the present estimated status of the proj-| 
est, it would be completed, including 
furnishing, for $7,447,745, or $952,254 
under the limit of cost established by 
law. : 

The total appropriations made to date | 
aggregate $3,600,000 and the amount! 
requested was $3,800,000, which would | 
be the sum to complete, including fur-| 
nishing. The Committee recommends| 
$3.400,000, or the full amount needed | 
for all work except furnishing, and has | 
postvoned the appropriation of $400,000 | 
for furnishings pending the formulation | 
of definite plans and estimates of what| 
is required. As the building will not! 
be ready for two years, there will be 
ample time to provide the appropria- | 
tion at the next session. . 

For the Library building there is rec- 
ommended for repairs $94,675, an in-| 
crense of $36,675, for installation of | 
high-pressure water nines for better fire | 
protection of the building. The amount | 
recommended also inc'udes $40,000 as| 
the second installment of a total of 
$105,000 for renewal of the copper roof 
of the Library building, including the 
dome. for which an initial appropriation 
of %25.000 is included in the current 
yeerr’s funds. 

The Act of June 13, 1930, authorized 
$6,500,000 for the construction of an an- 
nex for the Library of Congress. The! 


appropriation has already heen made for| the end of the 
the site. The bill carries $1,000,000 to-| 1931 or early i 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Foreign Trade in Foodstuffs 


Furthered by Federal Agency | 


Import and Export Statistics Compiled on 400 Com- 
modities and About 130 Countries 


‘ Topic VI: F 


oreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 
their places in the administrative organ 


Foreign Trade. 
By Edward G. 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective o 
izations, The present series deals wit 


Montgomery 


Chief, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


S ALREADY set forth in the arti- 
cle on domestic trade in food- 
stuffs, this division concerns itself 

with business at home to an increasing 
extent. Its main function, however, is 
helping to meet the needs of exporters 
rather than of producers. 

The division was organized in Au- 
gust, 1921, and is one of the original 
commodity divisions in the Department 
of Commerce. During the nine years 
the personnel of this division has 
grown from four employes to 37 per- 
sons in the Washington office. The in- 
crease in personnel has been paralleled 
by an increase in services rendered. 
During the past year the services ren- 
dered to the trade in foodstuffs 
amounted to more than 250,000 and in 
addition to this a large amount of ma- 
terial was distributed automatically 
through the nine regular weekly circu- 
lars on canned foods, tropical products, 
meats, etce., published by the division. 
Over 60 special monthly statistical re- 
ports on foodstuffs are also made to 
the trade through the Statistical Divi- 
sion of the Bureau. The importance 
of foodstuffs in the United States is 
| appreciated when it is noted that 
| the total exports amounted to $753,- 
| 857,000 in 1929, and imports of food- 
stuffs around $962,181,000 a year. The 
imports are largely of sugar, coffee, 
bananas, and other tropical products 
not produced in sufficient quantities in 
the United States. 

* 

THE plan on which the Foodstuffs 

Division, as well as other commod- 
ity groups operate, is through close 
cooperation with the trade. When new 
problems arise special advisory com- 
mittees are formed and a plan of op- 
eration is worked out. Moreover, a 
close contact is kept with all the trade 
associations dealing with foodstuffs 
and advisory trade committees which 
have been established. The division 
now has working contact with 190 
trade associations, 350 trade papers, 
and more than 9.000 business houses 
and individuals. While the trade itself 
must carry on the actual business there 
are many functions which a Govern- 
ment Department can perform that 
render important service in any well- 
developed program in trade promotion. 
The object of cooperating with the 
trade is to find out where we can put in 
our oar to aid their program. Some 
of the important functions may be 
briefly cited: 

There are some 400 foodstuff com- 
modities in our export trade and about 
130 countries in which there are some 
import and export statistics on these 
commodities. No single business house 
could attempt to keep at hand statisti- 
cal information on all these countries 
and commodities. In fact, many of the 
countries do not have regular statisti- 
cal services which are available, and it 


| 


* * 


is only through the consuls and rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce that we are able to secure much 
of the information, By way of further 
illustration, no private business could 
find the means of keeping in touch with 
all the changes of the Pure Food Laws, 
trade regulations, charges in tariffs 
which are constantly going on through- 
out the world. A large number of 
countries last year were changing their 
tariff laws. In many countries changes 
in regulations are made without notice. 
Matters of *his kind are clearly func- 
tions that a government agency can 
better perform and, in fact, is probably 
the only agency that can keep all of 
this information current. 
~ aa 

PECIFIC surveys as to the market 

when requests are made. These 
surveys include such information as 
past imports of the product, domestic 
production, competition, preference of 
the trade for certain grades, packages 
to Be used, distributing and warehouse 
facilities—in general, prospects for 
trade in the commodity and what steps 
might be taken to exploit the market. 
In addition, other divisions would se- 


Bills and Resolutions 
Approved by President 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on Jan. 28, 
has approved bills and resolutions re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 

Jan. 15: 


. Hi. Res. 447. Joint resolution making 

resolution for the relief of farmers in the 
Jan. 19: 

tween the States of Sree. and Idaho 
Jan, 21: 
Jan. 23 

widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting squares 
$: 4149. An act to add certain.lands to 
S. 5036. An act to extend the time for 


an appropriation to carry out the provi- 
sions of the public resolution entitled “Joint 
drought and/or storm stricken areas of the 
United States,” approved Dec, 20, 1930. 

S. 2865. An act granting the consent of | 
Congress to compacts or agreements he- 
with respect to the boundary line between 
said States. - 

‘H. R. 9991. An act to fix the salary of the 
Minister to Liberia. 

Ss. 3895. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
1299, 1300 and 1935, 

Jan. 26: 
the Ashley National Forest in the State of 
Wyoming. 
| completing the construction of & bridge 
| across the Delaware River near Trenton, 


| aN. 


| §. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to pro- 
|vide for the erection of a memorial to 
| William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I. 

S. 196. An act to provide for uniform 
| administration of the national parks by the 
| United States Department of the Interior, 
{and for other purposes. 


same provisions to corporation, and provid- 
ing penalties; Judiciary. 

Ind, H. 146. See Commerce and Trade. 
N. H. H. 2387. Kelly. To prevent the 
| practice of law by unauthorized persons and 
| by corporations. 
| Ohio, S. 29. Lorbach. To make uniform 
| the form and wording of declaratory judg- | 
; ments. 

Ohio. S. 41. See Commerce and Trade. 

Ohio. S. 57. Gillen. Providing for an} 
all-inclusive bar association in Qhio. 

Ohio. H. 81. Nipperts To provide for 
declaratory judgments, 

S. Dak. S. 43. Committee on Judiciary. To 
provide for the creation and establishment 
of an association to be known as “The State 
Bar of South Dakota,” to provide for ad- 


cure information on advertising meth- 
ods, tariff and trade regulations, port 
facilities, commercial laws and prac- 
tices to be observed, and, if desirable, 
investigate agencies and importing 
houses as prospective distributors. As 
a rule we would not take the initiative 


| 
| 
mission to the bar, and for discipline of 
members, etc. 

Tex. S. 57. Woodward. To create State 
bar of Texas, and to regulate the practice 
of law; Civil Jurisprudence. 

Tex. 77. Bond. Providing that 
}nine jurors in felony cases and five jurors | 
jin misdemeanor cases may return verdict; | 


in invesigations of this kind. They are 
generally undertaken when some par- 
ticular industry or export house desires 
the information. However, so many 
requests of this kind have been handled 
within the past six years that a large 
number of the commodities are covered 
and information is on file in many 
cases. 

The Foodstuffs Division is also a 
service bureau for the trade in broad 

roblems where frequently several 

epartments of the Government are 
involved. 

The Foodstuffs Division is gradually 
building up an “Exporters’ Index” of 
all those firms in the United States en- 
gaged in export trade. To get on the 
Index a firm must be controlled by 
American capital and be primarily en- 
gaged in exporting American prod- 
ucts. At the same time, through the | 
Commercial Intelligence Division, there | 
is being built up information on for- | 
eign firms which import food products. 
On each foreign firm there is a world | 
trade directory report which gives in- | 
formation in regard to its capital, gen- 
eral reputation in the trade, personnel, 
and bank references. This is to meet 
the needs of American firms who wish 
to find agencies or representatives in 
foreign countries, and also to put for- | 
eign firms looking for American prod- 
ucts in touch with those who are best 
able to supply their needs in the 
American trade. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 30, Wilbur J. Page, Chief, Hide and Leather Division, Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, discusses the 


activities of the Hide and Leather Divis 


of those industries with which it is par 


Bills Introduced in 


ion as they relate to the foreign trade 
ticularly concerned. 


State Legislatures 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


the life sentence provision of the Habitual 
Criminal Act. 

Tenn. S. 44. Mr. Cornelius. To pro- 
hibit the use or possession of firearms or 
other deadly weapons in the commission of 
felonies, and to provide felonies therefor. 
Passed Senate. 

Wyo. S. 9. Mr. McClellan. Repealing 
statute relating to creation of department 
of law enforcement, etc.; Law Enforcement. 


Education | 
, Handy. Provides for uniform 
textbooks; Education. 

Mass. H. 477. Sawyer. To 
the University of the Commonwealth 
Massachusetts; Education. 

Mass. S. 88. Prescribing the oath 
affirmation to be taken and subscribed 
by professors, instructors and teachers 
publie schools, colleges, and universities 
the State; Education. | 

Mich. 14. Branson. Teachers must 
take oath to teach respect for the United | 
States Government. 

Nebr. S. 47. Dvorak. Provides board of | 
education shall not hire as teacher any | 
1 woman whose husband is suffi- | 
ciently able to support her. 

N. C, H. 151, McDevitt. Requiring at 
least 10 verses from the Holy Bible read | 
without comment at opening of every public 
school; Education. 

XC. &, 
textbooks. 

Tenn. H. 279. Stone. Requiring pupils | 
to memorize each day a passage of Scrip- 
ture and to have one Bible story told the 
pupils each week. 
Government | 
R. 2. others. 


H. 83. 


establish 
of 


of 
to 
in 
of | 


Ss. 


60. Jones. Providing free | 


Ark. S. J. 


and 
To amend certain articles of State constitu- | 
tion, making changes in organization of State 
government, forming cabinet form of gov- 
ernment, and abolishing all elective State 
offices, except governor, lieutenant governor, 
and attorney general; Constitutional Amend- 
ments. 

Kans. S. 9. Ratner. 
general direct primary election for the pur- 
pose of selecting party delegates and alter- 
nates to national conventions, and for the 
expression of voters’ choice of candidates 
for president and vice president. 

Mich, S. J. R. 2. Conlon. To amend 
State constitution to permit optional county 
charter and manager form of government, 

_ Minn. 8. 93, Mr. Lommen. To provide fof 
single ballot at primary elections for all 
partisan candidates, and another for all non- 
partisan candidates, instead of 
ballots for candidates of each party. 

Minn. S. 116. Marshall. To provide 
for convention system for nominating con- 


Shaver 


| highway 
| towns within the metropolitan district. 


Providing for al 


individual | 


; statutory provisions for optional city man- | 


ager plan for cities. 
Nev. Friedhoff. To repeal the 
existing primary election law: Elections. 
N. H. H. 170. Mr. Small. To repeal 
the primary law and to reenact the caucus 
and convention law; Judiciary. | 
Okla. S. 34. Mr. Rexroat. To provide 
for the county manager form of govern- | 


9 


ment. 


Highways 
Kans. H. 48. Ryan. State owned plant 
for manufacture of cement to aid in con- 


} struction of public roads. } 


Mass S. 330. Special report of the} 


| Department of Public Works upon its in- 


vestigation relative to the improvement of | 
conditions in certain cities 


Insurance ° 
Calif. S. B. 216. Swing. To add section 


596c to political code, relating to fire losses | 


covered by insurance; Insurance. 

Calif. S. B. 217. Swing. To amend sec- 
tion 633e of politicel code, relating to in- 
surance adjusters; Insurance. 

Calif. S. B. 218. Swing. Relating. to 
appraisers and appraisements under fire in- 
surance policies; Insurance. 

Calif. S. B. 226. 
of political code relating to deposit of se- 


curity for taxes and claims on policies with | 


insurance commission; Insurance. 


Calif. A. B. 415, Cronin. To amend 
section 1, chapter 367, statutes 1919, rela- 
tive to actions against insurance carrier 
when insured person is insolvent or bank- 
rupt; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 567. Squires. To authorize 
cities to provide liability insurance for em- 
Insurance. ° 

Nebr. S. F. 70. Vance, Andersen. To 
amend assessment insurance law by provid- 
ing liability for assessment shall not be 
less than 1% per cent per year after first 
assessment on dwelling houses and con- 
tents, and farm properties insured and not 
less then ™% per cent per year thereafter 
on all property insurance. 

R I. H. 587. McElroy. To exempt cer- 
tain fraternal orders front jurisdiction of 
insurance commissioner; Judiciary. 

S. Dak. S. B. 34. Halvorson. To require 
security to be furnished for payment of 
damages resulting from injury to persons 
and/or property in motor vehicle accidents; 
Judiciary. 
| §S. Dak. S. B. 386. A. S. Bogue. To dis- 
solve the State Bonding Department; Insur- 
ance. 

Tex. S. 83 Purl. 





gressional and State officers, and presiden- 
tial electors, in place of direct primary. 

Nebr. H. 104. Van Fleet. To repeal 
ner etinmmnnnnmes at i 
ward construction and authorizes the 
Architect of the Capitol to enter into 
contracts for the full amount authorized. 

The Act of Mar. 1, 1927, authorized 
the construction of new conservatories 
| and other buildings for the United States 
Botanic Garden. The acquisition of the 
site is practically complete. The total 
cost of the buildings is $876,398, of 
which $300,000 has been heretofore ap- 
propriated, The final amount of $576,- 
398 is included in the bill, and the 
Architect expects to let contracts before 
present calendar year of 
n 19382, 


for examination of 
shall be paid by companies or persons as 
certified by Insurance Commission; Insur- 
ance. 
Judiciary 

Calif. S. 183. To amend Civil Code 
by adding thereto a new section relating 
to the employment of attorneys by corpora- 
tions and the practice of law by corpora- 
tions; Judiciary. 
| Calif. H. 424. Morrison. 
| practice of law and provide penalties for 
| the violation thereof; Judiciary. 
Ill. H. 77. Gaines. Providing that de- 
|fendant in criminal action may waive trial 
j}by jury by formal writing or pleading; 
Judiciary : 

Ind. H. 143. MeClain. 
sons from practicing law who have not 
been admitted to practice before either the 
local bar or the Supreme Court, applying 


| To prescribe maximum sjze, width, length 
| and 


and | 


To amend section 623 | 


ployes who drive municipally owned motor | 
| vehicles; 


To provide that fees | 
insurance companies | 


To define the} 


Prohibiting per- | 


| Criminal Jurisprudence. | 

Utah. S. 10. Booth. To revise the | 
| Juvenile Court Code, to give juvenile) 
}eourts exclusive criminal original juris- | 
| diction in cases of juveniles, etc. | 

Utah. H. J. R. 2. Proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that! 
}in all criminal cases, except in capital 
| cases, three-fourths of the jury may arrive 
at a verdict; Judiciary. 

W. Va. H. 1. Hiner. To repeal the 
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PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 
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In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of January 28, 1931 


© The Senate o 


rs Senator. Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, brought before the Senate 
his amendment to the War Department 
appropriation bill relating to the im- 
provement of Biloxi Harbor, Miss. A 
point of order being made against the 
amendment, he entered a motion to 
suspend the rules to permit its con- 
sideration. 

Senator Robinson (Dem), of Arkan- 
sas, spoke concerning the announce- 
ment of the Red Cross that it would 
not use any funds appropriated for it 
by the Congress. (Detailed discussion 
page 1.) 

The Senate by a vote of 70 to 2 


HE Senate convened at noon, Jan. + voted to sus 


end the rules for the Har- 


rison amendment and the amendment 


was agreed to. ’ 

The Senate then began considera- 
tion of the motion by Senator Black 
(Dem.); of Alabama, to suspend the 
rules for the consideration of an 
amendment relating to Muscle Shoals. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 

During the debate on the amend- 
ments by Senator Black, two motions 
to suspend the rules were rejected by 
record votes. The Senate proceeded 
to consideration of executive business 
for confirmation of nominations, after 
which it recessed at 5:08 p. m. to noon 
Jan. 29. 


© The House of Representatives © 


HE House met at noon, Jan. 28. 

Representative -Mapes (Rep.), of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., asked unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record 
a resolution adopted by the Kent Coun- 
ty, Mich., Board of Daservisers Jan. 
20, saving continuation of the present 
session of Congress and the threat of 
a special session of Congress tend to 
maintain and increase unsettled eco- 
nomic conditions and delay return to 
normalcy. 


Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., objected to printing 
the resolution in the Record, saying 
that while he was in sympathy with it 
he objected on principle to inclusion of 
matters other than proceedings in the 
Record. 

The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider so- 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes in Status 





Supreme Court Judges’ Pension or Rétire- 


ment Act. Passad House of Delegates | 


| Jan. 23, 


Labor and Industry | 

Ind. H. B. 183. Galloway. To require | 
suction or exhaust systems in workshops | 
where emery wheels or belts are used; 
Labor. 
Minn. S. F. 145. 


McCubrey. To require 


j}employment of residents of Minnesota on 
}all public works; 


Labor. 


Nevada. J. R. 1. Branson. To memo-| 


| rialize Congress to pass legislation requir- 


ing employment of Americans only on con- |; 
tract of Boulder Dam project. | 

Wyo. H. B. 41. Carey, Spence. To pro-| 
vide for safety of persons employed in 
coal mines; Mines and Mining. 

Wyo. .H. B, 42. Mrs. Campbell. To re-| 
duce women’s working week from 56 hours 
to 48 hours; Labor. | 

Motor Vehicles | 


Nebr. H. R. 121. VanFleet, Campbell. | 


|To provide that owners or operators of | 5 


motor vehicles shall not be liable for dam- | 
ages to guest passengers unless caused by | 
intoxication or gross negligence. 

S. C. 8S. 62. Hammond, Ard, MeKachin. | 


weight of motor vehicles; Roads, | 
Bridges and Ferries. | 

S. Dak. H. B. 58. Ullman. To release 
owners of motor vehicles from responsi- 


| bility for injuries to passengers therein. | 


S. Dak. S. B. 34. See Insurance. 

Tex. H. 128. Bounds. To require drivers | 
to stop motor vehicles at railway grade | 
crossings; Highways and Motor Traffic. | 

Utah. B. 15. Richards. To require | 


licensing of all motor vehicle drivers; High- | ) I 
|of Representatives in Congress; Election of 


way and Bridges. 
Utah. H. B. 16. Richards. To require | 
certification of title for registered motor | 
vehicles and to facilitate recovery of stolen 
automobiles; Highway and Bridges. 


Prohibition | 

Calif. S. 234. Maloney. Providing for | 
the submission to ‘the people of California | 
the question as to retaining, repealing or | 
modifying the Eighteenth Amendment; Pub- | 
lic Morals. 

Calif. H. 35. Hernblower. To provide 
for the submission to the people of Cali- 
fornia the question relating to retaining, 
repealing or modifying the Eighteenth 
Amendment; Public Morals. 

N. J. H. 8. Siracusa. To provide for a 
referendum for the repeal of the State/| 
| Prohibition Enforcement Act; Judiciary. 

¢ Public Utilities 
Kans. H. 58. See Taxation, 
S.C. §S. 61. See Taxation. 
Social Welfare 
| Calif. A. B, 357. Dempster. To make | 
}it unlawful to exhibit any motion picture 
| which depicts the commission of crime or 


| the taking of a human life; Judiciary. 
Calif. A. B. 373. Houser. To provide | 
| for a board with power to determine when 
a condition of serious unemployment exists 
;and to draw upon surplus funds of State | 
to relieve such condition; Social Service | 
j}and Welfare. 
| Del. S. B. 2. To establish boxing com- | 
mission. Passed House and Senate Jan. 26. 
Trade and Commerce 

Ind. H. 146, Mr. Watson. To make 
valid and enforcible any written provisions 
;or agreements for the arbitration of dis- 
putes, and authorizing courts to name ar- 
| bitrators. 
| Ohio, S. 41. Mr, Marshall. To provide 
for the effect of a legal judgment to deci- 
} sions of arbitrators who act under provi- 
sion of any contract for individuals. 

Taxation | 

Calif. A. 436, West. Personal income tax; | 
Rev. & Tax. 

Ga. S. 9. Goode, et al. Creating State Tax | 
Commission. 

Idaho. S. 14. Jud. Comm. Amending law | 
providing statute of limitations on actions | 
for refund. | 

- Ind. 8, 173. Grimm. Making municipal and | 
road bonds subject to taxation; Ways and | 
Means, 

Kans. H. 54. Rhodes. Increasing gasoline 
tax to 5 cents, providing method of distribu- 
tion and making other changesin law. 

_Kans. H. 58. Blood. Amending law pro- 
viding for assessment of motor carriers. 

Mo. S. 17. Casey. Amending income tax 
j law (R. 8S. 10117 and 10122), 
| Mont. H. J. R. 2. Comm, on ‘Agric. Peti- 
| tioning Congress to pass the Selvig bill 
| providing for a tax on the manufacturing 
| of flour to create a fund for the relief of 
wheatgrowers, 
|. Mont. H. 120. Hamilton. Amending gaso- 
| line tax law in regard to exemptions; High- 
ways. 

Mont. H. 123. Comm. on Agric. Taxation 
of agricultural products; Rev. & Tax. 

Nebr. S. F, 62. Johnson, et al, Exemption 
of gasoline used to operate tractors, com- 
bines, stationary engines, pumps and other 
machinery not propelled over highways; Rev. 

Mont. H, R. 115. O'Malley. Repealing in- 
tangible tax law. 

N. Car. H. 180. Halstead. Amending law 
| relative to discounts and penalties in pay- 
|ment of propefty taxes. | 
Car. 8. 61, Hammond, et al. Property 
motor transportation companies, except 
real estate, to be assessed by State Tax 
Comm.; Finance, 
| §, Car. H. 84. McKenzie, Reducing rate 
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of 


}under U. S. 


| White River, 


| 1, 


| project. 


Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16628. Green. Survey and rept. 
of losses incurred by reason of campaign for | 
eradication of Mediterranean fruit fly; Agri-| 
culture. 

Changes in Status: aa | 

H. R. 10345. Collection and publication ef | 
peanut statistics. Reptd. to H. Jan. 28, 1931. 

H. J. Res. 329. Classification of cotton 
Cotton Standards Act; dissemi- 
nation of market news information Reptd. | 
to H. Jan. 28, 1931. , | 

Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: ; 

H. R. 16110. State, Justice, 
ynd Labor Depts. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
Passed H. Jan. 23. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28. 

H. R. 16654. Legislative. Reptd. to H. Jan. | 
28. 


Commerce 
13. 


Bridges 
Changes in Status: : 
S. 5036. To extend time; bridge across 
elaware R. near Trenton, N. J. Passed to 
S. Dec. 16. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Approved 
Jan. 26. | 
Civil Service 
Bille Introduced: , 
S. 5903, Dale. For retirement of officers 
and employes of legislative branch of Govt.; 
Civil Service. 
Commerce and Trade 
ills Introduced: 
ar 5899. Copeland. To establish office of 
captain of port of New York; Commerce. 


Congress 


Bills Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 484. Tinkham. Amdmt. to} 
Constitution with respect to apportionment | 


President, Vice President, and Representa- | 
tives in Congress. | 


District of Columpia 


Bills Introduced: r . 

S. 5867. Capper. To amend ch. 15 of Code 
of Law for Distr. of Col.; District of Co-| 
lumbia. 

S. 5873. Goldsborough. 16th | 
Street entrance to Distr. “Blair | 
Place”; District of Columbia. 

S. 5851. Brookhart. Assessment of real 
estate in Distr. of Col.; District of Columbia. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5655, To authorize Comrs. of Distr. of | 
Col. to close streets, roads, highways, or) 
alleys rendered unnecessary. Reptd. to S.| 
Jan. 27, 1931. 5 ; 

Finance: Money: Coinage 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5888. Shortridge. Coinage of 50-cent | 
pieces in commemoration of 150th anniver- 
sary of founding of city of Los Angeles, 
Calif.;*Banking and Currency. 

Changes in Status: 
Indians 
Changes in Status: 

S. 615. Apprn. for payment to Uintah, | 
and Uncompahgre bands of | 
Ute Indians in Utah for cortain lands, 
Passed S. Je. 2, 1930.'Reptd. to H. Je. 17,| 
1930. Passed H. Jan. 28, 1931. 

S. 872. To amend act for relief of cer-| 
tain tribes of Indians in Mont., Idaho, and| 
Wash. relating to atty.’s fees. Reptd. May! 

Passed S, May 12, 1930. Passed H. Jan. | 
28, 1931. 

S. 3938. Authorizing construction of 
Michaud div. of Fort Hill Indian irrigation 
Passed S. May 22; Passed H. Jan. 


To name 
of Col. 





28, 1931. 

S. 5295. Additional per 
to Shoshone and Arapahoe 
S. Jan. 7. Reptd. to H. Jan 
H. Jan. 28, 1931. 

H. R. 10515. To ratify certain leases with 
the Seneca Nation of Indians. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 15, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 28. | 

H. R. 10932, For relief of homeless and 
destitute Chippewa Indians in Forest, Lang- | 
lade, and Oneida Counties, Wis. Reptd. to 
H. Apr. 17, 1930. Passed H. Jan: 28, 1981. 

H. R. 13528. For payment of $100 to each 
enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minn, from | 


capita payment 
Indians. Passed 
. 15, 1931. Passed 


| H. Jan. 28, 


| bldgs. of U. S. and Distr. of Col.; Manufac- 
| tures, 


| Changes in Status: 


| Comm. Reptd. to H. Jan. 28, 1931. 


| soldiers and sailors; Pensions. 





Amending law covering license fees on motor 
vehicles, 

8S. Dak. H. 62. Comm, on State Affairs. 
Amending law relating to motor vehicle 
dealers’ licenses. 

S. Dak. H. 74. Bogue. Tax of 10 cents 
per pound on oleomargarine. 4 

Tenn. S. 272. Durham. Repealing income 
tax on dividends and interest. 

Tex. H. 136. Severance tax on sulphur, gas, 
salt, coal, lignite, ores, marble, stone, gravel, 
sand, cement, shell and other natural de- 
posits; Rev. & Tax. 

Tex. H. 145. Richardson, Exempting lands 
cultivated to field and garden crops and im- 
posing tax of 20 cents per hundred pounds 
on lint cotton; Rev. & Tax} 

Tex. H. 152. Farmer, et al. Chain store 
tax: Rev. & Tax. ; 

W. Va. H. 65. Haines. Increasing gasoline 
tax one cent; Roads. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Calif. A, B, 452. Williamson. To amend 
section 9 of Workmen’s Compensation Act; 
Insurance. 

Mass. H. 576. Connolly. To require 
industrial accident board to render deci- 
sions within three weeks in review cases; 
Labor and Industry. 

Montana. H. B. 119. Fairgrieve. To de- 
fine words “physician” and “surgeon” as 





amusement tax; Ways and Means. 
S. Dak. H. 61. Comm, on State Affairs. 








used in Workmen's Compensation Act; 
Workmen’s Compensation, 


called Calendar Wednesday business, 
with priority for bills from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. Representa- 
tive Leavitt (Rep.), of Great Falls, 
Mont., chairman of the latter Commit- 
tee,\called up bill (H. R. 10880), and a 
companion measure (S. 3938) passed 
by the Senate last year, was substi- 
tuted, providing for completion of the 
Fort Hall Indian project in southeast- 
ern Idaho, by construction of the 
Michaud division of that project. The 
resolution, which carries authority for 
a later appropriation of $2,500,000, was 
adopted by the House after numerous 
amendments offered by Representative 
Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., had 
been agreed to. 

The House passed a number of 
measures and at 4:02 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, Jan. 29. 


funds to their credit in Treas. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 15, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 28. 

H. R, 15267. To amend act to authorize | 
cancellation of patents in fee simple for | 
allotments held in trust. Reptd. to H. Jan. | 
14, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 28. | 

H. R. 15772. To amend act to extend pe- | 
riod of restriction in lands of Five Civilized 
Tribes. Reptd. to H. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed | 


Labor 
Bills Introduced: - 

S. 5904. Davis. Rate of wages for la-| 
borers and mechanics employed on public 


H. R. 16619. Bacon. Rate of wages for 
laborers and mechanics employed on public | 
buildings of U. S. and Distr. of Col.; Labor. 

H. R. 16621. _—- Rate of wages for 
laborers and mechanics employed on public | 
buildings of U. S. and Distr. of Col.; Labor. 

Monuments: Statues 
Bills Introduced: 

S. J. Res. 240. Goff. Placing in Natl. 
Statuary Hall of statue in honor of Amer. 
mother and other patriotic women of U. S.; 
Library. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 14805. To amend act for erection of 
marker to commemorate memory of Nacy 
Hart. Reptd. to H. Jan. 28, 1931, 

National Defense 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16623. Sandlin. Commemoration of 
military historic events which occurred at 
Shreveport; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 16624. Sandlin. Commemoration 
of Battle of Mansfield, La.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 16629. Clancy. Attendance of 
Army Band at G. A. R. reunion, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Military Affairs. 

National Monuments 

H. R. 15987. To establish the Canyon De 
Chelly National Monument within Navajo 
Indian Reservation, Ariz. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
27, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 28. 

Patriotic Observances: 
Changes in Status: 
S. 2643. Geo. Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial 


Assns. 


Pensions 
Bills Introduced: f 
H. R. 16626. Kopp. Pensions and in- 


crease of pensions to soldiers and sailors of | 


Regular Army and Navy, and of wars other | 
than Civil War, and to widows of such 


Petroleum 
Bills Introduced: 

H, R. 16627. Hastings. 

oils; Ways and Means. 
Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5910. Brookhart. To extend benefits 
of civil service retirement laws to fourth- 
class postmasters; Civil Service. 

S. Res. 422. Blaine. To continue Com, to 
investigate Post Office leases; Audit and 
Control, 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5805. Tydings. To amend “Act to 
provide for enlarging of Capitol Grounds”; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Public Lands 
Billa Introduced: 

H. R, 16589. Colton. To amend sec. 17 and 
27 of General Leasing Act of Feb. 25, 1920; 
Publie Lands. 

H, R. 16625. Timberlake. To grant lands 
to State of Colo. for benefit of Colo. School 
of Mines; Public Lands. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 4167, To make regulations of Secy. of 
Agric, relating to fire trespass on Natl. for- 
ests applicable to lands the title to which 
revested in the U. S. by Act approved Je. 9, 
1916 (39 Stat. 218). Reptd, to S. Jan. 21, 
1931, Passed S. Jan. 26. : 

S. 4537. To relinquish all right, title and 
interest of U. S. in certain lands in La. 


Duty on mineral 


Wellington, Warren. 





Reptd, to S. Jan, 10, 1931. Passed 8. Jan. 
26, Passed H. Jan. 28. 1 

S. 5797. Establishment of Boulder City 

town site. Reptd, to S. Jan. 26, 
Prohibition 
Bills Introduced: 

S. Res. 428. Tydings. Testimony heard 
before Natl. Comm. on Law Observance and 
Enforcement; over under rule. 

Radio 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5891. Couzens. 
Radio Act of 1927; 

S. 5892. Couzens. 
Radio Act of 1927; 

S. 5893. Couzens. 


To amend sec. 2 of 
Interstate Commerce. 

To amend sec. 4 of 
Interstate Commerce. 

To amend sec, 9 of 
Radio Act of 1927; Interstate Commerce. 

S. 5894. Couzens. To amend sec. 14 of 
Radio Act of 1927: Interstate Commerce. 

Taxation 
Billa Introduced: 

H. R. 16622. Mrs. Pratt. To amend Reve- 
nue Act of 1928 by reducing rate of tax on 
capital net gains; Ways and Means. 

Veterans 
Bille Introduced: 

H. R. 16620. Johnson, S. Dak. To amend 
World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, as 
amended; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Waterways 
Bills Introduced: 

S. J. Res, 241. Brookhart, Inland Water- 
ways Corporation to extend service to Ohio 
River; Commerce, 
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New Books Received 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Tatsch, Jacoh H. Reader’s guide to ma- 
sonic literature. 4th ed., rev. 32 p. 
N. Y., Macoy pub. & masonic supply co., 
1930. 30-32290 

Timm, John A. Introduction to chemistry, 

pandemic text, ist ed. (Internatl. chem- 

ica] series, J. F. Norris . . . consulting 

ed.) 561 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1930, 

30-32301 - 
Buffalo. Vivicolor inserts. 

Buffalo, Vivicolor co., 

80-32295 
95 p. 

30-32411 


Vivicolor co., 
15 leaves, plates. 
1930. 

Poem book. 

Boston, Gorham press, 1930. 


Alexander, Ryllis C., ed. Worship through 
drama, by ... and Omar P. Goslin. 329 
p., illus. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1930. 

30-32867 

Bainbridge, W. 8S. Rept. on 5th Internatl, 
cong. of military medicine and pharmacy, 
Lond., May, 1929. 154 p., illus. Menasha, 
Wis., Geo. Banta pub. co., 1930. 30-32716 

Brown, Edgar H. Trinity River canaliza- 
tion. 175 p. Dallas, Pub. under auspices 
of Trinity River canal assn., 19380. 

30-32706 

Campbell, Elmer G. General elementary 
bo’any. Rev. ed. 410 p., illus. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1930. 

Casson, Herbert N. Kelvin, his amazing 
life and worldwide influence. 259 Ap. 
Lond., Efficiency magazine, 1930, 30-327%27 

Child artist in America, lst series. Desigias 
by pupils of public schools of Paterson 

N. J. 8p. Phil., H. C. Perleberg, 1930, ™' 

30-32702 

Chittenden, Russell H. Development of 
physiological chemistry in U. 8S. (Amer- 
ican chemical soc. Monograph series. 
no. 54.) N. Y., Chemical catalog 
co., ine., 30-32722 

Coffin, Chas. Hayden Coffin’s book, 
packed with acts and facts. 303 p., illus. 
Lond., A. Rivers, 1930. 30-32861. 

Coulton, Geo. G. Black death. 120 p. N. 
J. J. Cape & H. Smith, 1930. 31-26092 

Crooker, Francis W. Chips from Old Hay- 
seed’s Hatchet and Old Hayseed’s diary. 
64 p., illus. Fitzwilliam, N. H., 1930. 

30-32866 
ond E. Elements of surveying, 

Francis S. Foote and ° 
Rayner. ist ed. 6581 p., illus. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-32708 

Du Puy, W. Atherton. ... Wonders of ani- 
mal world, illus. (Heath supplementary 
readers.) 194 p., illus. Boston, D. C, 
Heath, 1930. 30-32721 

Ferguson, C. W., comp. Great themes of 
Christian faith, as presented by G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, Geo. A. Buttrick, arranged 
by... 204 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 

30-32857 

Fish, Mrs. Henrietta A. Heart to heart 
poems. 178 p., illus. Oakland, Calif., 
Harrington-McInnis co., 1931. 30-32869 

Fritz, Jos. A. Verity vested in verse (life 
and nature poems). 48 p. Bonfield, Il., 
The author, 1930. 30-32873 

Gillum, Mrs. Lulu Williams. Modern food 
studies. 329 p., illus. Kansas City, Mo., 
Gillum pub. co., 1930. 3830-32707 

Goodier, Alban. Public life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; an interpretation. 2 v. 
Lond., Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930. 

30-32513 

8 leaves, plates. 


N. Y, 
30-32720 


Davis, Raym 
by .. 


Gropper, Wm. Alay-oop. 
N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1930. 30-32700 
Guthrie, Albert N. Magnetic properties of 
palladium metals and some of their com- 
pounds. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Ill, 1930.) 6 p. Urbana, IIL, 
1930. 30-32728 
Hall, Barrington. Modern’ conversation. 
278 p., illus. N; Y., Brewer & Warren, 
1930. 31-26086 
Hathaway, Benjamin A, 1001 questions and 
answers in physics, by ...; rev. by Wildis 
C. Campbell. 119 p. N. Y., No Ge 
Noble, 1930. 30-32723 
Joad, Cyril E. M. Great philosophies of 
world. 128 p. N. Y., J. Cape & H. 
Smith, 1930. 31-26093, 
Lee, Robt. G. Beds of pearls. 112 p. N 
Y., R. R. Smith, 1930, 30-32858 
Levy, Rosalie M., comp. Heart talks with 
Mary. 179 p., illus. N. Y., Rosalie M. 
Levy, 1930. 30-32853 
Lofgren, Mrs. May (Nixon). Poems. 160 p. 
Revere, Mass., A. R. von Balsan, 1930. 
30-32868 
Rome of Saint Paul. 
Lond., Religious tract soc., 1950. 
80-32516 
McRae, Glenn. Message ind program of 
Christian religion by ... approved by 
Curriculum comm. of United Christian 
missionary soc. as textbook for unit 5 
of Standard leadership training curric- 
ulum. 240 p. St. Louis, Mo., Bethany 
press, 1930. 30-32854 
May, Wm. J. Bible stories and how to tell 
them. 239 p. Nashville, Tenn., Cokes- 
bury press, 1930. 30-32856 
Marshall, Murray L. Col. Chas. A. Lind- 
bergh, and other sonnets. 15 p. Land- 
over, Md., 1930. 30-32871 


Mackinnon, Albert G. 
231 p. 


State Books and 
Publications 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

Calif.—Biennial Rept. of State Treas. for 
f. yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930, submitted to 
Gov. by Chas. G. Johnson, Treas. Sacra- 
mento, 1930. 

N. Y.—Members of Senate, 1931. Doc. No. 
1. By Herbert H. Lehman, Lt. Gov. and 
Pres. of Senate. Albany, 1931. 

Members of Assembly, 1931. Document 
No. 2. By Jos. A. McGinnies, Speaker, of 
Assembly. Albany, 1931. } ‘ 

Wis.—Biennial Rept. of Adj. Gen. fo¥ f. 
yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by Ralph M. Immell, Adj. Gen, 
Madison, 1930. 

Mont.—15th Ann. Rept. of Industrial Acci- A» 
dent Bd. for 12 Months ended Je. 30, 1930, 
submitted to Gov. by J. Burke Clements, 
Chairman. Helena, 1930. 

Ala.—2d Quadrennial rept. to Legislature 
of Ala. by State Comm. of Forestry in 
cooperation with U. 8S. Forest Service, 
for period ended Dec. 31, 1930. Mé@nt- 


gomery, 1931. 
Pa.—Message of Gov. John S, Fisher to 
General Assembly. Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 


6, 1931. 
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| grees, and approximately the same as 
in the extreme northwestern Great 
Plains. 

Moderate to rather heavy rains 
oecurred in Florida and _ substantial 
amounts in much of the Rio Grande 
Valley. Elsewhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains there was little or no pre- 
cipitation, except very locally. In Pa- 
cific coast districts from central Cali- 
fornia northward the weekly totals 


Aids Wheat in 


Southwest Area 


Heavy Rains Needed in 
h S ss f Some Planting Completed 
Northeastern Section OF ~~ coettntel me and mostly fair 
* weather in nearly all sections of the 
Pasture and Grain, Says country east of the Rocky Mountains 
Federal Report 


6.0 inches 
Washington. 


made an unusually favorable week for 
outside operations on farms. 


The last week was abnormally warm; west Gulf sections the soil is still too| 


over much of the United States, with| wet for much plowing, but fair weather 
conditions favorable for wheat in the| after the first of the week in Florida, 
main southwestern wheat belt, although| where it has been too wet, brought im- 
the need of moisture is growing in many | provement. 





of Agriculture, stated Jan. 28 in its|siderable preparation of soil for Spring 
weekly review of whether and crop con- 
ditions. 

Heavy rains are badly needed, how- 
ever, in the northeastern quarter of the 
country from the Mississippi River east- 
ward, the Bureau said. This section is 
starting the year in much more un- 
favorable condition than last year, J. 
B. Kincer, Chief of the Division of Agri- 
cultural Meteorology, stated orally. The 
drought injury, he said, threatens chiefly 
pastures and wheat, since corn can do 
well if it receives rain during the crit- 
Acal July period, even though there is a 
piprtage of moisture earlier. The weekly 
review follows in full text: 

Mild Weather Develops 

Early in the week much colder weather 
overspread the more northeastern States, 
and thereafter rather frequent tempera- 
ture changes of a marked character were 
experienced in that region. Elsewhere 
changes were unimportant, with abnor- 
mally mild weather prevailing rather 
generally throughout the country. About 
the 21st more or less rain occurred in 
the extreme Southeast and snow flurries 
were general from the Lake region east- 
ward, while at the close of the week mod- 
erate to fairly heavy rains were re- 
ported in the Rio Grande Valley; other- 
wise mostly fair weather prevailed east 
of the Rocky Mountains. In central and 
north Pacific districts rainfall was fre- 
quent, with more or less reported on 
every day of the week in some sections. 

The week, as a whole, was abnormally 
warm, except in very limited areas. In 
the more northeastern States the weekly 
mean temperatures were subnormal, 
ranging locally to deficiencies of 8 de- 
grees or 9 degrees, while in east Gulf 
and south Atlantic sections cooler than 
norma! weather prevailed. There were 
moderate deficiencies in temperature also 
at points in the Southwest and rather 
large, ‘ocal minus departures in parts 
of the Great Basin. Otherwise tempera- 
tures ‘vere much above normal through- 
out the United States, with very large 
plus cevariures, ranging from about 7 
degrees to as much as 25 degrees, from 
the lower Ohio and middle Mississippi 
Valleys northwestward. In the western 
Ohio Valley the average temperature 
for the week corresponds to the normal 
there for early March, while in some 
nozthern Great Plains sections it com- 
pares with the normal for the latter 
part of March or the first of April. 

Rains Fall in South 

Minimum temperatures were low in 
the interior of the Northwest and in some 
western upper Lake districts; the .cold- 
est weather reported was 26 degrees 
Inclow zero at Canton, N. Y., on the 24th. 

uring the first part of the week freez- 
ing weather extended southward to 
northern Florida, but farther west the 
line of freezing reached only to central 
Arkansas and central Oklahoma. In the 
central valleys the minima ranged 
mostly from 12 degrees to about 20 de- 
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Principle of Stabilization 
Explained by Mr. McKelvie 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


prices followed suit, though there really 
was nothing in common between condi- 
tions affecting stocks and wheat. The 
Federal Farm Board undertook to stop 
the precipitate decline in wheat prices, 
basing its action at that time upon the 
best available information. The view 
of the Board regarding probable world 
supply and demand for wheat was amply 
supported by the private trade which 
during several months preceding had 
held prices at substantially higher levels 
than the base price at which stabiliza- 
tion operations were undertaken. 

Despite these operations, wheat prices 
declined when the new crop came on. 
Estimates of world supply and demand 
were not borne out. The principal rea- 
sons, for this were that foreign coun- 
tries resorted to coarse-grain crops, of 
which they had ample stpplies, and the 
use of wheat was curtailed. Also the 
large Argentine crop of 1928-29 was 
marketed throughout the entire year 
1929. This conflicted seriously with 
North American exports. 

On Nov. 16 the price of wheat in this 
country had declined to under 70 cents 
for the December option and the Winni- 
peg market was in chaos. This was the 
result of many causes. 
® The result of the present stabilization 
Operation has been te give confidence to 
trading in wheat and other grains. 
Millers are anticipating their forward re- 
quirements with assurance that the pur- 
chasers of flour will complete their ear- 
lier orders. The informed public, includ- 
ing those most active in the grain trade, 
regard this step in stabilization as a wise 
one. Generally the reaction to it has 
been favorable. 

Let it be understood that the Federal 
Farm Board does not regard such emer- 
gency stabilization operations as some- 
thine that can be lightly or frequently 
resorced to. These operations should 
not be compared with efforts made by 
othe: countries at fixing the prices of 
coffee and rubber, There is no disposi- 
tion of the Board to fix prices or accumu- 
late large supplies of any commodity to 
be carried in the show window from year 
to year. 

The Board does not believe that any 
agency, either public. or private, can 
permanently stay the operation of nat- 
ural laws. It has undertaken to act in 
emergencies the same as strongly organ- 
ized private business has done, In this 
connection it is only fair to call atten- 
tion to the fact that at the time the 
Federal Farm Board undertook its first 
stabilization operation in wheat, strong 
financial interests raised an amount of 
money equal to the revolving fund of 
the Federal Farm Board to support the 
stock market. . During the past 12 
months the Federal Reserve banks have 
purchased $450,000,000 of Government 
bonds; raising their holdings from ap- 

roximately $150,000,000 to $600,000,000. 
Svidently this was designed to stabilize 
business conditions. This makes it clear 
that the precedents for taking the sur- 
plus temporarily off the market are, not 
all with the Federal Farm Board. 

Pending the organization of farmers 
to take care of themselves, someone must 
step into the breach. That is what the 
Federal Farm Board has undertaken 

r to do. 
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ranged from about 0.5 inch to more than | 
in .extreme northwestern | 


Locally in|: 
the south Atlantic States and in some) 


r Some early gardens were} 
areas, the Weather Bureau, Department | planted in the extreme South, and con-| 
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seeding was accomplished in south-cen- 
tral and southern districts; there was 
more or less frost damage to growing 
vegetation in the interior of southern 
Florida. 

Because of the general warmth, snow 
| cover is now confined to the more north- 
ern States, though a good blanket re- 
|mains in northeastern districts. The 
main wheat area is free of snow, but 
without harmful temperatures, except 
| for local thawing and freezing. In gen- 
eral livestock’are still anusealt favored 
over most of the great western grazing 
areas because of mild temperatures and 
continued opportunity for free ranging, 
with wheat fields furnishing considerable 
pasturage in the Seuthwest as far north 
}as Kansas, 

Soil Moisture Yet Short 

The unfavorable feature of the weather 
conditions at this time is the continued 
lack of soil moisture, especially as re- 
|lates to the subsoil, over a large area 
| from the central Mississippi Valley east- 
ward. In the South the ground is mostly 
well supplied with water, and conditions 
remain favorable in the Great Plains, ex- 
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always 


kind to your 


The advice of your physi- 
cian is: Keep out of doors, 
in the open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of exer- 
cise in the mellow sun- 
shine,and havea periodic 
check-up on the health 


cept that the top soil is getting rather 
dry in much of Oklahoma and over the 
western two-thirds of Kansas. In a large 
area, however, including principally Mis- 
sour, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
the Virginias, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, heavy rains are badly 
needed to replenish subsoil moisture. 
The top soil in most places in this area 
is sufficiently moist for present needs, 
but, unless the deeper soil is supplied 
before the beginning of the next active 
growing season, even a moderate de- 
ficiency in precipitation would be quickly 
felt to the detriment of crops. Even 
now the shortage of water for domestic 
and other purposes is becoming more se- 
rious In many places because of the un- 
usually dry December and January. In 
the interior sections of the country con- 


ditions in January this year—unusually | 


warm-and dry—are in marked contrast 
to January of last year, which had cold 
weather and heavy precipitation. Re- 
cent rains in the Pacific coast States 
have been very helpful, with the soil 
now in mostly good condition. 

Winter wheat is beginning to need 
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moisture rather generally throughout the} corn, 17,279,000 and 16,753,000; oats, 27,-| bility of certain items of British draw- 


Ohio Valley, with the ground now bare 
of snow; condition is reported as’ still 
fair to good, but there was deterioration 
in some parts. In the southwestern parts 
of the ‘belt condition of the crop remains 
satisfactory, but moisture is needed in 
many sections, although no materially 
unfavorable effects have yet been ob- 


served;. Missouri reports top-soil mois- | 


ture fair, but ground water very scanty, 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


Wheat and Corn Stocks 
Increased During Week 


Commercial stocks of wheat and corn 
in store and afloat at United States mar- 
kets Jan. 24 were targer than on Jan. 
17, but stocks of the principal grains 
declined, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Jan. 27. Grain stocks Jan. 24 
and Jan, 17, respectively, were given as 
follows, in bushels: 


Wheat, 201,919,000 and 200,266,000; 





Everyone knows that sunshine 


mellows=—that’s why the ‘““‘TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra Violet 
Rays. LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the finest 
tobaccos — the Cream of the Crop—THEN — 
“IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat 
purifies and so “TOASTING” —that extra, 
secret process= removes harmful irritants 
that cause throat irritation and coughing. 


“It’s toasted 


- against irritation - against cough 


882,000 and 29,196,000; rye, 15,860,000 
and 16,086,000: barley, 13.434.000 ‘and 
13,807,000; flax, 1,340,000 and 1,371,000. 
Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 171,- 
739,000; corn, 15,351,000; oats, 26,931,- 
000; rye, 14,404,000; barley, 11,420,000; 
flax, 889,090. There were also 28,497,- 
000 bushels of wheat in store in bond 
at United States markets Jan. 24, com- 
| ao with 29,8 

36,000 one year ago. 


Valuation of Wool Fabric 
At Issue in Customs Case 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—Rehearing of re- 
| Appraisement cases involving the valua- 
| tion of wool cloths from England and 
| Scotland, tcok place here .today before 
Judge Kinchcloe of the United States 
Customs Couit. These wool cloths were 
imported by Hart Schaffner & Marx, of 
this city, and two questions, covering 
| their appraisement for duty assessment 
| purposes, were involved: (1) The dutia- 





© 


73,000 on Jan. 17 and 36,- | 


back, and (2) the usual wholesale quan- 
tities in which these woolens are 
| chased in the markets of exportation. 


The case, covering 27 appeals to rée- 
| Sppraisement, was. decided by Judge 
|Cline against the a ia in New 
| York last October. The importers re- 
| quested a rehearing. 


Conference Is Planned 
On Imports From France 


New York, Jan. 28.—James O’Neiill, 
United States customs attache at Paris, 


who has been conferring with Washing- 
ton Treasury officials during the last few 
; weeks on various - questions affecting 
| French importations, will arrive in New 
| York Jan, 29 to confer with customs 
| officials on questions relating to French 
imports. One question relates to per- 
|fumery imports from France and 
| whether certain French luxury taxes are 
to be considered part of the American 
‘valuations for duty assessments. 





SUNSHINE MELLOWS 
Heat Purifies 
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aims in Patent Order Fixing Expiration Date 
For Alcohol Permits Sustained 


Action by Commissioner of Prohibition Affirmed Though 
National Act Permits Continuation of Licenses Until 


: On Refrigerating 
Plant Tnvalidated 


Use of Known Elements 
Found to Bar Owner of 
Process and Apparatus in 
Suit for Infringement 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Vs 
GENERAL NECESSITIES CORPORATION. 
Circuit Court wi Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
0 


. 5513. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan. 

Cartos J.. Jotty, Drury W.’ Cooper, 
Tuomas J. ByrNE and Harry W. 
LinpseY Jr., for appellant; Swan & 
Frye and GeorcGe Rex Frye for ap- 


pellee. \ 
Before DENISON, MoorMAN and Hicks, : 


Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


Jan. 18, 1931 ; 

Moorman, Circuit Judge.—Suit for in- 
fringement of the Wolf patent 1537175, 
for a “Process of an Apparatus for Re- 
frigerating.” Claims 10, 15, -16 and 18 
relating to the apparatus were relied 
upon. The defenses were-invalidity and 
noninfringement, cdllateral’ to’ which 
there was presented the question of the | 
validity of a disclaimer as to Claims | 
10 and 15. AS 

The trial court doubted the validity of | 
the disclaimer, but, conceiving that it| 
should be allowed under Permutit Co. v. 
Wadham, 13 Fed. (2d) 454, and Michi- 
gan Carton Co. v. Sutherland Paper Co., | 
29 Fed. (2d) 179, treated the two claims | 
as so restricted, and dismissed the bill | 
for lack of patentable invention. 

Elements of Claim 

For present purposes we assume, 
without deciding, that the disclaimer is | 
valid. Claim 15 as limited thereby is| 
representative of the apparatus inven- 
tion. It relates to a combination includ- 
ing (1) a compressor, (2) an air-cooled | 
condenser composed of metal tubing} 
(copper according to Claim 10) not more 
than one-half of an inch in diameter, and 
having a comparatively thin wall, (3) an 
expansion chamber—these three parts 
being arranged to form a closed circuit | 
for the refrigerating agent—and (4) a 
fan mounted to effect a circulation of | 
air around the condenser and against the 
compressor. vo 

The apparatus thus constituted is built | 
upon principles that have long been util- | 
ized for purposes of artificial refrigera- 
tion. Many of the prior refrigerating 
machines had a compressor, a condenser | 
and an expansion chamber forming a} 
closed circuit for a refrigerant similar | 
to sulphurous acid, the preferred refrig- 
erant of Wolf. Plainly, therefore, there 
is nothing new in the arrangement and 
cooperative functions of these elements 
in plaintiff’s device. 

It is claimed, however, that there is 
patentable novelty in the use of air to 
cool the condenser. This contention is 
wholly unsupported by the proofs, for it 
appears that many of the earlier patents 
disclose a like use of air, or air and 
water combined. For example, Johnson, 
328784, states “fans and water evapora- 
tion or other means may be applied to 
the external surface of this radiating 
coil to assist the cooling of. the com- 
pressed gas”; and in Evans, 329380, it 
is said: “I have substituted for the cold 
water a current of air, which may be} 
more or less reduced in temperature in 
any suitable manner, and may be either 
in a dry or moist condition.” Lowe, No. 
63413, provided for either a running 
stream of water or “a blast of cool air.” 

Air cooling was also contemplated in | 
the British patents Hill, 17071, Society, 


Cause for Revo 


4 New Work, N. Y. 
Istipor SELKOW, TRADING AS WASHINGTON 
BARBER SUPPLY COMPANY, 


v. 

MAURICE CAMPBELL, FORMER. FEDERAL 
_ADMINISTRATOR, ETC., ET AL. 
Cireuit Court of Apres, Second Circuit. 

0. 204 me 


Appeal from the District Court for the 

| Southern District of New York. 

‘CHARLES DICKERMAN WILLIAMS and 
JOHN FLETCHER CASKEyY for appellant; 
Ropert E. MANLEY, Acting U. S. Atty. 
(U. S. Grant, Asst. U. S. Atty. of 
counsel), for appellees. 

Before MANTON, L. HAND and SWAN, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court. 
Dec. 15, 1930 


MANTON, Circuit Judge——The order 


cation Is Shown 


6]) and make regulations (subdivision 
7, section 1, title 2 [27 U. S. C. A., sec- 
tion 4, subd. 7]). Section 9, title 2, 
| provides for the revocation merely of 
any permit when ‘the permittee is not 
|in good .faith cofhforming to the provi- 
sions of the act or has violated the laws 
jof any State relating to intoxicating 
liquors. . Seetion 6, title 2, provides that 
| it is Mandatory. upon the Commissioner 
to specify expiration dates as to certain 
classes of permits. Section 9, title 2, is 
| applicable to these permits containing 
; expiration dates which may be revoked 
for cause. It is evident that Congress 
| did not intend that section 9 alone pre- 
scribed the time dimit referred to in sec- 
| tion 6 of title 2. It is well settled that 
regulations may not issue contrary to 
the provisions of statutes. International 
Ry. Co. v. Davidson, 257 U. S. 506, 42 





appealed from denies an application for | s° ‘¢¢, 179, 66 L. Ed. 341; Morrill v. 
an injunction and dismisses the bill. The | Jones, 106 U. S. 466, 1 S. Ct. 423, 27 
suit seeks to have it determined that eas a ee & sees, Ly US. 

| 906, . Ct. . Ed. . But 
a eo ie von Teeseury ry as that principle has no application to the 
power under the statute (section 6, title present statute. The statute does not! 
2, c. 85, Laws of 1919, 41 Stat. 305 [27 prescribe a time limitation for specially | 
U.S. C. A., section 16])>to specify a date denatured alcohol permits. It does not 
certain when a permit to use specially | SPecifically require a permit at all. It 


is doubtful if Congress intended that 

denatured alcoho} shall expire. In March, | section 9, title 2, should prescribe revo- 
1926, the appellant obtained a permit| cation as a time limit of a permit which 
to use 400 gallons of specially denatured | Congress did not require at all. But, 
alcohol each 30-day period, in the man-|>y authorized regualtions to be made in 
fact vari ss Thi | the discretion of the Commissioner, per- | 
ufacture of various preparations. This! mits are required authorizing the use of 
permit by its terms was valid until re-| specially denatured alcohol. An intended | 
voked for cause. | purpose. by Congress is indicated, giving 
In September, 1927, article 113 of Reg- | the Commissioner the power to prescribe 
ulations 3 ‘was issued, which provided |the terms of these permits, and section 
that permits of appellant’s class should| 6, title 2 of the act does authorize the | 
expire Dec. 31, 1928, and thereafter such | Commissioner to prescribe the form of 
permits should expire annually on Dec.|all permits. Regulations made by the 
31 of each year. In July, 1928, appel- Commissioner must necessarily be rea- 





lant was notified his permit would expire |Sonable as to duration and terms. Con- 
Dec. 31, 1928, and he was requested to| gress ‘intended that the Commissionér 
file an application for a renewal. He|Should have and exercise a wise discre- 
did so, and on Dec, 24, 1928, a renewal | tion. A regulation which handicaps un- 


permit was issued to him. It contained 


31, 1929, but it might be revoked for 
cause. Since then appellees have refused 
to honor the permits of 1926 arid 1928. 
This suit was brought to require a 
pellees to treat the permit of December, 
1928, or the permit of March, 1926, as 
presently valid, and to ignore the Dec. 
31, 1929, expiration date. Below it was | 
held that the appellees had authority 
to provide for the annual expiration of 
permits of this cl .ss, and that the March, 


— permit had been surrendered in 
aw. 


Contentions of 


Appellant Listed 


Appellant contends (a) that the statute 
has provided a time limitation for per- 
mits of appellant’s class and that limi- 
tation is exclusive and that administra- | 
tive officers can not by regulation im- 
pose an addigional time limitation; (b) 
as the expiration date Was inserted with- 
out authority, it should be disregarded; 
(c) the permit of March, 1926, has never 
been surrendered; and (d) that equity 
will afford relief by injunction. The argu- 
ment proceeds that Congress has dealt 
with the subject of time and provided 
limitations and no administrative officer 
can add to these. Morrill v. Jones, 106 
U.S. 466, 467,.1 S. Ct. 428, 27 L. Ed. 
267. The time limit referred to is sec- 
tion 9, title 2, of the National Prohibi-| 
tion Act (27 U. S. C. A.; section 21), 
which, it is said, provides that the per- 
mit remains effective until cause be 
shown under that section why it should| 





etc., 18858, and the American patent | 
Coleman, 1014120. It was similarly old | 
to use a fan for blowing the air over | 
the condenser pipes. Martin and Beath| 
Reissue, 4992; Leslie, 493036; Palmer, 
716091; Audiffren, 898400. 

While some of these prior patents did | 
not include an electric motor for driving | 
the fan, Leslie issued in 1893 shows an} 
electric motor arranged to drive the com- | 
pressor and also a fan for circulating | 
air over the condense chamber. 


be revoked. Section 6, title 2, provides | 
that the Commissioner must designate 
the time when the acts permitted shall | 
take place. But section 6 does not mean 
that he may not limit them by the cal- 
endar, although a calendar limitation is| 
not required, Campbell v. Galeno, 281 
U. S. 599, 50 S. Ct. 412, 74 L. Ed. 1063, 
affirming Lion Laboratories v. Campbell, | 
34 F. (2d) 642 (C. C. A. 2). It pro- 
vides, among other things, the permit 


This | Shall “give the name and address of the! 


last-mentioned patent is of itself a com-|person to whom it is issued and shall| 


plete anticipation of any claim of patent-| designate and limit the acts that are! 
ability on account of the fan. 
Nor can it be maintained that there; Where such acts may be performed.” 
is patentable novelty in the use of cop-|And the “Commissioner may prescribe 
per tubing for the condenser of % or|the form of all permits and applications 
less than %% of an inch in diameter. There| and the facts to be set forth therein.” 
was much evidence to the effect that|Section 9, title 2, applies to denatured 
copper tubing was common in the re-|alcohol use permits of the kind here 
frigerating art. Perhaps none of the|considered. Qualtop Beverages v. Mc- 
earlier devices disclose tubing of this| Campbell, 31 F. (2d) 260 (C. C. A. 2); 
exact diametrical size, but copper tab- | Remick Products vy. Mills, 22 F. (2d) 
ing of such size and many others was|477 (C. C. A. 2). And a specially de- 
common and well known. {natured alcohol permit is authorized by 
Wolf stated in his specifications that |the act, although not specifically by rea- 
he had found the best results were ob-|son of the authority conferred upon the 
tained by using copper tubing of about | Commissioner toAssue regulations. Dris- 
%, of an inch in diameter. This he did| coll v. Campbell, 33 F. (2d) 281 (C. C. 
presumably by testing the various sizes.| A. 2); Elsinore Perfume Co. v. Camp- 
Obviously it was not invention to select, | bell, 31 F. (2d) 235 (C. C. A. 2). 
after such tests, the size from which he 


had obtained the best results, 
Invention Lacking 
Many of the prior patents cited| 
against the patent in suit relate, it is 
true, to refrigerating devices too large | 
for private households. Upon that dif- 
ference the plaintiff see 
vention, contending that such devices are 
not pertinent citations as against the 
small and compact apparatus which 
Wolf devised. It is admitted, however, 
by plaintiff, as indeed it is shown in the 
proofs, that the theory of the patent is 
exactly the sathe as in the earlier ma- 
chines. 


These older machines were not! 


adapted to household refrigeration in the 
earlier stages of the art because of lack 
of power to cperate them, but when elec- 
tricity became economically available for 
such purpose, the desirability of adapta- 
tion became obvious. Wolf was not the 
first to recognize the feasibility of doing 
so, for Whitaker, 912635, Emerson, 
962704, and Brady, 1037423, ali contem- 
plated small enough devices for use in 
homes, hotels and stores. The concep- 
tion, therefore, did not originate with 
Wolf, and in our opinion it was not in- 
vention to put it into practice by utilizing 
the well known elements of the larger 
devices. 
The decree is affirmed. 


Western Union Tax Case 
Is Postponed in Texas 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Jan. 28. 
According to the Attorney General of 
Texas, James V. Allred, hearing has 
been postponed in the franchise tax case 


in which the Western Union Telegraph | 


Company is a party. The case will be 
tried before a specially constituted three- 
judge court, Mr. Allred said. It was 
postponed, he explained, to permit the 
new attorney general and his staff to 


prepere for the trial after taking office 
anuary. 


. Congress contemplated that regula- 
tions should be issued providing for safe- 
guards or requirements to insure the 
proper use of alcohol and industrial al- 
cohol not specifically provided for by 
the National Prohibition Act. It pro- 
vided that the Commissioner may re- 
title 2 


27 U. S. C. A., section 4, subd. 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Jan. 28, 1931 
_ Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
| tice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But- 
ler, Mr. Justice Stone and Mr. Justice 
Roberts. 

Henry F. Tenney, of Chicago, Ill; 
George T. Rogers, of Chieago, Ill; Wil- 
liam C, Larson, of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Roy A. Fulcher, of Clarendon, Va.; Ar- 
thur Markve, of Minneapolis, Minn.;.and 
John A. Osoinach, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 76. Frank E. Furst and Fred G. 
|}Thomas, partners, etc., appellants, v. 
James G. Brewster et al. Argument con- 
cluded by Mr. Frank F. Nesbit for the ap- 
pellants. No appearance for the appellees. 

No. 77. Hannah M. Smith, Administra- 
trix, etc., petitioner, v. Magic City Kennel 
Club, Inc,, et al. Argued by Mr. E. How- 
ard McCaleb for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Arthur C, Brown for the respondent 
) No, 79. The United States of America, 
| petitioner, v. Theodore Michel; and 
No. 80. The United States of. America, 
| petitioner, v. Louis Krieger. Argued by 
| Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
| quist for the petitioners, and by Mr Don- 
ald Horne for the respondents, 
| No. 81. Henry Choteau, 
| David Bumet, Commissioner of Internal 
| Revenue. Argument commenced by Mr. 





petitioner, v. 


| duly legitimate business would be con- 


a provision that it was good until Dec,| trary to the purpose of the act as ex- 


| pressed in section 13, title 3 (27 U. S. 
'C. A., section 83), and would be held to 
be unreasonable and therefore an’ un- 
lawful regulation. The regulation pro- 
viding that specially denatured alcohol 
permits shall terminate one year from 
\the date of issuance is reasonable, as 
it conforms to the provision of the Na- 
|tional Prohibition Act with respect to 


| time. 
| Prevention of Law 


|Violations Intended 


We think Congress intended, by re- 
quiring the Commissioner to designate a 
limit to the time when the acts author- 
ized by the permit may be performed, 
to allow him to specify and desgnate 
the time a permit is to continue in effect 
unless revoked for cause. It is clear 
that Congress had in mind preventing 
violations of the law and to promptly 
stop them and punish the violators, and 
all necessary safeguards and restrictions 
to that end were created to insure the 
legitimate and lawful use of alcohol for 
industrial purposes. Donnelley v. United 
States, 276 «<i. 8+ 505, 48°. 3. 
. 400. 72 L. Ed. 676 In doing 
so, it left the control-in the hands of the 
Commissioner by authorizing the issu- 
ance of regulations, and did not specifi- 
cally provide the terms of the permit, 
but intended to place restrictions thereon 
as well as upon the Commissioner. It 
gave supervising power for the proper 
use of industrial alcohol to the Commis- 
sioner, permitting him to terminate the 


bad faith in operating contrary to law. 
It relied upon the Commissioner to pro- 
vide ways and means for legitimate busi- 
ness to readily obtain its industrial alco- 


tained in the act were for the purpose 


the alcohol for legitimate business. 
was intended to restrict the permittee 
rather than the Commissioner in order 
to prevent diversion of alcohol for un- 
lawful uses and purposes. In obedience 


| permitted and the time when and place | to this authority, the Commissioner pro- 


|vided by article 113, Regulations 3, ef- 
| fective Oct. 1, 1927, a limitation of time 
| for a permit to be used for the specially 
denatured alcohol. 

The Dec. 31, 1928, permit was, issued 
subsequent to the effective date of Regu- 
lations 3, and contained the definite ex- 
piration date of Dec. 31, 1929. That per- 
mit terminated by virtue of this lawful 
regulation. 


|Terms of Later Permit 
Determined Rights 

The 1926 permit ‘authorized appellant 
to conduct business at 53 East 112th 
Street, New York City. The 1929 per- 
mit was amended, on May 9, 1929, au- 
thorizing appellant to move his business 
to 279 Morris Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., 


| which he did. He could not use the 1926 
| permit at this new address. Article 112, 
Regulations 3, required, in the event of 


ks to hinge in-| quire a bond (subdivision 6, section 1,|a ghange in location, a new bond or the 


| consent in writing thereto of the sureties 
|of the existing bond; also a new permit 
jor amendment to the existing permit. 
| Both the appellant and the appellees 
considered the 1929 permit as the exist- 
| ing permit when an amendment was en- 
dorsed on it, The fact that the appel- 
lant applied for, received, and operated 
under the 1929 permit, and that it was 
amended, supports the claim that appel- 
lant relied upon the rights he obtained 
under the 1929 permit. It was not a 
continuation of rights under the earlier 
permit. American Denaturing Corp. v. 
Campbell, 34 F. (2d) 648 (C. C. A, 2); 
Kernan vy. Campbell (C. C. A. 2), de- 
cided Nov. 10, 1930. ‘ 


The 1926 permit contained a notation: 
“This permit will continue in operation 
until surrendered, or ‘there is failure of 
required bond, or revocation on eitation 
and hearing.” At the time this permit 
was issued, the regulations provided that 
the permit could only be issued to term- 
inate Dec. 31, 1926. It was not until 
Sept. 1, 1926, that the Treasury deci- 
sions were modified to provide that spe- 
cially denatured alcohol use ,permits 
would continue to operate until surren- 
dered by the permittee or until failure 
of required bond or revocation on cita- 
tion and hearing. The notation with ref- 
erence to the continuation of the permit 
was endorsed on it subsequent to Sept. 
1, 1926, and in any case the permit con- 
tinued in effect only until Dec. 31, 1927, 
when it then terminated. Lion Labora- 
tories v. Campbell, supra; Kernan v. 
Campbell, supra. It is apparent that the 





tid. 

Adjourned until Jan. 29 at 12 o’elock, 
when the day call will be: Nos, 81, 82, 87, 
88, 91, 92, 125, 336, 103 and 116, 


T Leahy for the petitioner. 


appe lant had no permit when he ap- 
plied for the 1929 permit, and has no 
rights whatever at this time under the 
1926. permit. 

Decree affirmed. 


permit when the permittee was guilty of 


hol and the snecific requirements con- | 


of requiring the Commissioner to adopt | 
certain safeguards to insure the use | 
t | 


| 


| 
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- CURRENT LAW: 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bankruptcy—Discharge—Right of holder of joint note of bankrupt husband and 
wife to satisfy judgment on note out of property held as tenants by entireties 
before discharge of husband— 

A bankrupt husband should not be discharged without giving the holder of a 
note executed by the husband and his wife an opportunity to obtain a judgment 
on the note and to enforce such judgment against property held by the husband 
and wife as tenants by the entireties under the Maryland law, although the hus- 
band’s interest in such estate had not passed to his trustee for the benefit of 
his creditors, since his discharge from fiability on the note would preclude the 
holder of the note from enforcing a judgment thereon out of the property during 
the husband’s lifetime,.and would therefore result in a legal fraud. 


Phillips v. Krakower; C. C..A. 4, No. 3047, Jan. 18, 1931. 


Banks—Savings banks—Joint account in name of .husband and wife—Survivor- 
ship—Effect of provision of husband’s will— 

Where accounts in Massachusetts savings banks were in the name of both 
husband and wite, and the deposits, under the agreement with the banks, were 
subject to withdrawal by either the husband or the wife, the aecounts were joint 
accounts and the right to the deposits passed to the wife as the survivor on the 
husband’s death, although the husband had had the exclusive custody and pos- 
Session of the bank books, and stated in his will that the deposits were_his own 
property and had not been given to his wife. 

Holyoke National Bank, Executrix, etc., v. Bailey, Adminx.; Mass. Sup. Jud. 
‘Ct., Jan. 7, 1931. 


Brokers—Grain brokers—Recovery for advances and commissions—Effect of 
illegality of contract involving futures— 


The illegality of a contract involving the purchase or sale of grain for future 
delivery, because payment “on the delivery date of the difference between the 
market price and the contract price, and not actual delivery, was intended by 
the parties, does not preclude the broker through whom the grain was purchased 
or sold from recovering for advances incurred or commissions earned in connec- 
tion with the negotiation of the contract unless he had knowledge of the intention 
of the parties. 


- Lyons Milling Co. v. Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; C. C. A. 10, No. 287, Jan. 2, 1931. 


Corporations—Officers—Authority—Apparent authority—Purchase and sale of 
grain for future delivery—Transactions in own name— 


Where an officer of a corporation, trading through a grain broker, purchased 
and sold grain for future delivery in his own name on behalf of the corporation, 
and the corporation accepted the benefits of the transactions, paid a draft’ for 
margins, and in correspondence with the broker referred to its account carried 
in the name of the officer, the corporation could not avoid liability to the broker 
for the amount due on account oi purchases and sales on the ground that the 
officer was without authority to represent the corporation, notwithstanding a 
by-law, of which the broker had no notice, that its officers were not authorized 
to deal in grain futures, since it clothed the officer with apparent general au- 
thority to buy and sell grain for future delivery, and the broker had a right to 
rely thereon. 


Lyons Milling Co. v. Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; C. C. A. 10, No. 287, Jan. 2, 1931. 


Gaming—Contracts and transactions—Sales for future delivery—Hedging— 


The fact that contracts for future delivery are closed out, before delivery is 
due, by set-off or ringing off in accordance with the rules and regulations of the 
Board of Trade and its clearing house and the fact that the purchaser so in- 
tended to close out the contract before delivery was due, does not make the con- 
tract invalid as a wager. 


Lyons Milling Co. v. Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; C. C. A. 10, No. 287, Jan. 2, 1931, 


Gaming—Contracts and transactions—Sales for future delivery—Contract market 
designated by Secretary of Agriculture—Application of State statutes— 


Missouri statutes as to invalidity of grain futures transactions do not apply 
fo transactions on the Kansas City Board of Trade through a broker who is a 
member thereof, since such Board of Trade has been designated a contract mar- 
ket by the Secretary of Agriculture under a provision of the Federal Grain 
Futures Act making the prohibitory provisions of such act inapplicable to a 
contract market so designated, and since the effect of such Federal act was to 
restrict the operation of State laws so as to make them inapplicable to transac-* 
sa ane on such a contract market according to the rules prescribed by 
the market. 


Lyons Milling Co. v. Goffe & Carkener,.Inc.; C. C. A. 10, No. 287, Jan. 2, 1931. 


Gaming—Contracts and transactions—Sales for future delivery—Intention of 
parties— 

A contract for the sale of grain to be delivered at a future date is valid, 
even though the seller has not the grain and can only get it by going into the 
market and buying it before the date of delivery, if the parties, at the time the 
contract is made, intend the grain shall be delivered and the price shall be paid; 
but if, under the guise of such a contract, both parties intend: that there shall 
be no delivery, and that on the delivery date there shall be merely a payment of 
the différence between the market price and the contract price, the transaction 
is a wager and is illegal. 


Lyons Milling Co. v. Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; C. C. A. 10, No. 287, Jan. 2, 1931. 


Gaming—Contracts and transactions—Sales for future delivery—Law which 
governs— 

The validity of contacts involving the purchase and sale of grain for future 
delivery is governed by the applicable law of the place where the orders were to 
be executed. 


Lyons Milling Co. v. Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; C. C. A. 10, No. 287, Jan. 2, 1931. 


Mechanic’s lien—Right to lien—Validity of claim—Excessive charges— 

Where a plastering contractor filed a mechanic’s lien claim overstating the 
cost of labor and materials 24 per cent, the cost of labor 37 per cent, and the 
balance unpaid 160 per cent, the claim was void and did not create a lien for 
the amount actually due, since the lien law implies good faith and requires the 
contractor not only to restrain from active fraud, but also to exercise reasonable 
diligence in keeping and stating his accounts. . 

Berry v. Soelen et al.; New Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3495, Jan. 9, 1931. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
“heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 


, In Full Text in This Issue 


te RR RR I A AN A AR 
Prohibition—Permits—Industrial alcohol—Expiration of permit—Endorsement 


of notation providing for continuance until surrender or revocation for cause— 

A permit to use specially denatured alcohol which was issued in March, 1926, 
at a time when the regulations provided that permits could only be issued to 
terminate Dec. 31, 1926, but which contained a notation that “this permit will 
continue in operation until surrendered, or there is failure of required bond, 
or revocation on citation and hearing,” endorsed subsequent to Sept. 1, 1926, 
when the Treasury decisions were modified to provide that such permits would 
continue to operate until surrendered, by the permittee of until failure of re- 
quired bond, or revocation on citation and hearing, was not effective after Dec. 
31, 1927, in view of a regulation issued in September, 1927, which. provided 
for the expiration of all such permits annually on Dec, 31 of each year.—Selkow 
v. Campbell et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U.S. Daily, 3634, Jan. 29, 1931. 


Prohibition—Permits—Industrial alcohol—Expiration of permit—Validity of. 
regulation fixing annual expiration date— 

The Commissioner of Prohibition was empowered to specify by a regulation 
the date on which all permits to use denatured alcohol should expire annually, 
although the National Prohibition Act does not prescribe a time limitation for 
such permits’ and does expressly provide that a permit should remain effective 
until cause for revocation be shown, since other provisions authorize the Com- 
missioner to designate the time when acts permitted will take place and to 
prescribe the form of all permits and applications and the facts to be set forth 
ae v. Campbell et al. C, GC, A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3634, 

an, 29, ; . 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Invention— 

It is not invention to select, after tests, the size of copper tube from which were 
obtained the best results, when tubes had already been used.—Frigidaire Corp. v. 
General Necessities Corp. (C. C. A. 6.)--V U. S. Daily, 3634, Jan. 29, 1931. 


Patents—Patentability—Change in size, etc.— 

Patentee held not first to conceive the making of a small household refrigerat- 
ing plant, and further that it was not invention to utilize well-known elements of 
larger devices for this purpose.—Frigidaire Corp. v. General Necessities Corp. 
(C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily, 8634, Jan. 29, 1931. 


Patents—Refrigerating process and apparatus invalid— : 

Patent 1337175 to Wolf for Process and Apparatus for Refrigerating, claims 
10, 15, 16 and 18 held invalid—Frigidaire Corp. v. General Necessities Corp. 
(C. C, A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily, 3634, Jan. 29, 1931. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards; and filed for reference. 


Deductione—Losses—Assessment on bank shares— 

An assessment paid by the taxpayer on the shares of capital stock of a na- 
tional bank to repair a loss on its capital is not a deductible loss.—First Na- 
bg ty Sa Wichita v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 10.)—V U. S. Daily, 3636, 

an. 29, ° 


; ket, accordin 
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‘Taxation of Capital N et Gains 
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Described as Irritant to Trade 


|\Representative Pratt Says Levy May Have 


Played Important Part in Creating Col- 
lapse in the Securities Market 


The tax on capital. net gains acts as 
an irritant to business, and has been a 
disturbing factor in the securities mar- 
to a statement inserted 
in the Record by Representative Pratt 
(Rep.), of New York City. The tax 
may have played an important part in 
creating the situation that resulted in 


.the stock-market collapse and the ensu- 


ing agncommon, the statement says. — 
nder the provisions of a bill just in- 
troduced by Representative Pratt (H. R. 
16622) the rate of tax on capital net 
gains would be reduced from 12% to 7 
per cent. The bill proposes an amend- 
mént to sections 101(a) and 101(b) of 
the 1928 Revenue Act. 

Mrs. Pratt’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the present 12% per cent tax on 
capital net gains with a similar rate 
on offsets for capital losses, a rate very 
much lower than the normal and sur- 
tax rates ordinarily imposed on personal 
incomes, was adopted because of a gen- 
eral belief that the effect of high taxes 
was to impede, if not actually prevent, 
business transactions that might other- 
wise take place if they led to gains sub- 
ject ther¢to. The report of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means ‘filed on 
Aug. 16, 1921, with the revenue bill of 
that year, Which first provided for dis- 
tinguishing such gains and taxing them 
at a lower rate, stated: 

“The sale of * * * capital assets is 
now seriously retarded’ by the fact that 
gains and profits earned over a series 
of years are * * * taxed as a lump sum 
(and the amount of surtax greatly en- 
hanced thereby) in the year in which the 
profit is realized. Many such sales, with 
their possible profit-taking and conse- 
quent increase of the tax revenues, have 
been blocked by this feature. * * *” 

It was believed that the passage of 
the new provision for a lower rate of 
tax on such profits would materially in- 
crease the revenues, not only by stim- 
ulating profit-taking, but also because 
of the corresponding limitation applied 
to losses taken, which the previous high 
surtax rates encouraged even more than 
they discouraged the realizing of gains. 


Material Improvement 


| In Situation Claimed 


_ These expectations have been real- 
ized, and the result has undoubtedly been 
a material improvement in the situation. 
This is indicated by a growth of such 
gains reported and the revenue realized 
by the Government in consequence to 
seven and one-half times as much in 
1928 (the last year for which the figures 
are available) as in 1922. The increase 
in gains reported was from $249,247,583 
(approximately 1 per cent of gross re- 
ported income) to $1,879,780,038 (ap- 
proximately 6.5 per cent of gross in- 
come); whereas the increase in the tax 
yield from this source was from $31,- 
066,357 (only 3.6 per cent of the total) 
to $233,450,521 (slightly more than one- 
fifth of the total). 
} For some time, however, opinion from 
important business and financial sources 
has again been manifesting itself in 
favor of abolishing the tax, as was rec- 
ommended by the committee on taxation 
of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City on Oct. 15, or at least for its 
reduction, because of its disturbing eco- 
nomic influence. It is believed by many 
to. have been an important factor in 
bringing about the conditions that led 
to the recent stock-market collapse, with 
the train of ruin that came in its wake. 
As early as the Spring of 1929 the 
National City Bank, in a special edition 
of its monthly bulletin, denounced the 
capital gains tax as.one of the prime 
causes of our difficulties by creating ar- 
tificial scarcity values and frozen credit 
conditions because of an unwillingness 
on the part of many to liquidate in view 
of the necessity of paying a substantial 
portion of the profit to be realized as 
a tax to the Government. Following 
the stock-market crash in the Fall of 
that year, the bank repeated its argu- 
ments and pointed out that as a result 
of the tax the Government was “in the 
position of encouraging inflation.”” The 
current bulletin shows how the offset for 
losses has been an influence in the oppo- 
site direction. “Thus the tax on capital 
gains is seen to accentuate both infla- 
tion on the rising market and depression 
on the falling market.” 


Refers to Statements 
By Albert H. Wiggin 


In his annual report as chairman of 
the board of the Chase National Bank, 
Mr. Albert H. Wiggin expressed a simi- 
lar viewpoint as to the unfortunate re- 
results of the tax and stated his convic- 
tion, as a practical matter, that a ‘“‘more 
moderate rate would eliminate the se- 
rious menace to market stability.” 

“The effect on the stock market is bad, 
since fear of taxes prevents selling which 
would moderate the booms, and selling 
to establish losses intensifies the down 
swings. The tax causes violent fluctua- 
tion in the revenues of the Government. 
It may occasion a net loss in tax re- 
ceipts in 1931, since losses in 1930 may 
be used to offset all forms of income,” 
he said. 

Mr. Wiggin believes that because of 
its nature, being a tax on capital, it is 
justified only for a capital use, such as 
the reduction of public debt. Were there 
no such debt, he would advocate total 
abolition of the tax. As it is he sug- 
gests a reduction in the rate, with offsets 
for capital losses to be appiled only 
against capital gains, and the segrega- 
tion of the tax proceeds for debt reduc- 
tion. 

Only last Tuesday Governor Harrison, 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
Yorky testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, gave 
it as his-opinion that a reduction in the 
tax on profits from the sale of stocks 
would help to stabilize the speculative 
markets. 

Last October, addressing the American 
Bankers’ Association at Cleveland, Presi- 
dent Hoover also expressed his belief 
that “inquiry might develop that our 
system of taxes upon capital gains di- 
rectly encourages inflation by strangling 
the free movement of land and securi- 
ties.” He followed this up in his annual 
message to Congress with the state- 
ment: 

“It is urged by many thoughtful citi- 
zens that the peculiar economic effect of 
the income tax on so-called capital gains 
at the present rate is to enhance specu- 
lative inflation and likewise impede busi- 
ness recovery. I believe this to be the 
case, and I recommend that a study be 
made of the economic effects of the tax 
and of its relation to the general struc- 
ture of our income tax law.” 

While the Treasury Department has 





expressed itself only unofficially as hav- 
ing been led by such study as it has 
made recently to the profound belief that 
the’ tax acts as an irritant to business, 
that it has been a disturbing factor in 
the securities market; and that it may 
have played an important part in creat- 
ing the situation that resulted in the 


stock-market collapse and the ensuing 


depressidn, Undersecretary Mills had pre- 
viously made public his own belief that 
the 12% per.cent rate is now too high 
and that a reduction is justified for an 
entirely different reason. 


Rates Described 
As Being Unfair 


In an address delivered on Apr. 30, 


f1980, at the annual meeting of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mr. Mills pointed out that the rate on 
capital’ gains, which had been left un- 
changed since it was originally fixed in 
the law, is now out of line and hence 
unfair as compared with present normal 
and surtax rates, which have since vl 
been reduced respectively from 8 to 5 p 
cent and from 50 to 20 per cent. 


Assy 
cordingly, whefeas originally the reduced 


rate on capital gains was of advantage 
to taxpayers with net incomes as low 
as $16,000, it now tenefits only those 
with net incomes of ‘at least $32,000. If 


| the capital gain is the main portion of 


the income, it must be as high as $50,000 
to furnish any relief under this provi- 
sion. : 

In other words, the capital gain pro- 
vision under present rates was of some 
value in greater or less degree to only 
86,769 taxpayers on their 1928 incomes, 
whereas a lower rate proportionate to 
the lowered normal and surtax rates 
would have affected approximately 125,- 
000 more. 

Mr. Mills put the matter in another 
way when he stated that the average 
tax on incomes of from $50,000 to $100,- 
000 is approximately 10 per cent, and 
that on incomes of $300,000 and over, 
approximately 17 per cent. These aver- 
age rates compare with 18 per cent and 
36 per cent, respectively, in 1922. Hence, 
on the principle that profits from prop- 
erty held over a considergble period of 
time should be treated on’a more favor- 
able basis than current gains, he is con- 
vinced that the present 12% per cent 
rate is too high, and should be reduced. 

Admittedly the consideration of such 
an important and complicated problem 
during the present short session presents 
some difficulty. Its value in helping to 
stabilize economic conditions and bring 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 28 


American Greenhouse Manufacturing 
Company. , Docket. No. 20952. 

Affiliation denied. i 9 

Merrill Trust Co. and Maine Real Estdte 
Title Co. Docket No. 30151. 

_ Deductions claimed on account of 

“certain investments becoming worth- 
less allowed in part, and denied in 
part. 

Robert Smith Corporation, C. Schmidt 
& Sons, Inc., Frederick W. Schmidt, 
Edward A. Schmidt, Trustee, Edward 
A. Schmidt, Frederick W. Schmidt II., 
Anna M. Wissner, Edward C. Schmidt, 
Docket Nos. 31639, 43988, 43989, 43990, 
43991, 43992, 439983, 43994. 

Bad Debts. Certain. notes held by 
the Robert Smith Corporation be- 
came worthless during the taxable 
year 1925. The officers of that com- 
pany, during the taxable year 1925, 
determined such notes to be worth- 
less and charged them off the cor- 
poration’s books. Held, the amount 
so determined to be worthless and 
charged off was deductible from the 
corporation’s gross income under the 
provisions of section 234 (a)(5) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank. Docket No. 
85009. : 

1. From the evidence, held that 
the petitioner and an association op- 
erated under the name of the Stock- 
holders Investment Fund should be 
treated as geparate taxable entities 
and the loss of the Stockholders In- 
vestment Fund is not the loss of pe- 
titioner. 

2. Inasmuch as the Stockholders 
Investment Fund transacted no busi- 
ness in 1925 and was not required 
to file a return for that year as an 
association doing business as a cor- 
poration, the statutory net loss of 
the consolidated group for 1924 is 
not a proper deduction from erogs 
income of the petitioner for the year 
1925. 

3. Held that the respondent was in 
error in refusing to allow the peti- 
tioner to deduct from gross income 
for the year 1925 its own statutory 
net loss for the year 1924. 


The Journal of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals will be found. today on 
page 12. 
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In North Carolina Transcript of Testimony at Trade Commission Inquiry 


State Commissioner Asks 
Legislation on Invest- 
ments, Agents’ Licenses 
And Compensation Data 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 28. 

The la@#s of North Carolina pertaining 
to the investments of insurance compa- 
nies, particularly life companies, are in- 
adequate in the opinion of the State In- 
surance Commissioner, Dan C, Boney. 
In his recommendations to Governor 
Max Gardner and the Legislature Mr. 
Boney urged that the statute be amended 
to state definitely the types of securi- 
ties-in ‘which insurance companies ‘may 
invest their capital and legal reserve 
with penalties for violations. 

Commissioner Boney also recommended 
moxe drastic qualification requirements 
for applicants for licenses as insurance 
agg nthe the creation of machinery to ob- 
tain and tabulate the experience of work- 

en’s compensation carriers in the State 
to carry out the provision of law re- 
quiring the Insurance Department to 
supervise, regulate and approve compen- 
sation rates. 

Further recommendations of Mr. 
Boney were a request for an assistant 
building engineer to obtain better en- 
forcement of the building code, a pro- 
posal that the sale of unapproved dan- 
gerous electrical appliances be prohibited, 
and a suggestion that a more rigid law 
be enacted relative to the organization 
of small mutual assessment associations, 
such as mutual burial societies. 

Power Given Commission 

The sections of Mr. Boney’s recom- 
mendations relating to insurance com- 
pany investments, qualification of agents 
and workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates follow in full text: 

Investments of Insurance Companies: 
Our laws pertaining to the investments 
of insurance companies, and particularly 
life Insurance companies, are, in my 
opinion, inadequate. The present stat- 
utes regulating such investments are 
very indefinite and vest the authority 
largely in the discretion of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, I feel that in so far 
as possible these statutes should defi- 
nitely state the type of securities in 
which insurance companies should be 

ermitted to invest their capital and 
egal reserves and that the insurance 
companies should be required to limit 
their investments strictly within such 
classification. There should also be 
some penalty provided to enable the 
strict enforcemefft of such a law by in- 
flicting severe penalties upon the officers 
or directors of any company that should 
willfully digress from the mandatory 
provisions of the investment law. Under 
the present law, which, as stated above, 
is mostly discretionary with the Com- 
missioner, there is no means of enforce- 
ment other than the disallowance of 
ang, nonapproved investment from the 
fin@&cial statement of the company in- 
volved, which is most unsatisfactory. 
Some provision should be made to pro- 
peat unsound investments rather than 

Hcallow it after they have already been 
made. 

Regulatory Laws 

Our present regulatory laws are en- 
tirely inadequate as to the enforcement 
of their provisions for want of any pena! 
remedy against an offending company 
or agent other than the revocation of 
the license of such agent or company 
found guilty of violating them. Under 
the present law as it now exists, if a 
company is found guilty of miggonduct 
the only remedy is the revocation of 
such company’s license, which is in many 
cases inadvisable. Often a company is 
guilty of what we may term minor in- 
discretions but which are not conducive 
to the best interests of the insurance 
profession and which should be imme- 
diately remedied, but would not justify 
the severe penalty of revocation of the 
offending company’s privilege license, in 
which event the Department is without 
remedy to enforce the provisions of the 
law. A company’s license should be re- 
voked only in extreme instances, as to 
do so often leaves considerable liability 
on the part of the company existing in 
the State which may prove detrimental 
to the interest of the assureds. Pen- 
alties in the nature of monetary fines 
should be provided as an enforcement 
measure. 

Qualification of Agents: It is my opin- 
ion that much more drastic requirements 
for qualification should be exacted of 
persons seeking to represent the various 
classes of insurance companies operating 
in the State as agents of such com- 
panies. There is an excessive number 
of @uch agents in the State, a good 
many of whom are not properly qualified 
to interpret and present an insurance 
contract to the public, which results in 
onsiderable litigation in our courts. I 

hink it safe to say that 50 per cent of 
the cases reaching our tribunals grow- 
ing out of insurance contracts are the 
result of either ignorance of willful mis- 
representation on the part of some agent 
who was instrumental in effecting the 
contract involved. Under our present 
system licenses are also secured for per- 
sons who do not intend to function as 
bona fide agents, but secure the license 
through connivance on the part of some 
bona fide agent, purely for the purpose 
of legalizing a rebate in commissions or 
premiums, which is extremely detri- 
mental to the insurance profession and 
the public’s interest, and constitutes a 
discrimination in favor of the large in- 
surer as against the smaller premium 
man, Our present statute regulating 
the licensing of agents is, in my opinion, 
adequate to remedy this situation with 
possibly one or two minor changes, pro- 
vided sufficient funds are appropriated 
for the purpose of properly administer- 
ing this law through personal examina- 
tion of all applicants for license. Suffi- 
cient funds could be made available by 
a slight increase in the present agency 
license fee which would in no way affect 
our present general fund. 

Compensation Rates 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Rates: Section 73 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1929 vests in this 


Department the authority and duty to) 


supervise, regulate and approve rates 
charged by the carriers on compensation 
insurance written in this State. The act 
merely places the duty on this Depart- 
ment but makes no provision for col- 
legting and compiling the data necéssary 
to ®his undertaking. With some 900 or 
more separate code classifications for 
rating purposes under the present work- 

en’s compensation rate manual, and a 
Beemium exposure at present in excess 


| Relates to Purchase of 


Holdings by the Wash- 


ington Water Power Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 15 by Ed- 
win T. Harris, accountant of the 

| Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commission’s 
investigation into financial activities 
of power and gas utilities was begun 
in the issue of Jan. 27, continued 
Jan. 28, and proceeds as follows: 
Q. What. were these costs involved in 

excess of the book values, as shown by 

the books of the predecessor companies ? 


A. I know only of $963,000 excess cost! 
_'to American Power and Light Company. 


This was the amount paid by it for the 
capital stock of Kootenai and Consumers 
in excess of book values of the physical 
assets. One million five hundred and 


;counted for from the 
American Power and Light Company. 

Q. In addition to supervision fees were 
there other payments made to Electric 
Bond and Share Company by the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company? 

A. Yes, sir. Services and expenses of 
certain employes of Electric Bond and 
Share Company, legal fees and expenses, 
stock selling expenses and commissions 
on stock sales. These charges amount 
to $3,058.51 in 1928 and in +1929, $42,- 
221 expense incurred: by the Electric 
Bond and Share Company, and $8,557.44 
for legal expense paid to Simpson, 
Thatcher and Bartlett for the Washing- 
ton Water Power Company. 

Q. When and where and by whom was 
the Shoshone County Power Company 
organized? A. May 26, 1917, under the 
statutes of Idaho by officers of the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company. 

Q. What was the authorized capital 
stock and the life of the company? A. 
500 shares or $50,000, for a period of 50 
years. 

Q. What was the purpose of the organi- 
zation? A. Primarily to furnish elec- 
trical service to a small mining commun- 
ity in northern Idaho. 


' 





Company take over the assets of Sho- 
shone? If so, when? A. Yes, sir, on 
Aug. 29, 1929, at the book value of the 
property on the books of the Shoshone. 

Q. Did the Washington Water Power 
Company receive any enhanced values in 
that transaction? A. Yes, sir. 





of $4,000,000 and which will eventually 
reach $6,000,000, one can readily appre- 
ciate the necessity of setting up the nec- 
essary machinery for the purpose of 
determining pure premiums and proper 
loading charges for expenses which can- 
not be done without a normal expendi- 
ture. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, by its terms, in effect makes this 
form of insurance compulsory for the 
employers throughout the State, and for 
this reason, if for no other, the State 
owes the duty to the people to regulate 
the rates in order to assure the employ- 
ers that such rates are fair and just, 
and if this is to. be done it is imperative 
that some machinery be established by 
an act of of the General Assembly that 
will require all compensation insurers 
to file their experience and the neces- 
sary funds made available for the pur- 
pose of tabulating it. The cost of this 
should be borne by the carriers under- 
writing this class of insurance. 


Although present immigration quotas 


of this country would have permitted 
153,714 newcomers from various foreign 
countries to enter in the first six 
months of the current fiscal year, the 
actual number of aliens entering the 


1931. Total quota, 1930-1931, A; number 
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Total 


fifty-three thousand dollars must be ac-| 
records of the| 


Q. Did the Washington Water Power’ 


ence, B; nonpreference, C; balance on date indicated, D: 
A 


Q. What were they and how much? A. 
| The Shoshone Company had increased its 
investment in fixed capital from its earn- 
ings and contributions. That increase 
amounted to $35,450.38 from which 
should be deducted retirement reserve 
and other liabilities assumed by the 
Washington Water Power Company 
amounting to $17,395, resulting in a net 
increase in book values of $18,055.08. 


receiving dividends of $48,000 the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company received 
$18,000 increase in values? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did that return amount to? 
A. An average of 10.16 per cent per year 
on the original investment of $50,000. 

Q: Did Shoshone pay a management 
fee to the Water Power Company? A. 
Yes, sir, from 1917 to 1923. 


Q. Let us refer now to another sub- 
sidiary of the Washington Water Power 
| Company. 
|Power Company. When, where, and by 
whom was it organized? A. Oct. 28, 
1916, under the statutes of the State 
of Montana, by Cornelius F. Kelley,.C. 
J. Kelley, John Gillie, L, O. Evans, and 
Eugene Carroll. 


Q. What was the authorized capital 
stock? A. 5,000 shares of comnion 
stock, or $500,000, which was increased 
in 1918 to 10,000 shares, with a par 
value of $1,000,000. 

Did the Washington Water Power 
Company acquire the capital stock of 
Intermountain; if so, when? A. July 10, 
1922. 

Q. What was paid for the stock by 
|the Washington Water Power Company? 
A. $1,800,000. 

Q. How was it paid? A. Cash, $1,000,- 
000; and its own common stock amount- 
ing to $800,000 par value. 

Q. What was the book value of the 
capital stock at that time? A. About 
$830,000 on Oct. 1, 1922, which are the 
earliest available figures. 

Q. Did the book value of fixed cap- 
ital increase or decrease after Oct. 1, 
1922; if so, in what amount? A. De- 
creased in gross value $38,598.08. 

Q. How do you account for that de- 
crease? 

A. By the value of property sold $61,- 
163.81; plus the value of the property 
j}replaced, $8,856.16; minus the value of 
new construction, $31,183.89. 

Q. Now, then, I understand that cer- 
tain property of the Intermountain Com- 
pany was sold. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was sold for how much? What 
was the value of the property sold? A. 
| $61,163.81. 

Q. Did the sale represent a 
profit? A. Loss. ‘ 

Q. Of how much? A, $47,532.31 
gross. 


Recording of Loss 


On Company’s Books 


Q. How was that loss handled on the 
books ‘of the company? A. It was 
charged to retirement reserve. 

Q. What effect did that have upon the 
book values of fixed capital?: A. In this 
case it reflects an increase in the net 
book values. 

Q. Why? A. Because retirement re- 
serve is the complement of fixed capi- 
|tal, and any entry that reduces the 


loss or a 








Entries for Six Months of Fiscal Year 
Only One-fourth of Immigration Quota 


United States was only 39,268 in this 
period, according to a statement Jan. 
| 27 by the Department of State. (A sum- 
mary of the statement showing tabula- 
tions of entries during the period was 
published in the issue of Jan. 28.) The 
}tabulations follow in full text: 


Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


of quota immigrant visas granted, prefer- 











B Cc D 
100 : 100 12-15-30 
100 71 29 12-15-30 
100 100 11-30-30 
100 8 5 7 11-80-30 
100 4 66 30 12-81-30 
100 2 48 50 11-80-80 
1,413 288 141 984 12-31-30 
1,304 159 216 929 12-31-30 
100 : 100 11-30-30 
100 44 56 12-81-30 
100 daa 100 9-30-30 
100 ia 100 9-30-30 
100 6 54 40 11-30-30 
2,874 1,204 5 1,665 12-31-30 
100 7 39 54 12-31-30 
1,181 256 116 809 12-31-30 
100 21 39 40 11-30-30 
116 22 42 52 12-31-30 
100 : 1 99 9-80-30 
569 245 $24 12-31-30 
3,086 272 794 2,020 12-31-30 
25,957 2,675 5,746 17,536 12-31-30 
65,721 1,475 7,430 56,816 12-31-30 
307 179 128 12-31-30 
869 401 468 12-31-30 
100 15 85 12-81-% 
1 4 25 71 11-80-30 
1 : 22 78. 12-15-80 
17,853 130 5,199 12,524 12-81-30 
5,802 2,860 133 , 2809 12-31-30 
100 6 94 12-15-30 
236 23 54 159 11-30-30 
100 7 93 11-80-30 
100 5 95 12-31-30 
386 202 ae 184 12-31-30 
100 11 31 58 12-31-30 
100 1 3 96 12-31-30 
100 14 86 12-15-30 
100 ; 100 11-30-30 
100 100 12-31-30 
100 : 100 11-80-30 
3,153 226 974 1,953 12-31-30 
100 2 62 36 11-80-30 
2,377 563 336 1,478 12-31-30 
100 Sable 100 12-31-30 
100 18 10 72 12-31-30 
100 9 11 80 11-15-80 
6,524 2,226 ian 4,298 12-31-30 
440 256 184 12-31-30 
100 , 100 8-81-30 
295 145 % 150 11-30-30 
2,784 568 665 1,551 11-80-30 
100 a 100 11-30-30 
100 7 4 89 12-15-80 
100 : 100 —-9-30-80 
100 : 34 66 12-15-80 
100 1 99 12-15-30 
252 156 2 Q4 11-30-30 
3,314 493 527 2,294 12-31-30 
1,707 525 32 1,150 12-31-30 
128 60 sa 68 12-31-30 
100 100 11-80-80 
100 100 ~—- 9-30-80 
100 ; : 100 9-30-80 
226 147 1 78 12-31-30 
100 
845 290 92 463 12-31-30 
153,714 16,261 23,007 114,346 


Note.—The above figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each 


quota. 


Reports on many other visas for which quota numbers have been. allotted to 


distant consulates are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the 


month for which allotted. 


The figures given for visas issued at the end of a given month are therefore in : 
some cases, especially in the quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, provisional referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
in character and are less than the total obtained at a later date. 


‘Contest to Void 
In Washington State Shown Policy After Two 


Q. In other words, then, in addition to | 


That is the Intermountain: 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Years Is Refused 


Court Rules Firm May Not 
_ Fight Payment Following 


Transfer of Wilson Dam Site 
To Government Is Explained 





Testimony Before Federal Trade Commission Shows De- 
tails of Conveyance of Land by Alabama 
Power Company 





Conveyance of the Wilson Dam site at 





Expiration of Period 
Fixed by State Statutes 


’ 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 28. 
A defense by a life insurance com- 

pany in a cross-bill filed by the bene- 
ficiary of a life insurance policy that 
the contract was void because it was a 
gambling contract against public poilcy 
is barred at the expiration of the two- 
year contestable period fixed by statute, 
the Michigan Supreme Court has held 
recently, 


The policy in question was issued on 
the life of Stanley Bogacki and made 
payable to Charles Elson, “copartner,” 
as beneficiary, the court explained. At 
the death of the insured more than two 
years later, his administratrix filed a 
bill to obtain’ the insurance proceeds, 
naming the insurance company.and the 
beneficiary as defendants. 


The insurance company alleged that 
the insured had been under guardianship 
as a spendthrift and could not make a 
lawful contract of life insurance, that 
no partnership relation existed at any 
time between him and Mr. Elson, that 
the latter was the moving party and 
paid the premiums and that he did not 
have an insurable interest in the life 
of the decedent. The insurer contended 
that the incontestable clause did not bar 
this defense. 

The court held, however, that the com- 
pany could not urge the invalidity of the 
contract after the expiration of the stat- 
utory period, pointing out that the stat- 
ute carries the only permissible excep- 
tions to its bar and its construction falls 
within the rule that the inclusion of an 
exception excludes everything else. Ac- 
cordingly the court awarded the proceeds 
of the policy and costs to Mr. Elson. 

The case was entitled Bogacki, etc., v. 
Great West Life Assurance Co., appellee, 
and Elson, appellant. 





credit balance in retirement reserve au- 
tomatically increases the net book value 
of fixed capital. 

Q. Since retirement reserve is the com- 
plement of fixed capital, inadequacy of 
that reserve might reflect inflation of 
book values? A. I think so. 

Q. On what basis did the company ac- 
crue its retirement reserve? A. On lump 
sums appropriated from income or sur- 
plus without regard to estimated life of 
'the property or values thereof. In 1929 
no charge was made for retirement ex- 
pense. I would like to add that retire- 
ment reserve is kept in accordance with 
the national classification of accounts. 


Q. Referring now to the Chelan Elec- 
tric Company, when, where and by whom 
was it organized? A. Oct. 11, 1906, un- 
der the statutes of the State of Wash- 
ington by agents for the’ Great Northern 
Railroad. 


Q. What was the authorized capital 
stock? A. 5,000 shares at a total par 
value of $500,000. 

Q. What was the purpose of the com- 
pany? A. Primarily to acquire and de- 
velop a water power site and generating 
plant to supply the Great Northern Rail- 
road with electric service should it elec- 
trify its railroad in that territory. 

Q. How was the capital stock issued 
and what consideration? A. It was is- 
sued to the principal organizer in con- 
sideration for certain real estate and 
capital stock acquired by him with mon- 
eys furnished by the Great Northern 
Railroad. 

Q. What value was placed upon the 
stock so issued and the property re- 
ceived? A. $500,000. 

Q. Was that the actual cost of the 








property acquired? A. No, sir. 

Q. What was the cost? A. $262,- 
197.97 

Q. But $500,000 was charged to fixed 
capital? A. Yes, sir. 


Acquisition of Chelan 
Property Described 


Q. When did the Washington Water 
Power Company acquire the Chelan 
Electric? A. In 1925. 

Q. At what price? A. $1,500,000. 

Q. For the capital stock? A. For the 


for moneys of that amount which had 


Railroad to Chelan. 

Q. Other than property acquired for 
development of the Chelan plant and 
reservoir, did the company acquire any 
other properties; if so, when, from 
‘whom, at what price, and what location? 
A. As of Feb, 1, 1930, the company ac- 
quired certain properties under Federal 
power projects, at and near Lewiston, 
(Idaho), Grangeville (Idaho), and Clark- 
ston (Wash.), at a price of $3,819,- 
228.69, from the Inland Power and Light 
Company, an affiliated company. 

Q. The American Power and Light 
Company owns the Inland Power and 
Light? A. Yes, sir. 

; Q. Do you know the book value of 
those properties on the books of the In- 
land? A. Yes, sir. The same volues as 
taken over by Chelan Company; that 
is, a gross value of $4,003,503.86, off- 
set by retirement reserve of $18,126.17 
and contributions of $166,149.42. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Jan. 30. 





Mr. Maltbie Reappointed 
On New York Commission 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 28. 
Milo R. Maltbie has been reappointed 
by Governor. Roosevelt as chairman of 
the Public Service Commission for a 
10-year term. The nomination was sent 
to the Senate yesterday and was con- 

firmed. 


Georgia Bill Asks Increase 
In Tax on Premiums 


State of. Georgia: 

Atlanta, Jan. 28. 
A bill (H. B, 46) has just been intro- 
duced in the Georgia Legislature to in- 
crease the tax on gross premiums of do- 
mestic and foreign insurance companies 
from 1% per cent to 3 per cent. It was 
introduced by Mr. Johnson of Seminole, 
and Mr. Rivers of Wheeler, and has been 





mittee, 


capital stock $500,000, plus $1,000,000 | 
been advanced by the Great Northern | 


Muscle Shoals to the United States. for 
a consideration of $1 was described in 
testimony Jan. 28 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its inquiry into 
the affairs of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, an operating unit of the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation 
group. 

The transaction was effected by the 
power company through its ownership 
of the Muscle Shoals Hydro Electric 
Power Company which included certain 
lands constituting the site of the pres- 
ent Wilson Dam. 

Testimony introduced into the record 
revealed that the Alabama Power Com- 
pany acquired these lands, together with 
other properties, in 1915. The value 
placed on the common stock of the Mus- 
cle Shoals company by the Power com- 
pany was $252,000, and the ledger value 
of investments by the controlling com- 
pany in its subsidiary was $358,595. 

Testimony set forth that the United 
States Government desired to acquire for 
military purposes lands owned by the 
Muscle Shoals company. Minutes of a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
power company held Mar. 30, 1921, de- 
scribing the steps leading to the sale 








of the lands, was introduced into the 
record. 


Directors Approved 


Transfer of Land 

A resolution adopted by the directors 
stated that. the stockholders of both com- 
panies “deemed it to the best interests 
of the United States that the said lands 
be conveyed to the United States by the 
Muscle Shoals Hydro Electric Power 
Company for a nominal consideration 
only.” 

It was stated further in the resolution 
that this consideration be $1 and that 
“the check or draft of the United States 
when received be not presented for pay- 
ment, but preserved among the records 
of this company as permanent testimony 
of the actual consideration received in 
connection with the conveyance of said 
lands.” 

An appreciation of property values of 
approximately $6,392,000 in the books of 
the Alabama Power Company was dis- 
closed in testimony relating to the finan- 
cial dealings of the company. 

Robert J. Ryder, accountant for the 
Commission, testified that this amount 
is included in fixed capital accounts of 
the utility “which may be assumed to be 
appreciation or write-up of property 
values.” 





Announced by 


Applications for broadcast and wire- 
less permits just granted by the Federal 
Radio Commission have been made pub- 
lic as follows: 

Applications Granted: 

WISJ, Wisconsin State Journal Broadcast- 
ing Co., Madison, Wis., license to continue 
operation on 780 kc., 500 w. day, and 250 w. 
night, unlimited time on experimental basis, 
extended until a decision is reached by the 
Commission upon a hearing held on the ap- 
plication of license, this authority not to ex- 
ceed Mar. 31, 1931. 

WLCI, Luther Asso. of Ithaca, N. Y., 
Ithaca, N. Y., granted construction permit to 


General Orders 91 and 97. 

WILM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment to con- 
form to General Orders 91 and 97, decreasing 
maximum rated power of equipment to 100 w. 

WJAG, The Norfolk Daily News, Norfolk, 
Neb., granted construction permit to move 
transmitter locally in Norfolk, and change 
equipment to conform to General Orders 91 
and 97. 


Memphis, Tenn., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment to con- 
form to General Orders 91 and 97. 

WTAR-WPOR, WTAR Radio Corp., Nor- 
folk, Va., granted construction permit to 
move transmitter from Norfolk, to Virginia 
Beach Blvd., 1.7 miles from city limits, and 
install new equipment to conform to Gen- 
eral Orders 91 and 97. 





Pa., granted construction permit to make 
| changes in equipment to conform to General 
| Orders 91 and 97. 

| KEX, Western Broadcasting Co., Portland, 
Oreg., granted construction permit to make 


power of equipment from 2% kw. to 5 kw. 

KFXF, Colorado Radio Corp., 
Colo., granted construction permit.to install 
new equipment to conform to General Orders 
91 and 97, 

KXRO, KXRO, Inc., Aberdeen, Wash., 
granted construction permit to install new 
transmitter to conform to General Orders 91 
and 97, increasing maximum rated power of 
equipment to 100 w. and increasing operating 
power from 75 to 100 w. 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., 
granted construction permit to install new 
equipment to conform to General Orders 91 
and 97. 

KGMP, Homer F. Bryant, doing business 
as Bryant Radio & Elec. Co., Elk City, Okla., 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

KMED, Mrs. W. J. Virgin, Medford, Oreg., 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

WGST, Georgia School of Tech., Atlanta, 
Ga., granted license covering new aquipment, 
890 ke., 250 w. night, 500 w. day, shares with 
WMAZ. 


Md., granted license covering construction 
permit to move transmitter and using it as 
an auxiliary; 600 ke., 250 w. unlimited. 

WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., granted license covering con- 
struction permit which authorized installa- 
tion of new equipment and increase in day 
power; 1,290 ke., 1 kw. night, 2% kw. day, 
unlimited time; also to use a composite 
transmitter of 500 w. maximum power as 
auxiliary (which is located at same address 
as main transmitter). 

WFDF, Frank D. Fallain, Flint, Mich., 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment and moving of transmitter and studio, 
1,810 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WSYB, H. E. Seward Jr. and Philip Weiss, 
Rutland, Vt., granted license covering con- 
struction permit for new station, 1,500 kc., 
100 w., unlimited. Granted authority to con- 
tinue program test. 

WTBC, Asso. Broadcasting Corp., Cum- 
berland, Md., granted license covering con- 
struction permit authorizing new equipment 
and increase in day power: 1,420 kc., 100 w. 
night, 250 w. day, unlimited. 

KDYL, Intermountain Broadcasting Corp., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, granted authority to 
measure power by direct antenna input 
method as given in General Order 91. 
Granted authority to continue program test. 

W4SR, Herbert Hoover Jr., Asheville, N. 
C., granted temporary authority to operate 
amatqur station pending action on formal 
application. 

WNN, Tropical Radio Telg. Co., Mobile, 
Ala., granted construction permit for new 





chased the light and water power com- 
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. Insurance 


The item was attributed to an appre- 
ciation by the Gulf Electric Company 
of its property accounts, which were 
acquired by the Alabama company 
through merger in 1927 of $9,986,182, 
from which was deducted a depreciation 
of ‘$8,593,941 of properties of the Mont- 
gomery Light and Power Company which 
also were purchased by the Alabama 
company. 

Analysis of the appreciation brought | 
out that the book value of constituent | 
companies properties forming the Gulf | 
Electric Company was $5,177,596 and 
that the value placed upon the consoli- | 
dated company’s records as the value 
of the companies’ properties was $16,-| 
163,779, or a difference of $9,986,182. 

According to testimony, the Alabama} 
Power Company, when it acquired the 
properties of the Gulf company, brought 
onto the consolidated Alabama Power 
Company records the ledger value of| 
properties appearing on the Gulf com- 
pany’s records, which included the appre- | 
ciation of $9,986,182. 


Properties Purchased 
For $6,058,773 


The deduction from this appreciation 
was accounted for by the Montgomery 
acquisition in which the power company, 
for a consideration of $6,058,773, pur- 


pany’s properties. The book value of 
the properties on the records of the 
predecessor company was $9,652,715, a 
difference over the purchase price of 
$3,593,941 paid by the Alabama Power 
Company, which carried the properties 
on its books at the purchase price. 

The growth in the fixed capital of the 
Alabama Power Company from June, 
1920, to the end of 1929 was described 
by Mr. Ryder. During this period, he 
said, additions to fixed capital totaled 
$131,000,000, due to mergers with other 
companies, purchase of properties and 
construction projects. The book value 
of fixed capital on Dec. 31, 1929, was 
$166,461,574, he testified. 

Inquiry into interest charges on the 
power company’s books brought out that 
total interest capitalized by the com- 
pany to Dec. 31, 1929, aggregated $5,- 
255,121 and was charged to fixed capital | 
in the years 1921 and 1929, inclusive. | 

Testimony disclosed that it was the 
practice of the utility to charge to its 
“fixed capital accounts” interest on funds 
expended for construction purposes, this 
applying to projects under construction, 








Decisions Granting Radio Permits 


make changes in equipment to conform to| 


| 50 
WHBQ, Broadcasting Station WHBQ, Inc., : 


WBAX, John H. Stenger Jr., Wilkes-Barre, | 


changes in equipment to conform to General | 
Orders 91 and 97, increasing maximum rated | 


Denver, | 


WCAO, Monumental Radio, Inc., Baltimore, |, 


costs of lands purchased and preliminary 
developments. 


| 


Federal Commission 


transmitter to replace one now licensed. 

WNW, Tropical Radio Telg. Co., Mobile, 
Ala., granted construction permit for new 
transmitter. 

W9XG, Purdue University W. Lafayette, 

| Ind., granted modification of construction 
|permit extending completion date to Apr. 
1, 1931, 
| KWO, American Tel. & Tel. Co., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., granted consent to voluntary 
| assignment of construction permit to Trans-. 
| pacific Communication Co., Ltd. 
| KRJ, Federal Station Marketing Service, 
Sacramento, Calif., granted authority to in- 
| stall automatic frequency control. 
KGTR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Robert- 
|son, Mo., granted license, 2,722, 2,734, 4,108 
|ke., unlimited; 6,365, 8,015, 12,180, ke. day 
}only; 400 w.; Al emission. 








| KGTR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Robert- 
;son, Mo., Winslow, Ariz., Kansas City, Mo., 
Philadelphia, Pa., granted license, 3,082, 3,088 
ke., unlimited; 5,510 ke. day only; 400 w. 
WIXAK, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., granted license, 1,604, 2,398, 
| 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 


kw. 
| W1X1, John Hays Hammond Jr., Glouces- 
|ter, Mass., granted renewal of license. 
| Tropical Radio Telg. Co., New Orleans, 
| La., Hialeah, Fla.,granted renewal of license. 
| W9XI, University of Minnesota, Dept. of 

Elec. Engr., Minneapolis, Minn., granted re- 
| newal of license, 
| W2XJ, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., Deal, N. J., 
| granted renewal of license. | 

Set for Hearing: | 

Howell Broadcasting Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. | 
Y., requests construction permit some fre- 
quency around 3,000 ke., 250 w., to be used 
in the development of a “fool-proof system | 
of traim control.” 

E. Dwight Craig, Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
quests construction permit 580 ke., 250 w., 
unlimited time. 

KPPC, Pasadena Presbyterian Church, 
Pasadena, Calif., requests construction per- 
mit to install new equipment, increase maxi- 
mum power of equipment to 100 w., and op- | 
}erating power to 100 w. 

WCKY, L. B. Wilson, Inc., Covington, Ky., 
|requests modification @f license to increase 
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Hail Insuranee 


Is Valid Despite 
County’s Error 


Auditor’s Failure to Enter 
List Given Assessor Held 
Not to Preclude Recovery 
For Loss Sustained 


South Dakota: 
Pierre, Jan. 28. 


The failure of a county auditor to en-, 
ter a charge for hail insurance on the 
tax list against the land involved after 
the applicant had given the assessor @ 
written list or statement of the land in. 
crop to be insured by the State Hail In- 
surance Department and the assessor 


State of 


| had delivered the list to the auditor has 


been held by the South Dakota Supreme 
Court not to preclude a recovery against, 
the Commissioner of Hail Insurance for 
a loss which subsequently occurred. 


The case was that of Pickrell v. Hel- 
gerson, etc., decided Jan. 21. 


It was not discovered until after ad- 
justment of the loss that the land had 
not been listed in the office of the county 
auditor for hail insurance, that no pre- 
mium tax had been entered upon the 
records, and no premium had been paid, 
the court explained. 


It was held that the owner had done 
all that was required of him in order to" 
have the land subjected to the premium 
tax and the crop.protected by insurance.* 
The error of the auditor should not de- 
feat the right of the owner to recover 
for his loss, the court ruled. 


West Virginia Fire 
Losses in 1930 Increase 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Jan. 28. 
Fires in West Virginia during 1980" 
caused a loss of $4,799,933, an increase 
of $22,399 over the loss in 1929, accord-’ 
ing to the State Fire Marshal, C. O. 
Stahlmann. 


One hundred sixty-eight persons were 
burned to death during the aa and 287 
suffered fire injuries, he said. 


Liquidation Action Begun 
Against Insurance Company - 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 28. 


Liquidation proceedings have been in-’ 
stituted by the State Superintendent of - 
Insurance, C. 8S. Younger, against the’ 
Liberty Insurance Co. of Dayton, follow- 
ing the appointment of.a receiver by the 
Court of Common Pleas of Dayton. An 
order to show cause why the company’ 
should not be liquidated is returnable be- 
fore the Court of Appeals Jan. 29. n 

In the petition Superintendent Younger 
alleged that liquid assets of the com-’, 
pany are less than its liabilities. 








The a 


Narionat Group re 


a part of the 
Middle West Utilities System 


ELEcTRIC 
output of the 
National Group 
in 1930 increased 
6.6% over 1929, 
—a sign of steady 
growth through- 
out a balanced 


territory. 





Electric Power Co, 
Public Service Corp. 
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| hours of operation from sharing with WCKY, 


This Company, the oldest 








MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


INSURANCE 
ON A NEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


mutual marine insurance 


Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 


mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 


quctations and any share in the 


rofits of the 


oMpany applicable to,the policy will be credited a 


to the assured in ¢ash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 


DEND BASIS. Under this 


profits of the Company applicable to the policy 


class any share in the 


will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS 


ATLANTIC 


REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 





New York, N. ¥. : 
Chartered 1842 | “ 
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ge WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison betwéen' different business indi- 
cators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Jan. 24 where available. 


Chart Legend: 1929 coeees 1930 mmm §=193] ——— 


























STOCK PRICES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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This index is calculated on the basis of data ——e by the Annalist showing prices of leading 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 








































BOND PRICES 




















JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE ae A Pa 
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The average price of bonds ee the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 


chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal: showing the prices paid for \ 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). ' 


a chart shows the daily average of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 stated, as 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge Coronation The figures include data on actual contracts — 
throughout the entire territory, where the project valuations are $5,000 or over; data are — 

to represent at least 90 per cent of the total value of new construction contracts for the entire 
country, above this minimum value. 
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BROKERS’ LOANS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY ee JULY ‘ne x Oct. pa P 
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This index shows Auctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve vam. + hand upon date compiled by the Federal 
eserve Boar 







CATTLE RECEIPTS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. ro 
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300 


d similar 
Production of bitu coal, which is used largel vy, @ fuel for railroads, factories 4" 
eperstions, Cues > enous of industriel activity. The figures shown in the ow i 
the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working S#ys 
week and based on statistics collected by the Bereau of Mines. 
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LUMBER PRODUCTION 
12.0 ZAN-FEB_MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NO 
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60 
Index n ers shown in the chart were compiled by¥the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Ce 
merce fgom information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They repres 
the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on @ three-y 
average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929. 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects @ measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index 1s based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 

















CALL MONEY RATES 


























HOG RECEIPTS 














STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
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Receipts of pos are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meet 
packing and allied industries. Date collected by the Bureau of Agricultural “conomics covering 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 


Call money rates reflect the demend and supply of funds available for short term security loans. 
The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations 
in the rates charged for call money én the New York market. 













TIME MONEY RATES 













ate ean of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
150 JAN-FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter whea! at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 
























This inde? is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or more 













this char€SROws the daily average outeut of crude petroleum for ach week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the A nerican Petroleum Institute. 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F.R. MEMBER BANKS 






WHEAT RECEIPTS 


7 DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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This index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board 











index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 
of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 
distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wkeat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas 
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Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index numbers ase for semi-monthly 

periods and are based on data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working population 












DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
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This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made vg banks in the United States 
outside of New York City New York City payments were omitted in order to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities. 


























COTTON RECEIPTS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT NOV. DEC. 





FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 













PEA IN 
The baiis for this chart is “receipts into sight” of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 


Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the .ate at which finished merchandise and change Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
"aw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the prosperity in agricultural regions of the Scuth. 
merican Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country : 









FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP: OCT. NOV. DEC, 


IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
Lea] 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
805 JAN. 6GEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT NOV DEC 
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fhe index tetlects weekly Huctuetions in the .etio of deposits endnotes to the totel reserves of the 

Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown 1s-not-the ectuel ratio but is an index expressing the 

percentage. which that ratio. bears to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is 
compiled and published by the Federel Reserve Board. 


40 


this shows the trend in prices of an important clomestic farm product and a teading article of 
export The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and regmesent an averaye of daily prices for the week. 





The index shown in this chart is calculated from aoe compiled by the lron Trade Review, besed 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe 











BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 
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FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
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COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 
180 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP OCT. NOV DEC. 
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The price of electrolytic copper is an indicator of raw material costs in electrical manutacturing, 
brass and bronze manufacture and other industries. The index is based on daily averese prices et 
the principel copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal. 




































Fluctuations in the average wholesele price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 
index, which is compiled . Professor Irving Fisher of Gale University, end appears in the weekly 
date reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100. 


This chart shows fluctuations in the Aumber of business failures in the United Stotes, reported by 
un & Company. 
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‘There is relief if not news in the fact that the 


year 1930 now is dead and gone. 


Except for the business lessons it may have taught 
you, why look backwards P 


Set your mind on the real job ahead of you, the 
new job fat with promise and necessity, 1931. 


It won’t be the easiest year you ever tackled, but 
the Profit-and-Loss figures next January will 
prove that with adequate courage and energy you can 
make it stand and deliver. 


Bz SURE of this: somebody is going to sell the 
120,000,000 people in America in 1931 the things 
they eat, use, wear and enjoy. 


Somebody is going to tempt into useful circulation 
a real part of the $28,000,000,000.00 now in the 
savings banks. 


Somebody is going to ride the business-upcurve sure 
to spring from these past months of manufacturing 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 
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AND NOW wuat:? 


shortages, accumulating savings, shrinking install- 
ment paper. 3 


You can be one of the somebodies, yes—but it’/] take 
good goods, good selling, good advertising to enjoy the 
privilege! 


£m SATURDAY Evenine Post stands ready in 1931 
to help the business that is ready to help itself. 


It submits its ability to do this because its influence 
with,its matchless and steadily growing public has 


- never been more valid than today. 


It offers the legitimate advertiser now when needed 
a success-paved avenue to the minds and pocket- 
books of the foremost families of America — that 
hub three-million-strong which turns the taste, 
thinking, buying of the nation. 


It can do a great job for you just as it does a great 
job for itself, by doing the greatest job for its 
readers of any magazine in the world! 








‘AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA _ 










Opposed in Plea 
For ‘Cotton Belt’ 


Briefs Are Filed With I. C. C. 
By Texas & Pacific and 
Frisco Roads Against 
Proposed Allocation 


The St. Louis-San Francisco and the 
Texas & Pacific railroads have just filed 
briefs with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in opposition to the South- 
ern Pacific Company’s application to ac- 
quire control of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway. (Finance Docket No. 
8393.) : 

The Southern Pacific proposed to 
amend the Commission’s consolidation 
plan so as to allocate the “Cotton Belt 


to the Southern Pacific System rather | 


than to that which would _ be created 
around the present Illinois Central Lines 
as contemplated by the plan, 


Decision Declared Just 


The Frisco brief declared that “the de- 
cision of this Commission in the Con- 
solidation Case, holding that the Cotton 
Belt Lines should not be assigned to 
Southern Pacific System No. 16, thereby 
giving the Southern Pacific Lines an en- 
trance to the St. Louis and Memphis 
gateways, was manifestly just and fair 
to all the carriers involved. The Com-} 
mission’s judgment in that case is fully | 
justified and supported by the record 
made in this case. When compared with 
the dubious advantages claimed and the 
utter lack of a showing of any real pub- 
lic gain or benefit, the disadvantages 
and objections hereinabove summarized 
should compel a finding that the proposed 
stock ownership control and assignment 
of the Cotton, Belt to the Southern Pa- 
cific for consolidation purposes is not 
in the public interest.” 

The Texas & Pacific brief asserted 
that “in order to preserve the status 
of the Texas & Pacific as a continuation 
of the Southern Pacific, and perpetuate 
the superior public advantages in this 
long existing channel of commerce, the 
application should be denied. 


Airplane Beacons 
To Test New Lens 
Special Type Permits Double 


Beam Without Requiring 
Additional Power 


Newly-developed airway beacon lenses 


which transmit a 1,500,000 candlepower | 


beam from a 1,000-watt lamp will be 
installed at numerous points in the 
country for tests, it was announced 
orally Jan. 29 at the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce. 

Special lenses developed by the Corn- 
ing Glass Works of Corning, N. Y., will 
be installed in new double-end revolving 
beacons. Plans for testing 150 of these 


beacons have been completed. The fol-' 
lowing additional information was made | 


public at the Aeronautics Branch: 

| Adaptation of these lenses will result 
in transmitting two beams of light from 
a single lamp. Although the electrical 
power consumption of the beacons will 
| not be reduced, twice as much illumina- 
| tion will be secured as with the former 
| standard single-beam lights, 

Combinations of red, white, and green 
lenses will be tried. The beacons are 
designed to revolve from three to six 
times a minute, shining 50 miles. 

The special lenses will be 18 inches in 
diameter and placed within the lamp, 
while 360-inch outer lenses will toncen- 
trate the light and transmit the 1,500,- 
000-candlepower beam of nearly five de- 
grees’ spread. 


New Dirigible Will 
Take 40,000 Squaré 
Yards of Covering 


‘ZRS-4? Will Have More 


Than Twice the Fabric on 
The ‘Los Angeles’, Navy 
Department Announces 


Enclosing the duralumin hull frame- 


work of the new dirigible “ZRS-4” with! 
| the fabric outer cover will be started in| 


the near future at the Goodyear-Zep- 





Other Disposition Sought 
“The St. Louis Southwestern, if it is} 


necessary, can be disposed of in other | 
ways not attendant by the dangerous con- | 
sequences of the present application. The | 
Commission in any event by affirmative} 
finding should recognize the public in-| 
terest of the Southern Pacific-Texas and | 
Pacific route. There should be, we sub- | 
mit, nothing in its report and order | 
which might be construed as relieving | 
or intending to relieve the applicant of | 
the Cotton Belt from the requirements of | 
the Gould-Huntington agreement and | 
the decrees confirming it.” 

The agreement referred to, as well as 
the two court decrees which confirmed 
it, provided that “the entire railway of | 
the Texas & Pacific Railway Company 
and the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of New Mexico and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of Arizona and 
the Southern Pacific Railroad of Califor- 
nia * * * shall each be operated and used 
in perpetuity for all purposes of com-| 
munication, travel and transportation, so | 
far as the public and government are 
concerned, as one continuous line.” 


Wheat in Southwest Area 
Is Aided by Warm Weather | 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
with none noted down to 6 feet or more 
in parts. 

The mild weather favored wheat in| 
the Southwest and preparations for 
Spring grain seeding made more than! 
normal advance. The absence of snow 
in centrel Rocky Mountain regions was 
very unfavorable for Winter grains, es- 
pecially in Wyoming where winds were | 


|num powder is added to the last coats 
|}of dope applied to the fabric. 


4 


| umin framework the cover is treated with | 


| the 


pelin Corporation plant at Akron, Ohio, 
where the craft is being built, it has 
just been announced at the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 

Approximately 40,000 square yards of 
fabric, or more than twice the amount 
of covering on the “‘Los Angeles,’ will 
be required to enclose the structural 
framework of the Navy’s ship of 6,500,- 
000 cubic feet, it was explained. 

The following additional information 
was made available at*the Bureau: 

Construction of the framework, al- 
though slightly behind anticipated sched- 


jules, is practically complete, the tail 
| section of the 785-feet-long ship having 


been placed in position shortly after the 
start of the year. 
Quality of Fabric | 
Cloth similar to the covering of the 
“Los Angeles,” which still has about 60 
per cent of its original hull covering 
after seven years’ service, will be placed | 
on the “ZRS-4.” This fabric, a finely- 
woven cotton material weighing about 
3 ounces per square yard, is sewed up 
into panels with lacing strips along the 
edges. 
After the panels are laced to the dural- 


a nitrocellulose preparation similar to the 
“dope” used on airplane wings. Alumi- 


This doping process greatly adds to | 
water-resisting properties of the| 
cloth. The outer cover itself is not re- 
quired to be gastight, however, as the 
helium with which the ship is filled is 
contained in smaller cells, also made 
from cloth, located within the interior 
of the airship. 
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Shipping 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 
a. 


| 
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The followi 


New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: New York, Jan. 28 
) received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


ng information relates to transactions on 
| the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
| Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
| banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 


| Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '37.... 
| Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s °47.. 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.... 
Amer T & T ev 4s ’36 


Amer T & T deb 5%s °43 SF.. 
AT&SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.... 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95 
AT&SF cv deb 4%s '48........ 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%s ’64.. 
: O Ist 4s d July 1 °48.... 
t O ist 5s d Jly 1 ’48 
O ev (exp’d) 414s °33.... 
| O ref & gen A ds '9%.... 
O ref gen C 6s "95 
tc O ref & gen D 5s 2000.. 


B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s 41 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s 48 
| Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ’60 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.. 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4's 54 
|CN Ry Gvt gty 4%¢s ’57.... 
‘ N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’55...... 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%2s ’68 y 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69.. 
> N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69.... 
Cen of Ga Ry cons r 5s ’45... 
Cen of Ga’ Ry r & gen 5%s B" 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C 59 
| C Pac RR Ast r gu 4s ’49 ‘ 
| C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60..... 
O Ry gen 4%s 92 
O Ry ref & imp A 4%s "93 
O Ry ref & imp B 4'2s 9 
Bur&Q RR ist&r 4%s B 
NW Ry gen 4s ’87 
NW Ry gen 5s ’87.. 
&NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%4s 736 
NW Ry Isté&r 5s d My 1 2037 
NW R Ist&r 444s dMy 1 2037 
Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.... 
Rk Is & P ist & r 4s '34... 
U Sta gu ist 4%s A ’63.... 
U Sta gu 1st 5s B ’63 
U Sta gu Ist 6%s C 63... 
Cin Ch&StL Ry gen 4s A ’93 
C&StL r&imp 5s D ’63.. 
‘C&StL r&imp 4%s E ’77.. 
ol Ry P&L Ist & r 4%4s A ’57 
D & H Ist&r (asmd) 4s *43 SF 
Det Ed 1st & coll 5s 33 
Det Ed 1st & r 5s A”’40 d Jul 1 
Det Ed ist & r 6s B 40d Jul l 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49 
Det Ed gen & ref B ’55 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62 y 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4's 61 
Duquesne Lt Ist 414s ’67 
Ed El Ill Bkin Ist cons 4s 
GH &SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36....... 
Gt Nor Ry gen 534s B ’52.. 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C 773 
Gt Nor Ry gen 414s E "77...... 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4%s ’61.. 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF 
Housatonic RR cons 5s 37. 
H E&W T Ry Ist gu 5s (std) 
Ill Bel T 1st & r 5s A ’56 
Ill Sen RR coll Tr 4s ’5 
IC RRC StL&ENJ Ist 5s A ’63 
IC RRC StL&N Jist r4%sC "63 
Kan € P & L Ist 5s A ’52 
Kan C P & L Ist 414s B ’57... 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.. 
KC Sou Ry ist 3s ’50 
L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s 97 
Leh Val Harb T Ry 1st 5s ’54., 
Leh Val RR g cons 44s 2003.. 
Leh Val RR A g cons 4s 2003 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.. 
Lex & East Ry Ist(asmd)5s 65 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51 ; 
Louis G & Elst & r 5s A ’52.. 
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L & N RR Ist & r 5%s A 2003 


Met Ed Ist & r 5s C 53 SF 


| MiER &Lr & Ist 5s B ’61 
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Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A '65 
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the State of New York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, ¢; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Postal Service 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Jan. 28 decisions sum- 
marized as follows: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 4309 et 
al.—Cotton Fabrics, from, to and between 
Points in Southern Territory. Applications 
of carriers participating in rates on cotton 
fabrics from, to and between points in 
Southern Territory filed under the amend- 
ment to section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of June 18, 1910, for authority 
to continue the existing rates on the said 
commodities without observing the long- 
and-short-haul provisions of the said sec- 
tion, denied. 

Uncontested Finance Cases 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8582, au- 
thorizing the Cane Belt Railroad Company 
to issue a registered first-mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bond, series B, for $1,750,000, to 
be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company in satisfaction 
of a like amount of applicant’s indebted- 
ness to that company for advances for new 
construction and for additions and better- 
ments, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8591, au- 
thorizing the Clinton and Oklahoma West- 
ern Railroad Company to issue a regis- 
tered first and refunding mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bond, series B, for $1,000,000, 
to be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company in a satisfac- 
tion of a like amount of applicant’s indebt- 
edness to that company for advances for 
capital purposes, approved. 


Reports of Examiners 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 


|}cases, embodying the examiners’ con- 
clusions as to disposition of the cases, | 


which are summarized as follows: 
No. 23654.—A. W. Venier v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad: Rate charged on three car- 


7 | loads of strawberries from Chadbourn, N. 


C., to Ogdensburg, N. Y., found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

No. 28717.—Chester Franzell & Co. v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad: 
Rates charged on peaches, in carloads, from 
certain points in southern Illinois to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23447.—Calco Tile Manufacturing Co. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 
Rates on china clay and ball clay, in car- 
loads, from San Pedro, East San Pedro 
and Wilmington, Calif., originating in Flor- 
ida and Europe, to Southgate, Burbank and 
Pomona, Calif., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 


= Utilization of Trucks 


In Postal Service 


Shows Steady Gain 


Vehicles Owned by Govern- 
ment Used in 1,060 Cities 
At Close of 1930 Fiscal 


Year, Figures Show 


While the total number of cities hav- 
ing Government-owned trucks in the 
Postal Service increased over fourfold 
during the last 10 years, the average cost 
of producing an hour of truck service 
during that same period decreased 37 
cents, according to information made 
public by the Post Office Department, 
Jan, 28. 

Use of trucks owned by the Postal 
Service has steadily supplanted contract 
vehicle service during the past few years 
and there were, at the close of the 1930 
fiscal year, 1,060 cities in the country 
having the new service. The use of Gov- 
ernment-owned trucks was extended to 
215 additional cities last yedr, it was 
stated. Further information furnished 
at the Department follows: 

The expense of operating Government- 
owned trucks in the Postal Service has 
been decreasing progressively during the 
past nine years. The cost of producing 
an hour of truck service in 1921 was 87 
cents, while in 1930 it was 50.1 cents. 








Federal Board 


Plans Study of 
Shipping Finance 


Placing of American Mer- 
chant Marine on Sound 
Basis Said to Be Necessary 
To Maintain Service 


A plan for a comprehensive study of 
shipping finance has been approved by 
the Shipping Board, the Board has just 
announced. 

The continuance and the upbuilding of 
American shipping services on- a sound 
financial foundation are necessary to sub- 
stantiate the years of effort to develop 
and establish efficient services and trade 
routes, it is stated. Ascertaining what 
steps are being made toward perpetuat- 
ing establishe dservices will be one of 
the phases of shipping investigated jin 
the study, according to the annound- 
ment, which follows in ful Itext: » 

The Shipping Board today approved » 
plan of its Bureau of Finance for a com- 


prehensive study of shipping finance. The 
Board had already undertaken far- 
sighted measures for development of a 
merchent marine through its study of 
operating factors, cargo movements, and 
of traffic conferences and agreements; it 
has provided for. technical development, 
and for experiments designed to produce 
modern and efficient equipment; it has 
also provided means for an increase in 
shipbuilding, as a result of which his- 
tory is being made with the launching 
of modern, well-equipped and luxurious 
passenger and cargo liners. 


Years of Effort 


The years of effort, however, and the 
expense which the Shipping Board has 
contributed toward establishment and 
development of shipping services and 
trade routes, in study and research into 
traffic and operating problems, and in 
the building of good will for established 
shipping lines, would be of no lasting 
purpose of provision were not made for 
the continuance and upbuilding of Ameri- 
can shipping services on a sound finan- 
cial foundation. 

If the United States Government has 
seen fit to make a definite contribution 
to the shipping industry in the form of 
long-time mail contracts, and construc- 
tion loans at low rates of interest, it is 
not reasonable to assume that such aids 
will continue unless the financial house 
of the shipping industry is set in order. 
There must be financial stability before 
a sound foundation for shipping, or any 
other international business, can be laid. 
As a permanent and necessary arm of 
industry and foreign trade, the network 
of American-owned shipping lines must 
be fortified through competent financial 
management against the future. 

It is the purpose of the Bureau of 
Finance of the Shipping Board to make 
an exhaustive inquiry into the methods 
followed by shipping companies operat- 
ing in deep-sea services; to keep under 
observation ships upon which construc- 
tion loans have been. granted, or ships 
engaged in lines receiving benefits of 
mail pay or other form of Government 
aid. It proposes to scrutinize the finan- 
cial results of operation and when, or 
(if) necessary to make recommendation 
to the Shipping Board looking toward 
remedying of conditions which may need 
such remedy, having in mind that it is 
not the purpose of the Government to 
“pour water into a leaking cask.” 

Further Proposals 

It is further proposed in the interest 
of the American Merchant Marine to 
ascertain what is being done towards 
perpetuating established lines (employ- 
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and more or less general precipitation 
were very helpful in the Pacific States, 
especially in Washington where the soil 
is reported well soaked and the crop in 
fine condition. Winter grains are doing 
well in the Southeast, but moisture is | 
needed in the middle Atlantic sections. 
Mild weather favored livestock in most 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, but 


the water shortage in parts of the Ohio | and the calendar years [921 to 1927, 
They are do-| inclusive. 


Valley continues serious. 
ing well in most parts of the great west- 
ern grazing areas, except that moisture 
is needed in the ecentral-Rocky Moun- 
tains and parts of the Southwest. 

: Frost damaged or killed truck in the 
interior of southern Florida, but in most 
of the South Winter vegetation is doing 


well, with preparations for Spring plant- | 


ing under way in many places. Citrus 
are mostly good to excellent, while seed- 
ing tobacco beds is under way. 


Rate Complaints 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 


it in rate cases, which are summarized | 


as follows: 


No, 24204.—Hickman & Rielly Co., Inc.,! 


Fort Wayne, Ind., v. Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Against the application of a fifth class 
rate of 34 cents on carload 
green salted hides, from 


the extent it exceeded sixth class rates con- | 
competitive | peal, 
points and a subsequently established rate| licenses on identical terms to all sta-| witz, Inc. 
tions now operating on the frequency} Judge. 


temporaneously effectiv. from 
of 2614 cents. Reparation. 

No, 24205.—The Shenandoah Boxboard 
Corp., Winchester, Va., v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable through joint freight rates on 
pulpboard, chipboard, and other paper prod- 
ucts from Winchester to points in Eastern 
Trunk Line and Central Freight Association 
territories. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 24202.—Continental Can Co., Ine., of 
California, Los Arigeles, Calif., v. Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et al. Un- 
just and unreasonable rates and charges on 
tin cans, and tin can stock, mixed carloads, 
from Chicago, Cragin and Galewood, IIl., 
to Los Angeles, Calif., and tin plate stock 
and can ends, from Canonsburg, Pa., to 
Los Angeles, Calif. Ask for just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 
No. 24708.—Highland Cordage Co, et al., 

ickory, N. C., v. Southern Railway ct al. 
Against a rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds 
on carload shipments of barytes, St. Louis 
Wo Hickory and Granite Falls, N. C., as 
@hjust and unreasonable to the extent it 
@xeceeded a rate of 34%4 cents contempo- 
in effect, to Richmond, 


eously Lynch- 


Dure and Norfolk, Va., more distant points. 


for cease and desist order, the estab- 


Behm of the 34',-cent rate and rep- | reparable 
tion. 


shipments of | 
, Paducah, Ky., to} 
Chicago, Ill., as unjust and unreasonable to | 


ane 


Excess Earnings Computed 
For Line in West Virginia 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 28 made public a ten tive re- 
capture report dealing with tfe excess 
earnings of the Central West Virginia 
& Southern Railroad Company for the 
period from Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920, 





(Finance Docket No. 3660.) | 
The Commission determined that for} 
the periog under survey the railroad} 


earnez $75,120.11 in excess of th er | Graham, t cée 7 b 
ec $7 st the 6 p | Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garrett, | Lead in orés was assessed at 1% cents per 


cent allowed under the Interstate Com- 
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Journal of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 


Jan. 28, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge 
and Associate Judges 


merce Act, of which $37,560.06 was held | and Irvine L. Lenroq. 


to be recapturable under section 15a; 
of the act. 


peal for Stay Order 


| By WIMJ Is Denied 


Present Status to Hold, Com- 


mission States 


Maintaining that its decision of Jan. 


| Journal Company’s radio Station WTMJ 
|}or any other station operating on the 
frequency 620 kilocyeles, but merely 
continues conditions as they have pre- 
vailed for the last year, the Federal 
Radio Commission has just filed in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia its answer to the company’s pe- 
| tition for a stay order. 


| 20 in no way changes the status of The} 





The answer states that the Commis- 
sion’s decision rendered Jan. 20, 1931 
and complained of in the company’s ap- 
constituted a grant of renewal 





Customs 
No. 3326. F. H. Shallus & C 
The United States. 
Presiding Judge. 
of crystals was 
pound as dried 


assessed at 18 
egg albumen, 


William 


Opinion by 
Egg albumen in the form 


J. 
Oscar E. 


o. et al. v. 
Graham, 


cents per| 


The im- 


porters protested that it was properly duti- 
able at 60 cents per pound as egg albumen 
frozen or otherwise prepared or preserved. 
The United States Customs Court overruled 


the protest of the importers and 
ment is affirmed. 

No. 
v. United States. 
siding Judge. 


2096 
3339. 


their judg- 


F. B, Vandegrift & Co., etce., 
Opinion by Graham, Pre- 
The importer protested that 


the reappraisement of wool cloth samples 


was illegal, null and void, becau 


se the then 


Board of General Appraisers failed to ap- 
praise the merchandise in its form and con- 


dition as imported. The 


United 


States 


Customs Court overruled the protest of the 


importer and their judgment is 

No, 3345. 
& Budenburg Corp. 
Presiding Judge. 


affirmed. 


The United States v. Schaeffer 
Opinion by Graham, 
Glass tubing for ther- 


mometers was assessed at 65 per cent as 


scientific tubing. The 
that it was properly dutiable at 
as articles of glass. The United 


importer 


protested 
55 per cent 
States Cus- 


*!toms Court sustained the protest of the im- 


orter and their judgment is reversed. 


No, 3373. 
Opinion by Graham 
Handmade lace article 


The United States v. Max Litt- 


, Presiding 
$ were as- 


620 kilocycles, authorizing the stations! sessed at 90 per cent as articles composed 


to continue such operation for an addi- 
tional 90-day period, beginning Jan. 31 
and ending Apr. 30. 

The stations affected by said decision 
include the appellants’ Station WTMJ 
at Milwaukee, Wis., and four others. 
The answc™ states that the Commission’s 
decision ‘‘does mo more than preserve and 
| continue conditions as they prevailed for 


| prior to said decision; it holds and pre- 
serves the matter in status quo, pending 
the determination and disposition” of 


in any part of lace. 
that they were properly dutiab] 
cent as manufactures of cotton. 
States Customs Court sustained 
of the importer and their judg 
versed. 


other appeals of the appellant which are | Freight revenue 


|now pending. 

The effect, the Commission’s answer 
says. of granting the relief prayed for 
would disturb the status quo as it now 
prevails and has prevailed for more than 


Passenger revenue .. 


| Total oper. rev.. 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 





Transportation expenses... 


a year, and would deprive Station WFLA-| Total expenses incl. other... 


—WSUN at Clearwater, Fla., of 


the | Net from railroad.... 


right to operate on the frequency 620 | Taxes 

|kiloeyeles subsequent to Jan. 31, 1931.) Uncollectible ry. rev., etc 
thereby prejudging the merit of this and| Net after taxes, etc. ... 
other pending appeals and do other ir-| Net after rents 


injury on Station 


| WSUN, 


WFLA-| Aver. miles operated.... : 5 


Operating ratio 


The importer protested 


e at 40 per 
The United 
the protest 
ment is re- 


No. 3351. The United States v. Consoli- 
dated Kansas City Smelting & Refining Co. 
jet al. %pinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 


|pound. The importers protested that this 


\lead was not dutiable as it was lost in| 


smelting. The United States Customs Court 
sustained the protest of the importers and 
\ their judgment is reversed. 

No. 3870. Mikado Goldfish & Supply Co. 
jet al. v, The United States. Opinion by 
| Bland, Associate Judge. Harness for dogs 
| was assessed at 30 per cent as manufac- 
tures of leather. The importers protested 


| that it was properly free of duty as harness. | 


The United States Customs Court overruled 
the protest of the importers and their judg- 
ment is affirmed. Hatfield. J., specially 
concurs, 
No, 3377. The United States v. Mrs. 
Bacharach. Opinion by Bland, Associate 
| Judge. A lamp consiting of a wooden base 
|and a silk shade was assessed as an en- 
tirety at 90 per cent as being in chief 
|value of yarns, threads, or filaments, The 
|importer protested that it was properly 
| dutiable at 20 per cent as a nonenumerated 
manufactured article. 
| Customs Court sustained the protest of the 
importer and their judgment is reversed. 
Nos. 3378 and 3381. The United States 
v. F. B. Vandegrift & Co. and F. B. Vande- 
jgrift & Co. et al. v. The United States. 
| Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. The 
importer of wool-cloth samples appealed 
| to reappraisement and the single judge dis- 
| missed the appeal on the ground that there 
| was no evidence of foreign value, etc. The 
| United States Customs Court reversed the 
| judgment of dismissal and held that the 
|goods had no dutiable value upon which 
| duty might be assessed, and their judgment 
is reversed. 
| No, 3312. J, Benitez Cintez v. United 
| States. Opinion by WUatfield, Associate 
|Judge. Pictures assessed at 20 per cent 


The United States | 


Ba... 
| U S of A Treas 33s ’47 
U S of A Treas 3%s ’43... 
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|}as works of art, were claimed by the im- 


porter to be properly free of duty as orig- 
inal paintings. The United States Customs 
Court overruled the protest of the importer 
and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3388. Martin & Bechtold v. The} 
United States. Opinion by Hatfield, Asso- 
Lithographic transfer paper | 
was assessed at 5 cents per pound and | 
15 per cent as surface-coated paper. The|} 
importer protested that the merchandise 
was properly dutiable at 5 cents per pound 
as gummed paper. The United States 
Customs Court overruled the protest of the 
importer and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3343. F. N.. Giavi v. The United 
States. Opinion by Garrett, Associate 
Judge. Tomato paste was assessed at 40 
per cent as such. The importer protested 
that it was properly dutiable at 35 per cent 
as sauces, or at 15 per cent as tomatoes 
prepared or preserved. The United States 
Customs Court overruled the protest of 
the importer and their judgment is af- 
firmed. 

No. 3336. The United 
Goldenblum Co, et al. Opinion by Hatfield, 
Judge. Carpenters’ braces in 
chief value of metal were assessed at 40 per 
cent as manufactures of metal. The im- 
porters protested that they were properly 
dutiable at 30 per cent as machines. The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest of the importer and their judgment 
is reversed. 

No. 3333. Enrique Abarca et al. v. The 
United States. Opinion by Garrett, Associ- 
ate Judge. Merchandise assessed at 15 
per cent as steam engines were claimed free 
of duty as machinery for use in the manu- 
facture of sugar. The United States Cus- 
toms Court overruled the protest of the 
import«.. and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3359. The United States v. Bailey, 
Green & Elger. Opinion by Garrett, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Dress buttons composed in 
chief value of glass were assessed at 80 
per cent as dress buttons designed to be 
worn on apparel. The importer protested 
that they were properly dutiable at 45 per 
cent as buttons not specially provided for. 
The United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importer and their judg- 
ment is reversed, 

No. 3358. The United States v. Frederick 
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Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


more than four complete license periods | 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
The Delaware & Hudson R, R. Corp. 


Dece 
1930 
2,508,723 
175,785 
2,863,457 
656,715 
717,874 
1,077,008 
2,662,442 
201,015 
85,000 
197 
115,818 
119,311 
882.35 
93.0 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
32,730,584 35,172,506 
2,732,449 3,283,705 
87,906,143 41,365,708 
5,787,394 5,102,071 
8,825,638 9,528,833 
13,447,919 14,725,447 
30,735,472 32,140,508 
7,170,671 9,225,200 
1,438,000 1,068,000 

1,622 2,073 
5,731,049 8,155,129 
5,868,962 8,164,740 

881.89 881.65 
81.1 77.7 


mber 
1929 
3,022,550 
243,713 
3,467,079 
567,311 
811,169 
1,141,203 
2,736,827 
730,252 
89,000 
68 
641,184 
639,514 
881.64 
78.9 


1930 
1,460,063 
142,239 
1,664,548 
121,684 
460,037 
664,384 
1,368,122 
296,426 


"926,746 
394,284 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
December Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
2,010,132 24,689,908 30,533,377 
198,973 1,780,485 2,288,864 
2,304,292 27,341,198 34,135,108 
270,070 2,898,072 4,063,519 
824,192 7,812,470 11,924,609 
836,471 9,319,353 10,978,383 
2,054,012 21,530,952 
250,280 5,810,246 
135,933 1,693,586 
20 238 
114,327 4,116,422 
432,066 7,373,119 
232.07 232.02 
89.1 78.8 


69,680 2,117,333 
165 
3,621,584 
7,891,540 
232.07 
83.2 


232.01 
82.2 


28,396,026 | Cu 
5,739,082 remanded for a rehearing. 


Efficient supervision and improved shop 
methods are responsible for this decrease, 
which has been effected in the face of a 
greatly increased salary scale. 
Service Increased 

In 1921 there were 262 cities where 
Government-owned motor vehicle serv- 
ice was in operation. This represented 
an increase of 42 cities over the previ- 
ous year. By 1926 the number of cities 
having this service had increased to 582. 

In 933 of the cities, in the 1930 fiscal 
year, Government - owned trucks were 


j; used exclusively in the city delivery 


service, while in the remaining 127 cities 
these trucks also perform screen-wagon 
service, which provides the transporta- 
tion of the mail between the post office, 
postal stations, railroad stations, and 
other mail-handling points. 

Properly equipped central repair plants 
are now maintained at 30 points, con- 
veniently located throughout the coun- 
try, where the Government-owned mo- 
tor-truck equipment is rebuilt period- 
ically. The central repair plants are 
also used as supply bases for the smaller 
vehicle service units located near-by. 
Warne & Co. 
ciate Judge. 
per cent as books for children’s use. The 
importer protested that they were properly 
dutiable at 15 per cent as books of foreign 
authorship not specially provided for. The 
United States Cusoms Court sustained the 
protest of the importer and their judg- 
ment is affirmed as to part of the mer- 
chandise and reversed as to part. 

No. 3362. The United States v. E. F. 
Morley & Co. et al. Opinion by Lenroot, 
Associate Judge. Kippered herring were 
assessed at 25 per cent as fish in immedi- 
ate containers, The importers protested 
they were properly dutiable at 114 cents 
per pound as fish in bulk. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the pro- 
test of the importers and their judgment 
is affirmed. 

No. 3367. The United States v. Benson 
Manufacturing Corp. et al. Opinion by Len- 
root, Associate Judge. Wool fez caps were 
assessed at 40 cents per pound and 45 per 
cent -~ knitted articles of wool, The im- 
porters protested that they were properly 
dutiable at 24 cents per pound and 40 
per cent as articles of wearing apparel not 
knitted or crocheted. The United States 
Customs Court sustained the protest of 
the importers and their judgment is af- 
firmed. 

No. 3376. The United States v. Baldwin 
Universal Co, Opinion by Lenroot, Asso- 
cite Judge. Perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions were appraised at their entered value 
and the collector appealed to reappraise- 
nient contending that the merchandise 
should have been appraised at its foreign 
market value. The single judge sustained 
the claim of .the collector and the United 
States Customs Court reversed his deci- 
sion, The judgment of the United States 
stoms Court is reversed and the cause 


Opinion by Lenroot, Asso- 


No. 3401. John Wanamaker v. The United 
States. Rock-crystal balls—Works of art. 
Dismissed upon stipuletion of counsel. 

3383. N. Kennedy, Ine., v. The 
United States. Remission-evidence, Time 
for filing appellant’s brief extended to Feb. 
21, 1931, 


ue 


ee 


ing old or newly constructed ships) by 
means of a depreciation reserve, replace- 
ment fund or other method. 


Annual reports will be required, and 
analysis of these reports will form the 
basis of a comprehensive study of ship- 
ping finance with a view, eventually, of 
initiating a uniform method or system 
of finance reports, or general account- 
ing, designed to form a reliable basis 
for wider distribution of American ship- 
ping securities to the general public. 
With the coming out of more and more 
new ships the status of shipping finance 
will assume increasing proportions, as 
will also that of marine insurance. 

A further object is to secure first- 
hand’ data as to marine and protection 
and indemnity insurance’ placed by 
American shipowners directly with for- 
eign nonadmitted companies. (Under 
the present form of insurance question- 
naire, information as to amount of in- 
surance written by companies authorize 
to do business in United States will be 
compiled annually, but there is no reli- 
able method at present of ascertaining 
the coverage placed directly abroad.) 

The Bureau at the present time is in- 


Books were assessed at 25) VeStigating the status of builders’ risk 


and protection and indemnity insur- 
ance, with a view to development of 
American market for these forms of in- 
surance, particularly as affecting those 
ships and shipping services in which the 
Government has a direct monetary in- 
terest. 
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Federal Finance 





Bonus Payment 


Will Hurt Trade, 
Says Mr. Mellon 


Tells Senate Committee Cash 
Advances Would Have Se- 
rious Effect on Market for 


Federal Bonds 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
000,000 in addition tu that which would 
have been required by the law. 

In addition to the payment required by 
law, Undersecretary Mills explained, the 
Treasury has applied to the liquidation 
of the debt funds collected from foreign 
debt payments and surpluses. 

“Is it a wise policy,” Senator Short- 
ridge said, “to continue the reduction 
of this debt as rapidly as it has been 
done heretofore?” 

“That is rapidly becoming an aca- 
demic question,” Mr. Mills _ replied. 
“Injmy opinion the plan of the Treasury 
has® bgen an extraordinarily wise one. 

We predicted, however, that it would 
bg impossible for the Treasury mate- 
Waly to decrease that, debt during the 
current year. 

Funds Said to Balance 

“Present indications are,” he said, 
“that not more than $65,000,000 can be 
applied. By the end of the year this 
amount may be offset, so that then 
there may be an actual increase.” 

Of the $3,500,000,000 paid into the 
debt in addition to that required by law, 
he said, approximately 50 per cent was 
obtained by liquidation of a lot of war 
property which was really a capital 
asset. 

“Then, if we pay these certificates 
now,” Senator Couzens _ interposed, 
“amounting to approximately $3,550,000- 
000 we will be in just the position we 
would have been if we hadn’t collected 
that surplus which was applied to the 
national debt.” 

Loan Rate Not Disclosed 

“And wipe out the work of 10 years,” 
Mr. Mills replied. 

After stating that the Treasury would 
have to pay from 4 to 4% per cent in- 
terest on a bond issue to carry out the 
plan, Senator Walsh asked what rate is 
anticipated to refund the obligations of 
$1,100,000,000 falling dua Mar. ig 

“We wouldn’t want to disclose that 
at this time,” Mr. Mills replied. — 

Questioned as to his explanation for 
the drop in currency in circulation from 
1920 to 1930 from $53 per capita to $36 
per capita, Mr. Mills said that it was a 
result of the fact that there “is less de- 
mand for currency in trade and com- 
merce.” 

Currency Needs Discussed 

The amount of currency, | he said, 
fluctuates continually, and in time of de- 
pression the currency flows back into the 
banks. During holiday seasons, for ex- 
ample, demand for currency increases, 
and, immediately afterward the currency 
ret@ns to the banks. pat 
nator Barkley, in reply to this ex- 
planation, pointed out that much of the 
demand for immediate payment comes 
Sviim ex-service men who say they need 
¥ money to meet obligations and to 
prevent loss of homes in which some 
money already is invested. “Assuming 
that this is generally true,” he asked, 
“will not the money then gravitate back 
into banks, so that no serious danger will 
arise from the use of the money? 


Problem Is Reviewed 


Mr. Mills replied that the problem is 
not one of currency, hut of credit. — 

He took the position that the flotation 
would result in an inflation of credit, 
since money now in banks would not be 
withdrawn by creditors to invest in Gov- 
ernment securities at less than 4 or 
4% per cent, and if so withdrawn, it 
would not be available for business ex- 
pansion. ao : 

The same objection made to imme- 
diate payment of the full face value of 
the certificates, Mr. Mills said, stands 
against other proposals of payment of 
present accrued value. The difference 
between the two, he’ said, is only of de- 


grees. 


Ten Closed State Banks 
In North Carolina Reopen 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 28. 


Ten of the North Carolina State banks 
which were closed during November and 
December have been opened thus far in 
January, according to the records of 
the State Banking Department. 

Several others are in process of reor- 
gangation and are expected to open 
within the next few weeks, indicating 
that many of the 40 closed in December 
and the dozen or more closed in Novem- 

yer, closed, not because they were in- 
PF ent it was stated at the department. 
but as a result of the wave of hysteria. 

Conditions over the State are improved 
and confidence is being reestablished, de- 
partment officials say, pointing out that 
only a few banks have closed this 
month, while 10 were reopened. 

The memorandum of changes in status 
of State banks during December shows 
that 40 were closed, along with two 
closed branches, while one new bank was 
established, one new branch was estab- 
lished and one new industrial branch 
fas opened. 
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Tax on Capital Net Gains 
' Viewed as Trade Irritant 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
about a period of recovery, however, 
makes it of ,equal . importance: with 
drought relief and other relief appro- 
priations, and demands that it be placed 
before Congress without further delay. 
* We must remember, moreover, that the 
rate on offsets for net losses is also in- 
volved, and that such offsets may prove 
of even,more. influence in reducing the 
revenues of the Government not only 
in 1931 but in succeeding years than the 
tax on gails may have ‘in increasing 
such revenues. 

It would be unfair to make the re- 
duction retroactive. I believe, however, 
that every effort should be made to give 
such encouragement as possible by in- 
dicating our intention to deal with the 
subject seriously and to take definite 
action, if it is warranted, during 1931, 
ingorder that the results of our action 
nity be applied in 1932. If it does noth- 
ing more, it will have a material effect 
in toning down the violence of bear raids 
ype selling for income-tax purposes 

es at the close of the year. 


|Cash Advances to Veterans 
Opposed By Secretary Mellon 





Treasury Chief, in Prepared Statement Read to Senate 
Committee, Says Immediate Payments W ould Disor- 
ganize Public Debt Program 





There is no economic merit in the pro- 
posals for immediate payment to vet- 
erans of the face value of their adjusted 
service certificates, Andrew W. Mellon, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, told the 
Senate Finance Committee Jan. 28, when 
he appeared in opposition to the meas- 
ures which have been introduced into 
Congress for that purpose. 

Rather than being a stimulus to busi- 
ness, the Secretary declared, the plan 
would create a serious impediment to 
business recovery both here and abroad. 
From the point of view of the Treasury, 
he continued, it “represents complete 
disorganization of an orderly program 
for the refunding and retirement of 
our war debt and a tremendous increase 
in interest charges.” 

The formal statement which Mr. Mel- 
lon read to the Committee follows in 
full text: 

Mr. Mellon’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The proposed measures now before the 
| Finance Committee for consideration pro- 
vide for the payment of the face value 
of the veterans’ adjusted service certifi- 
cates ata cost of approximately $3,400,- 
000,000. These certificates do not mature, 
generally speaking, until 1945. 

I am glad to appear before you to con- 
sider whether any such colossal sum 
could be raised, and if so, what the ef- 
fects would be on the finances and credit 
of the Government and the economic sit- 
uation of the country. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate shares with the 
Treasury the great responsibility of pro- 
tecting the integrity of our financial and 
economic structure, and I am sure that 
you would not want to embark upon a 
; project that would affect them seriously, 
particularly in this period of depression. 

The present condition of the public 
finances is far from being satisfactory. 
Expenditures are running considerably 
in excess of receipts. We will close the 
year with a deficit which, based on pres- 
ent indications, will be not less than 
$375,000,000. In saying this you will 
appreciate how difficult it is to make 
any accurate prophecy in view of the 
uncertainty which surrounds prospective 
income-tax receipts. We are apprehen- 
sive that they will not come up to the 
estimated figures. According to present 
estimates we will reduce our national 
debt by about $65,000,000 during the 
present 12-month period, an insignifi- 
cant amount, and even this reduction 
may melt away before June 30, leaving 
us with an actual increase. Obviously 
this is no time for the reckless and un- 
warranted abuse of the public credit. 


Difficulty in Marketing 


Sufficient Bonds Foreseen 

Three billion four hundred million dol- 
lars is an immense sum. It is almost 
one-fourth of our outstanding interest- 
bearing debt. It is equal to more than 
one-half of the average annual total of 
new capital issues in the United States 
for both foreign and domestic purposes. 
It exceeds the total amount of long-term 
domestic and foreign bond issues, ex- 
clusive of refunding, sold during the 
years 1919, 1920 and 1921, is about equal 
to the total for 1922 and 1923, and is 
about 85 per cent of those sold as re- 
cently as 1929. 

To find any Government offering com- 
parable in size, we have to go back to 
the war days and the Liberty bond is- 
sues, when, it will be remembered, the 
entire country was organized even down 
to the smallest hamlet and when people 
had the strongest urge to subscribe from 
a patriotic motive. Moreover, these ear- 
lier issues were marketed at a time when 
war inflation was under way, incomes 
appeared to be increasing, and there was 
no unemployment, while at the present 
time the country is going through a se- 
vere economic depression and there is 
a large army of unemployed. 

I can say without qualification that 
the Treasury Department could not sell 
$3,400,000,000 of bonds at the present 
time except on terms which it would be 
very hard to justify and without com- 
plete disorganization of the Government 
and other security markets, with the 
most serious consequences not only to 
the public credit, but to our entire eco- 
nomic structure. Coming at this time, 
such action would seriously retard a 
business recovery, and so prolong un- 
employment, which today is bringing 
misery and want to so many of our 
fellow countrymen. 

It is true that in the course of the 
last decade the Treasury Department 
has successfully undertaken some very 
large credit operations, but they were 
all in the nature of refunding operations 
which involved tn every Instance the re- 








Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 28.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today cértified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, éealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 


14.0534 
13.9406 










Bulgaria (lev) ......+ -7166 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 2.9600 
Denmark (krone) . 26.7378 
England (pound) ... 485.6547 
Finland (markka) . 2.5172 
France (franc) ....... 3.9196 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7603 
Greece (drachma) 1.2933 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4691 
MOO Ais 5 sac 000b0'0 ee 5.2352 
Netherlands (guilder) ....... 40,2081 
Denwery CELONG) 6.2: .icceccsees 26.7331 
Poland (zloty) ....... eree » 22.197% 
Portugal (escudo) covsceccce « 4.4885 
OG: SEED) cccccnsrceeves ° 5945 
Me AMOERER) oan cccccceccnces 10.3130 
Sweden (krona) ....... ereerece 26.7601 
Switzerland (franc) ....e++ee++ 19.3438 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...... e ° 1.7671 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... arrce 24,0082 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 31.5446 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 22.6875 
China (Yuan dollar) ......+.+. 22.7083 
India (rupee) .........+. eoreee 35,9403 
Japan (yen) treceeersercaces 49,4159 
Singapore (dollar) ....+...++++ 55.9125 
Canada (dollar) ......cccccsecs 99.9117 
Cuba Pn Sc. ths eces's coeee 99,9343 
Mexico (peso) os ees oesbiekes 45.9400 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....... + 69,1293 
Brasil (milreis). ........ce0sees 8.4531 
EE ons in on cebedneeie 12.0643 
Uruguay COBO) 2.0. rccesceces + 65.7141 
Colombia (peso) .....+.++++0++ + 96.5700 
Me MS ins ncn ecceteatnn 29.5000 


; 000 an Mar. 5 next, and that within the | 





jtion goods would be followed by a drop 
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Bank Deposits 


tirement of more outstanding securities 
than the amount of the new issues. 
During every one of the 10 years there 
was a substantial reduction in the public 
debt and the credit operations undertaken 
by the Treasury in effect amounted 
simply to the replacing in constantly 
diminishing amount of public debt obli- 
gations already outstanding. But the 
proposals now before you contemplate, | 
not the replacement of outstanding se- | 
curities, but a demand for fresh money 
in the form of a $3,400,000,000 draft on 
the investment funds of the country, ac- 
companied by a huge increase in the| 
public debt. 
The additional cost due to the con-| 
version of this debt payable 14 years 
in the future into an interest-bearing | 
obligation as contemplated would be ap-| 
proximately $262,000,000 a year, or an! 
increase of $150,000,000 over the annual| 
appropriation now being made of $112,- | 








000,000. But that is not the whole story. | 
For some time to come every other issue | 
of securities which we must offer would 
as a result of this operation bear a' 
higher 
would. 

In .this connection I must remind you 
that we have a maturity of $1,100,000,- | 


interest rate than it otherwise | 


next two and one-half years some $8,- 
000,000,000 of securities, mostly bear- 
ing a 414 per cent interest rate, become 
callable. It is not easy to estimate this 
increased interest charge accurately, but 
it would be a large amount and the! 
total annual increased debt-service | 
charge would exceed $200,000,000. 


Depreciation in Value 


Of Government Bonds 

But serious as would be the direct con- 
sequences to the Treasury and to the 
public credit, the indirect consequences 
to the country would be even more 
serious. 

It must be obvious that the sale of 
Government securities in such volume at | 
a much higher interest rate than the 
yield based on the price at which Gov- 
ernment bonds are now selling, must im- 
mediately depreciate very materially the | 
price of all United States bonds. 

Although available figures are incom- 
plete, it is estimated that well over 
$2,000,000,000 of Government securities 
are held by individuals who have in- 
vested their savings in what they had the 
right to believe was one of the safest 
and most stable securities in the world. 
They will suffer a large loss in value. 
The Insurance companies that are re-| 
sponsible for the savings of millions of 
Americans are substantial holders of 
Government securities. Millions of pol-| 
icyholders will be compelled to make a 
heavy contribution in the way of de- 
preciation of capital values. The mem- 
ber banks of the Federal ‘reserve sys- 
tem— without considering the many 
State nonmember banks—hold $4,000,- 
000,000 of United States securities as 
a secondary reserve. They likewise will 
have to write down the value of their 
Government securities, which will be| 
particularly serious in the case of many 
country banks. Thus the effect of these 
measures will be equivalent to a capital 
levy on the holders of all United States | 
Government securities. I venture to say | 
that if these bills were framed in this 
form you would not consider them. 


Plan Held Harmful to 


General Securities Market 
But the effect on values would not be 
limited to Government securities. The 
value of all other bonds would be af- 
fected, and the enactment of any one 
of these bills into law would thus almost 
automatically destroy capital values run- 
ning into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The marketing of these bonds at the 
present time would kill the bond market 
for any other kinds of securities. One 
of the helpful aspects of a period of 
inactive business and low money rates 
is that it offers farsighted business con- 
cerns opportunity for improving and 
modernizing equipment and reducing 
costs. Impairment of the bond market 
would not only interfere with this proc- 
ess, but would mean that many large 
undertakings, especially public works 
and public utilities, which it is planned 
to finance through the bond market, 
would.be abandoned. The market for 
foreign securities would also be de-| 
stroyed for a considerable period and| 
this would have a seriously disturbing 
effect on the world situation. Not only 
would it interfere with the marketing 
of our surplus products, which under 
present circumstances depends in large 
measure on foreign financing in this 
country, but it would also greatly dis- 
turb world trade and world equilibrium. 
The serious consequences of a radical 
falling off in foreign financing were ex- 
perienced in this country in 1929 when 
our foreign trade diminished and the 
world was forced to send us a great 
deal of gold, which it could ill afford to 
spare. The absorption of all available 
investment funds into Government se- 
curities would kill the bond market, and 
yet it is to the development of the bond 
market and of bond financed construc- 
tion and related activity that the coun- 
try is looking as the principal hope for 
an early recovery of business. As I) 
have already pointed out, $3,400,000,000 | 
of new securities amounts to an issue} 
equal to more than one-half of the total | 
average annual capital issues in the 
United States, exclusive of refunding, 
both foreign and domestic. | 
It is impossible, of course, for the in- 
vestment market to absorb the proposed 
amount in toto. To the extent that the 
amount is not absorbed by the use of in- 
vestment funds, 
have to be obtained, if at all, through 
the creation of bank credit’ or some other 
form of inflation. There would probably 
be some rise in prices, with a further 
dislocation of the price relationship be- 
tween consumption goods and raw ‘ma- 
terials, since the latter are more or less 
determined in world markets that would 
be unaffected by our temporary infla- 
tion, though they would suffer from the 
drying up of our market for foreign 
loans. The rise in the prices of consump- 





when the stimulating effect of inflation 
will have worn off, and the drop, accord- 
ing to the usual course of events, would 
bring prices to a lower level than that 
prevailing at the present time. There 
would after a while be a deeper depres- 
sion than the one from which the world 
is suffering today, emphasized still fur- 
ther by the temporary stimulation. 
There is no economic merit in the pro- 
posal. From the point of view of stim- 
ulating business, it is a plan for unmiti- 
gated inflation, with the disastrous re- 


| sets is in excess of 60 per cent. of total 


| Superintendent of Banks show that in 
| December, 1920, when the number of| 


Report on Silver Stocks 


| totaled 203,000,000 taels, of which 128,- 


the remainder would |’ 


Report fs Made 
On State Banks 


For Montana 


Highly Liquid Condition of 
Assets in 1930 Contrasted 
With 1920 Situation by 


Superintendent 





State of Montana: | 
Helena, Jan. 28. 

The general condition of banking in 
Montana is excellent, the 114 State banks 
and one private bank showing a highly 
liquid condition of cash-secured loans and 
other quick assets, it was stated orally 
Jan. 27 by the Superintendent of Banks, 
George M. Robertson. 

The average cash reserve, Mr. Robert- 
son stated, exceeds 25 per cent of de- | 
posits in all banks, the State law re-| 
quiring but 10 per cent. Investment in 
bonds and warrants amounts to more 
than 35 per cent of the deposits. The 
total of cash and easily convertible as- 


liability. 
Comparative figures furnished by the 


State and private banks was more than 
twice the present number, total depos- 
its were $89,000,000, as compared with | 
the present total of $67,000,000. In- 
vestment in bonds and warrants has in- 
creased $13,000,000, while investment 
in real estate other than bank property 
has decreased $2,500,000 during the 
period. 

Overdrafts in the 10-year period 
dropped from more than $500,000 to! 
$55,000, and a great decrease also is| 
shown in borrowed money. In Decem- 
ber, 1920, State and private banks bor- 
rowed money in excess of $12,000,000, 
while in December, 1930, the total bor- 
rowed money owed by all banks was 
$244,000. 

All public funds in State banks now 
must be secured by surety bonds or 
pledges on collateral, instead of personal 
bonds, Mr. Robertson explained. 


In Shanghai Is Issued 
On Jan. 22 silver stocks in Shanghai 


000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department of | 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for Jan. 15 were 
205,000,000 taels, and 130,000,000 taels, 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
96,000.000 taels on Jan. 22, as compared | 
with 98,200,000 taels on Jan. 15. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on Jan, 22 was 148,200,000, as com- 
pared with 148,000,000 on Jan. 15. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Texas Railroad Asks 
Permit to Issue Bond 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway Company of Texas applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Jan. 28 for authority to issue one gen- 
eral mortgage bond for $7,000,000, to be 
delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway in satisfaction of a 
like amount advanced to the subsidiary 
road. (Finance Docket No. 8663.) | 

The Orient used the $7,000,000 ad- 
vanced to it by the parent company for 
the construction of extensions. 


Missouri Road Bonds 


Sold to Chicago Bank 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Jan. 28. 
The Missouri State Board of Fund 
Commissioners Jan. 22 sold to the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago $5,- 
000,000 of the $75,000,000 Missouri road 
bonds for $5,068,367. 
The bonds will pay 4 per cent interest 
and will mature at the rate of $1,000,000 
a year, beginning in 1944. 








sults of which the world is only too 
familiar. On the investment side it 
means the exhaustion of the security 
markets and the creation of a serious 
impediment to business recovery both 
here and abroad, To the unemployed it 
spells further retardation of the day 
when normal employment will be avail- 
able. From the point of view of the 
United States Treasury it represents 
complete disorganization of an orderly | 
program for the refunding and retire- 
ment of our war debt and a tremendous 
increase in interest charges. To the tax- 
payer it means the destruction of all 
hope of the lightening of the load of tax- 
ation for years to come and a probable 
increase in taxes in the very near fu- 
ture. How the veterans and their fam- 
ilies, who after all are an inseparable 
part of the American people and whose 
prosperity and welfare are inextricably 
bound up with the prosperity and wel- 
fare of all, can hope to find relief and 
improvement in their condition from the 
universal and destructive consequences 
which these measures would entail is 
beyond comprehension. 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Jan. 26 
Made Public Jan. 28 | 








Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$1,071,380.34 


Baeome tees so. kevee ss 1,421,479.42 
Miscellaneous internal 

POVONRUG! ciga'e 0.0% dd aa060 1,956,839.82 

Miscellaneous receipts .... 988,762.28 


$5,438,411.86 
377,720.00 
168,755,715.11 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts....... 
Balance previous day ..... 


GONE ean os waewe $174,571,846.97 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 


$4,810,334.50 
Interest on public debt ... 


370,364.66 





Refunds of receipts ... 146,656.60 
Panama Canal ............ 11,712.76 
Operations in special ac- 

BORE: 6 ama Sel pachewce 174,558.94 
Adjusted service certificate 

SUE . oss Pane sks been oh 98,430.72 
Civil service retirement 

CERO), <; sah nn cn then 40,818.47 | 


Investment of trust funds  1,206,951.79 


$6,510,710,56 
229,932.75 
167,831,203.66 


Total ordinary expendi- 

TUFOS core seed Recvece 
Public debt expenditures .. 
Balance today ......e0s... 





Total ...seccceesee+ee+$174,571,846.97 
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PURCHASING 





Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 


of the Federal 


Government 





ARTICLE XIII 


By Alex McC. Ashley 


Chief, Division of Purchase, Sales and Traffic, Office of Personnel and Business 
Administration, Department of Agriculture. 


is composed of 20 administrative 


units, or bureaus, the activities of each of which is under the im- 


lm Department of Agriculture 


mediate direction of a bureau chief. To avoid duplication of effort 
and insure an effective agricultural program, however, a very definite 
coordination of the work of the Department as a whole is necessary, the 
general supervisory control which this entails being entrusted to five 
directors, respectively, of Scientific Work, Regulatory Work, Extension 


Work, Personnel and Business Administration, and Information. 


These 


directors report directly to the Secretary and are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the general policies which he establishes are 
fully reflected in the activities of the Department indicated by their titles. 
Appropriate administrative forces are provided to assist the directors in 


the discharge of their responsibilities. 
ee 


Responsibility for the Purchasing 
Procedure.—Responsibility for the pur- 
chasing procedure of the Department 
rests with the Director of Personnel 
and Business Administration, his con- 
trol in this field being exercised 
through the Division of Purchase, 
Sales and Traffic. Although the De- 
partment maintains important research 
laboratories and a personnel of ap- 
proximately 5,000 research and ad- 
ministrative employes in the District 
of Columbia, it is essentially a field 
service with a field personnel in the 
neighborhood of 20,000 employes ep- 
erating at or out of some 2,000 field 
stations and headquarters covering 
every section of the United States. In 
addition, it has a number of agents 
conducting agricultural explorations 
and investigations in every quarter of 
the globe. Promptly to supply the 
equipment and material which this 
army of scattered workers requires, 
ranging from white rats to steam 
shovels, demands the utmost intimacy 
of contacts and knowledge of special 
needs of the various laboratories. Ac- 
cordingly, there has been developed a 
system which may be described in a 
single phrase as decentralized (bu- 
reau) purchasing under definitely cen- 
tralized (departmental) control of the 
larger transactions. 

* * * 


URCHASE Orders Issued by the 

Bureaus.—Under general authori- 
zations and regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and subject, of 
course, to existing law, the decisions 
of the Comptroller General, and cor- 
relative procedure established by the 
Bureau of the Budget through the 
Chief Coordinator, each Bureau of: the 
Department issues its own purchase 
requisitions and conducts its own ad- 
ministrative examination of accounts 
before they are sent to the disbursing 
officer of the Department—or, in the 
case of the Forest Service, to its proper 
regional fiscal agents—for payment. 

Purchases Not in Excess of $50.— 
If the amount of the purchase requisi- 
tion does not exceed $50 the purchase 
may be made without obtaining bids 
(a) if the supplies are for use in scien- 
tific, laboratory, or research work; (b) 
if the supplies are for use of ‘a field 
service outside the District of Colum- 
bia for which no specific provision is 
made in the contracts of the General 
Supply Committee; (c) if the supplies 
are not contracted for by the General 
Supply Committee or included in the 
envelope contracts of the Postmaster 
General; (d) if the purchase is not 
required by existing law or the deci- 
sions of the Comptroller General to 
be made from the Public Printer; or 
(e) if the supplies are contracted for 
by the General Supply Committee, but 
delay incident to their procurement 
from the contractor would be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the 
work. In making these smaller pur- 
chases the Bureau is expected, as a 
matter of business policy, to secure 
informal quotations from _ several 
sources. While such transactions are 
handled by the Bureaus concerned, the 
Departmental Division of Purchase, 
Sales and Traffic makes a monthly ex- 
amination of copies of the purchase 
orders and checks, among other points, 
in the case of Washington purchases, 
against the unnecessary placing with 
dealers of separate bureau orders for 
small supplies which might have been 
obtained immediately from stocks 
maintained in the Central Stores Sec- 
tion of the Division of Purchase, Sales 
and Traffic. The maintenance of a 
Central Stores Section for common 


supplies effects a considerable sav- 
ing of paper work by materially re- 
ducing the number of accounts requir- 
ing formal settlement in the General 
Accounting Office, the Department, 
under a special provision of law, be- 
ing permitted to purchase in bulk 
from its miscellaneous expenses ap- 
pespesation supplies which may later 
e made available to the several bu- 
reaus as required by them, with 
monthly transfer settlements of ac- 
counts. 


* * & 


PURCHASES Exceeding $50.—Bu- 

reau purchases in excess of $50 
may, under existing law, be made with- 
out formal competition only when arti- 
cles already contracted for in kind are 
required for immediate use, and to de- 
lay ‘purchase for the purpose of ob- 
taining them from the contractors 
would be detrimental to the best inter- 


* ests of the work; or, when articles re- 


quired for immediate use are not pro- 
vided for in existing contracts and 
there is not time to obtain them 
through advertisement. Every account 
under such noncompetitive purchasing, 
however, must be accompanied by an 
exigency statement which, in addition 
to a recital of the circumstances of the 
case, must indicate clearly that the 
price specified is the lowest obtain- 
able, is just and reasonable, and was 
ascertained by personal investigation 
or correspondence, as the case may be. 
In the absence of exigency conditions, 
no purchase of, or contract for, sup- 
plies or services other than personal 
services, when the aggregate amount 
exceeds $50, may be made until after 
advertisement a sufficient time pre- 
viously for the receipt of formal pro- 
posals. If the amount involved is less 
than $2,500, advertisement is accom- 
plished by sending to three or more 
dealers specifications and requests upon 
them for formal proposals. When the 


this procedure is usually supplemented 
by advertisement in newspapers and 
trade journals, although provision is 
made in the Department’s regulations 
for a waiver of newspaper advertising 
if, in the judgment of the Director of 
Personnel and Business Administra- 
tion, adequate competition may be se- 
cured by other methods and the delay 
incident to newspaper advertising may 
be detrimental to the Government’s in- 
terests. Either or both of the fore- 
going methods of advertising may be 
supplemented by posting notices in 
public places inviting competitive bid- 
ding, when it is probable that this 
course will result in greater competi- 
tion. All of these conditions govern- 
ing competitive procurements apply 
equally in Washington and in the field 
offices of the various bureaus, definite 
departmental control through the Di- 
vision of Purchase, Sales and Traffic 
being assured by the departmental 
regulation that all bids for supplies 
or services for use of the Department 
in Washington or for shipment to the 
field, and, so far as possible, all other 
bids for supplies or services for the 
field, shall be obtained through the 
Chief of Division of Purchase, 
Sales and Traffic. The division is re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of ade- 
quate lists of prospective bidders and 
the issue of Specifications which will 
develop the widest competition prac- 
ticable, 

Mr. Ashley will continue his 
discussion of the purchasing pro- 
cedure of the Department of Ag- 
riculture in the continuation of his 
article to appear in the issue of 
Jan. 30. 


Gibb escenario 
Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of | 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue | 


a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


each report is to be 
stores, number of full-time employes, net 


amount involved is $2,500 or more, 


A summary of 


prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 


sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay) 


roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
store organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; 


wages (including part-time employes), F: 





; full-time employes not includin rj : 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand 5 ertastotens. Dr nee 


at end of year, E; salaries and 





Butte, Mont., 1930 Population, 39,532 
All stores es : . m0 : 

IL s P Pasa sr iawidesnes dachah 36 2,495 $33,576,970 100.00 5,263,034 4,004,776 
Single-store independents |". 460 11871 25,350,731 75.50 Weeeast #0087 O87 
Chains (four or more units) .... 46 384 4,480,884 13,19 528,612 514,784 
All other types of organization... 30 240 3,795,855 11.381 747,447 402,895 

Billings, Mont., 1930 Population, 16,380 
A B Cc D ‘E F 
All stores: .......0.;. 325 1,051 $13,629,432 100.00 

vases aati oath b itt 3,629,4% 00 $2,132,409 $1,584,214 
Single-store independents ...... 279 749 10,152,199 74,49 9-580 408 wae aes 
Chains (four or more units) .... 30 164 1,971,484 1446 '241'138 174,134 
All other types of organization.. 16 138 1,505,749 10.05 214'579 229,417 

San Bernardino, Calif., 1930 Population, 37,481 
All stores 64 i i 00 . a 

All aaspaui si s'suis eth cob 41 1,900 $25,493,286 100.00 $4,010,863 $2,734,05 
Single-store independents ...... 525 1,025 16,929,916 66.41 * 624aee *ye619 
Chains (four or more units) .... 77 ‘449 4,761,429 18.68 740,040 ‘576,003 
All other types of organization.. 39 426 3,801,941 14,91 746,379 622,437 

Stockton, Calif., 1930 Population, 47,963 
A B Cc D E F 
Be MNO a ios aces 945 2,776 $36,541,077 100.00 

haeeaastanh ess aseataied , 541, ki 6,414,515 $4,224,620 
Single-store independents ....., 808 1,808 25,560,389 69.95 6,34 ans 967 068 
Chains (four or more units) .... 79 658 7,365,543 20.16 4'313°711 862.248 
All other types of organization.. 58 310 3,615,145 9.89 572,646 405,304 

South Gate, Calif., 1930 Population, 19,632 
A B Cc D E F 
At whenee ook deh ol 180 178 $3,530,736 100.00 286.2 

] Gis Vim D ets aaa Wy 3,530,7! . 286,243 277,970 
Single-store independents ...... 163 145 8,065,726 86.83 renee eLbaT 
Chains (four or more units) ..., 14 26 366,632 10,38 26.717 35,966 | 
All other types of organization. . 3 7 98,378 2.79 17,466 10,957 

Riverside, Calif., 1930 Population, 29,696 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .......... 468 1,377 $21,662,555 100.00 

A] , eid eater hse i 21,662,58 .00 $3,083,620 $2,158,190 
Single-store independents ...., + 894 961 15,268,179 70.48 ease -_ * 512,313 
Chains (four or more units) aa 7a 284 3,955,196 18.26 481.985 418,398 
All other types of organization.. 26 132 2,439,179 11.26 242,669 227,479 | 





Deduction Denied 
For Assessment 


On Stock in Bank 


Payment Made to Repair 
Loss in Capital of National 
Bank Construed to Be 
Further Investment 








Denver, Colo.—A taxpayer who paid 
an assessment against national bank 
shares which he owned is not entitled 
to deduct the amount of such assessment 
as a loss in computing his Federal in- 
come tax, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit has held. | Such 
payment is a further investment In the 
capital of the bank, the opinion ruled. 





First NATIONAL BANK IN WICHITA, ET AL, 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 262. 


On petition to review decision of the 
Board. of Tax Appeals. 

A. M. DEAN for petitioner; G. A. 
Youncquist, SewAut Key, A. H. 
ConNER (C. M. CHAREST and JOHN 
Macc. Hupson of counsel) for re- 
spondent. ma 

Before Lewis and CorTeRaL, Circuit 
Judges, and Po..ock, District Judge, 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 5, 1981. 

Potiock, District Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

The facts out of which this controversy 
arose are these: Petitioner on June 20, 
1923, purchased 25 shares of the capital 
stock of the Security National Bank of 
Arkansas City, Kans., paying therefor 
the full par value of the shares, $2,500. 
On or about Sept. 11, 1923, petitioner re- 
ceived a notice from the board of di- 


rectors of the bank that the Comptroller 
of the Currency had found the capital of 
the bank impaired to the extent of $40,- 
956, and this amount should be made up 
by an assessment upon the shareholders 
of the bank, which assessment of 41 per 
cent of the par value of the stock in the 
bank was made and petitioner paid on 
his shares $1,025. g 

This amount was ultimately lost to 
petitioner. In his income tax return for 
the year 1923 he deducted said amount 
from his total gréss income for the year 
1923. On June 30, 1925, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue notified peti- 
tioner this deduction would not be al- 
lowed. Against this decision petitioner 
protested. 

On Aug. 12, 1925, the Commissioner 
adhering to his former ruling notified 
petitioner there was a deficiency in pay- 
ment of his income tax for the year 1923 
of $176.81 based on the deduction from 
his gross income of the assessment on 
his stock in the bank. An appeal was 
allowed from this order and taken to the 
Board of Tax Appeals, On a hearing 
that Board upheld the order of the Com- 
missioner and petitioner appeals to this 
court. 

Further Investment 


The sole question for decision is this. 
Is an assessment made on the shares of 
capital stock of a national bank to repair 
a loss on its capital such a loss as may 
be deducted from gross income by a tax- 
payer under paragraph 5, section 214, 
Revenue Act of 1921, which reads, as fol- 
lows: 

(5)' Losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise, if incurred in any transaction 
entered into for profit, though not connected 
with the trade or business; * * * No de+ 
duction shall be allowed under this para- 
graph for any loss claimed to have been sus- 
tained in any sale or other disposition of 
shares of stock or securities made after the 
passage of this act where it appears that 
within 30 days before or after the date of 
such sale or other disposition the taxpayer 
has acquired (otherwise than by bequest or 
inheritance) substantially identical property, 
and the property so acquired is held by the 
taxpayer for any period after such sale or 
other disposition. If such acquisition is to 
the extent of part only of substantially 
identical property, then only a proportionate 
part of the loss shall be disallowed. 

It is conceded the decision of no court 
controlling here may be found on the 
question presented. Counsel for respond- 
ent in their brief contend that assess- 
ments on shares in such a corporation as 
a national bank made by the Comptroller 
of the Currency to repair capital loss of 
the bank must be considered as money 
paid as a further investment in the capi- 
tal of the bank and not as a loss de- 
ductible from income for purpose of 
taxation. Article 543 of the regulations 
promulgated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment under the Revenue Act of 1921, 
reads: 

An assessment paid by a stockholder of 8 
national bank on account of his statutory lia» 
bility is ordinarily not deductible but, sub 
ject to the provisions of the statute, may in 
certain cases represent a loss. 

Article 544 reads: 

Art. 544. Contributions by stockholders.— 
Where a corporation requires additional 
funds for conducting its business and ob- 
tains such needed money through voluntary 
pro rata payments by its stockholders, the 
amounts so received being credited to its 
surplus account or to a special capital ac- 
count, such amounts will not be considered 
income, although there is no increase in the 
outstanding shares of stock of the corpora- 
tion. The payments in such circumstances 
are in the nature of voluntary assessments 
upon, and represent an additional price paid 
for. the shares of stock held by the in- 
dividual stockholders, and will be treated as 
an addition to and as a part of the operating 
capital of the company. * * * 

Board’s Ruling Affirmed 

The Buearu of Internal Revenue has 
consistenly from the beginning held as- 
sessments of the nature involved here’n 
when paid are not deductible losses but 
are contributions to capital and the 
Board of Tax Appeals has just as con- 
sistently adhered to this view of the law. 
See, Appeal of Harry E. Lutz, 2 B. T. 
A. 484; John G. Paxton v. Commission- 
ers, 7 B. T. A. 92; Burns v. Commis- 
sioner, 11 B. T. A. 524. In Brewster v. 
Gage, 280 U. S. 327, Mr. Justice Butler, 
delivering the opinion for the court, said: 

“It is the settled rule that the practical 
interpretation of an ambiguous or doubt- 
ful statute that has been acted upon by 
officials charged with its administration 
will not be disturbed except for wean? 
reasons. Logan y. Davis, 233 U. §, 613, 
627; Maryland Casualty Co. v. United 
States, 251 U. S. 322, 331.” e 

As we see no reason for departing 
from this rule of the Department in this 
case the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals is accordingly affirmed. : 
It is so ordered. 
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¥ ocational Edueation Work 
as Carried on in Oregon + + 


> Ghe Gnited States Daily -- 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


Extent of State’s Activities in Fields of Agri- 
culture, Home Economics, and Trade and 
Industry Are Outlined by Director 


By O. D. ADAMS 


State Director for Vocational Education, State of Oregon 


ITH A GAIN in 12 years of from 
\W 414 students in vocational edu- 

cation to 10,193, and an appro- 
priation of Federal funds during the 
past biennium of $113,056.19 as com- 
pared to $36,995.01 of State funds, it 
appears that without. the Federal ap- 
propriation this work in Oregon would 
not only fail to develop but it would 
be greatly retarded. 


These Federal appropriations have 
continued to increase yearly, while 
State appropriations have decreased 
since the beginning. Money used for 
matching purposes has been obtained 
from local districts which participate 
in the work. 

v 


Since the inception of the work in 
Oregon, there has been a total of 10,193 
persons enrolled in agriculture, 16,683 
persons in the field of trade and indus- 
trial education, and 10,052 making use 
of various types of home economics 
classes. 

As a result of project work in agri- 
culture, $653,998.93 has been earned in 
high school agricultural classes, which 
represents a distinct increase in the 
economic assets of the State. The in- 
crease in enrollment in home economics 
classes is sufficient proof of the value 
of the work, while in the trade and 
industrial field wages earned by boys 
who “earn while they learn” in appren- 
tice classes alone, are well in excess of 
$2,000,000. 


From an economic viewpoint, there- 
fore, vocational education has more 
than paid its way. In addition, it has 
contributed a great deal to the whole 
field of education. Many new methods 
now being used in the construction of 
the modern day curriculum come as a 
direct result of the vocational tech- 
nique. It has contributed generally to 
a realization of the problem of the out- 
of-school child and has successfully 
demonstrated that training for a spe- 
cific occupation is indeed education of 
a valuable kind. 

Accomplishments in vocational agri- 
culture during the year 1929-1930 
showed that 33 schools were reim- 
bursed from Federal appropriations, 
that three new departments have been 
established this past year as a result 
of increased Federal appropriations, 
that 646 adult farmers attended eve- 
ning schools, and that 1,206 students 
were enrolled in day courses in the 
high schools of the State. 


Without promotional activity on the . 


part of the State Department, 18 high 
schools have applied for vocational 
agriculture in addition to those now re- 
imbursed, according to Earl R. Cooley, 
State supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion. Oregon’s Association of Future 
Farmers of America has accomplished 
and attained outstanding results with 
745 members enrolled, with an average 
labor income from farm projects for 
each member of $154.74. 


v 


The evening school work for adult 
farmers has been one of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of agricultural 
education in Oregon. Twenty-two eve- 
ning schools were conducted over a pe- 
riod of at least 10 lessons on some spe- 
cific farm enterprise, most of these 
schools being held during the Winter 
months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Vocational home economics, as inter- 
preted in relation to both day school 
classes in high school and classes for 
adults, includes training in all phases 
of home making. In the minds of the 
general public, this term is often lim- 
ited to sewing and cooking, according 
to Frances M. Wright, State supervisor 
of home economics education, but an 
analysis of the activities carried on in 
a home shows that many other phases 
of home life present problems with 
which both the daughter and mother 
need help. 

Some of these fields of home activ- 
ities not included in sewing and cook- 
ing are: Care of children, management 
of the family income, the furnishing of 
the home, and the organization of the 
routine work of the home. During the 
past two years an effort has been made 
to give this broader type of home eco- 
nomics training in both the day school 
work in our high schools and’ in the 
units of work offered for adults. 
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The need for home economics train- 
ing as part of the high school program 
has greatly increased during the past 
decade. The fact that girls are being 
trained for earning outside the home 
means that they must be qualified for 
two vocations and, of these, homemak- 
ing is the permanent one. If the two 
are to be carried on parallel, as is fre- 
quently the case for a time, there is all 
the more reasor for training which will 
enable the girl to manage her home- 
making efficiently in the brief time 
available. 

Accomplishments in home economics 
education indicate that 2,086 women 
were enrolled during the past biennium 
in. evening homemaking courses. Six 


hundred eighty-five women and girls 
attended part-time courses during the 
day. Eight hundred eighty-four high 
school girls were enrolled in day school 
homemaking courses and 1,768 home 
projects were completed. 


v 

Trade and industrial education cov- 
ers a wide field of activity. From the 
training courses in carpentry and other 
building trades to such courses as 
power machine operating, millinery, lo- 
comotive repair, acetylene electric 
welding, refrigeration and many others. 


Trade and industrial education is 
carried on in 10 communities outside of 
Portland, with an enrollment of 421 
boys in high school, 1,185 apprentices 
in trades, 2,193 in evening classes, 616 
enrolled in instructor training courses, 
and a total of 4,415 for the biennium. 
Publications by the department during 
the biennium include: List of Supple- 
mentary Bulletins for Trade Teachers; 
Ag. Sprouts (a story of vocational agri- 
culture in Oregon); numerous confer- 
ence reports of foreman conferences; 
a course of study for home economics 
schools in Oregon; Organization and 
Activities of Home Economics Clubs, 
and Opportunity for the Many Through 
Occupational Training. 


Vocational education as carried on 
in the State Department of Vocational 
Education means to learn by doing. It 
means the preparation of young people 
to earn a living, to learn to support 
themselves, to educate through practi- 
cal and theoretical training in a spe- 
cific occupation. Adult education is a 
large part of the vocational program 
and becomes effective because of the 
methods employed to put over the in- 
struction. 


The Smith-Hughes Law, the congres- 
sional act under which vocational edu- 
cation operates, was passed by Con- 
gress in 1917, and appropriates money 
for the promotion of agricultural, trade 
and industrial and home economics 
education. The money is distributed on 
the basis of population and can be used 
only for the reimbursement of teach- 
ers’ salaries and for the training of 
teachers. 

Vv 


Certain definite standards have been 
adopted for the workin Oregon through 
the State plan. These standards are 
such as can be accepted by the local 
school system without interference 
from either the State or Federal Boards 
for Vocational Education. 
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F THE PEOPLE who live in the rural 

areas of New Jersey are to have an 
opportunity to live productive and 
worth-while lives, there are certain 
fundamental conditions which must be 
established. 


The first condition to which I-wish 
to refer is the great need for efficiency 
in local government. Recently, a great 
deal of attention has been directed to 
the correction of supposed weaknesses 
in the State government, and a great 
deal has been said about the need for 
reforms on the part of the Common- 
wealth in order to better its: service to 
all the people of the State. From 
studies that have been made of local 
governmental units in New Jersey, I 
am convinced that these could and 
should be studied with the idea of 
strengthening them to improve the 
service to the people, and to reduce 
costs of operation which, of course, 
would help greatly in the matter of 
local taxation. 

New Jersey is a small State and the 
tendency in this age of mergers is to 
concentrate more authority in the State 
government... In spite of the smallness 
of the State, however, it is divided into 
562 municipalities, including 233 town- 
ships, an average of more than 10 
townships to each county. Each of 
these has its quota of officials and 
there has been but little effort made 
toward putting local government on a 
business basis in the last 50 years. 

Much improvement ‘can be brought 
about in local government through 
greater concentration of responsibility. 
More attention must be paid to the ac- 
tivities of these local units and to a 
determination of the value of their 
functions. 

A second requirement for an attrac- 
tive and strong rural life is improved 
roads. A great highway system is now 
under construction in New Jersey. At 
the earliest opportunity the State 
should give immediate attention to the 
roads that serve as feeders to these 
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Manner in Which Inspectors Cooperate With 


California Producers Described by Agricultural Specialist 


By P. V. STAY 
Department of Agriculture, State of California 


loosely packed in field crates and 

brought into the packing houses. 
Here the field crates are placed before 
the trimmers who have the responsibil- 
ity of sorting out the defective heads, 
trimming off excessive wrapper leaves 
and those which are discolored or 
otherwise damaged. Then the good 
marketable heads are placed in piles, 
according to their size, on the packing 


H EAD LETTUCE is cut in the fields, 


‘table where they are easily picked up 


by the packer, 

When quality is fairly good two trim- 
mers usually can keep one packer sup- 
plied but when quality is poor and each 
head must be carefully examined, with 
many discarded, three or four trim- 
mers to a packer may be necessary for 
satisfactory results. 


Standard crates are placed on stands, 
tilted so that they may be easily packed, 
on each side of the packer, so that he 
may pack these crates alternately with 
the heads of two different sizes or 
counts piled on the packing table. Four 
dozen and five dozen heads are the 
counts generally packed in a standard 
crate but if the heads run very small 
75 or even 90 heads may be packed in 
a crate. These smaller sizes are gen- 
erally less desirable commercially and 
are sold at lower prices. On the other 
hand, a three dozen or three and a half 
dozen pack also sells at a discount, so 
large heads are closely trimmed and 
tightly packed to make a four dozen 
pack, if possible. 

The crates are lined with strong, 
heavy, waterproofed paper and slide 
along an overhead rack, where they may 
be easily reached by the packer. This 
man tightly packs a layer of heads in 
the crate with the butt end up. He then 
covers this layer with finely crushed 
ice and packs the second and third 
layers, covering each with ice in the 
same manner. The paper then is folded 
over the top of the crate, which is 
marked with the count and the packer’s 
number. Then it is placed on a roller 
conveyer where it moves to a press for 
lidding and then on into the car. In 
some packing houses crates are labeled 
before they go to the packer; in others 
just before they are loaded in the car. 


To provide a common measure of 
value and facilitate business transac- 
tions ketween growers, shippers, buyers, 
brokers and receivers, United States 
Standards have been recommended by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
and definitely established by years of 
commercial use in connection with Fed- 
eral-State inspection and certification. 
The basic grade upon which most busi- 
ness is done is the United States grade 
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highways and connect up rural com- 
munities and farm homes with our 
main stem highvays. 

The problem is, of course, compli- 
cated by the immense number of mu- 
nicipalities to which even township 
roads run, and this again brings atten- 
tion to the need for coordination of ef- 
fort by local municipalities in develop- 
ing highways that will best serve the 
interests of a group of municipalities 
concerned in the satisfactory transpor- 
tation of the people by means of motor 
vehicles. 


number one. However, in periods when 
the general pack is below this standard, 
the trading may be largely on the basis 
of the amount of U. S. No. 1 lettuce 
in the pack, as 80 per cent or 85 per 
cent of U. S. No. 1 quality. 


The growers and shippers not only 
employ the Federal-State inspection 
service to issue certificates which may 
be used as a basis for trading but also 
to determine the thoroughness of the 
work of the trimmers and packers and 
to improve it when necessary. This or- 
ganization at all times attempts to ren- 
der all the service possible. 


The inspector examines the field 
crates as delivered at the packing house, 
to determine their general quality and 
the grade which may be packed out of 
each lot under the method of handling 
to be followed. He watches the work 
of the trimmers and packers and ex- 
amines heads placed on the packing 
tables. Finally he selects packed crates 
from the various packers, which are 
ready for lidding, and carefully ex- 
amines and scores the entire contents 
af each crate selected. 


Attention is paid not only to the firm- 
ness of the heads and any defective 


‘ stock but also to proper trimming, uni- 


formity of size and tightness of pack. 
Any irregularities are immediately 
called to the attention of the packing 
house foreman, with reference to the in- 
dividual packer, so they may be cor- 
rected at once. Shippers have learned 
that their packing house crews do far 
more thorough work when their output 
is being inspected by the Federal-State 
Service and that their grade and pack 
are uniformly improved. 


The inspector keeps a written record 
as he works of the hard, firm, fairly 
firm and soft heads in each crate; of 
the trimming, uniformity of size, and 
the number and kind of defects found. 
The crates examined are selected as 
representative of the entire lot and the 
number scored, never less than five or 
six out of a car lot, depends upon the 
uniformity of pack, size, quality, condi- 
tion and grade. 

When the car is completely inspected 
and loaded the inspector figures his 
totals and writes a draft of the certif- 
icate. This describes fully the condi- 
tion of the car with respect to the 
hatches, ice and floor racks; the method 
of loading, brands or labels; the uni- 
formity of size, tightness of pack, and 
the quality, condition and grade of the 
product. 


When the shipper desires to have his 
lettuce meet a certain grade the inspec- 
tor cooperates by informing the pack- 
ing house foreman of the exact grade of 
each crate as examined. If there is 
need for improvement to meet the re- 
quirements of the desired grade this 
can be made immediately by showing 
the trimmers and packers the defective 
heads which must be kept out of the 
pack. By selecting crates from all 
packers a very close check is main- 
tained. The results obtained have been 
most satisfactory. This service was 
particularly valuable to shippers in the 
Imperial Valley during this past sea- 
son, at the time of the general strike 
of trimmers and packers, when inex- 
perienced help had to be employed to 
pack out’their lettuce. 


Caused by Electricity + + + 


Manner in Which Dangers Involved in Han- 


dling Electrical Equ 


ipment in Industrial 


Plants and in Homes May Be Avoided 


By DR. MORTON LLOYD 
Chief, Safety Section, Federal Bureau of Standards 


circuit kill you” has been sug- 

gested as a slogan for the 
electricians of industrial plants by a 
representative committee which has 
been investigating accidents which oc- 
cur at ordinary voltages and which 
presented its report at the last annual 
safety congress. 


66 K ‘ce THE CIRCUIT, lest the 
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Both the National Safety Council and 
the National Electric Light Association 
have been collecting reports of fatal 
accidents during recent years, and 
these accidents have been analyzed by 
the committee, whose chairman is the 
writer. Only accidents occurring at 
low voltages have been included in this 
report. 

By “low voltage” is meant something 
less than 750 volts. This consequently 
includes. the voltage of the ordinary 
street car trolley circuit, the voltage 
commonly used for electric lighting, 
and also the voltages used in industrial 
work, such as 220 or 440 volts. 

Only fatal accidents were considered 
by the committee, which analyzed 213 
such cases, of which 132 occurred at 
not more than 120 volts. These cases 
were classified as industrial or domes- 
tic, and also according to the conditions 
of installation and use. 

Combining the two sets of records, 
given in the report, the following is 
found for fatal accidents where not 
more than 240 volts was involved. 

Classified by location: Industrial lo- 
cations are responsible for the follow- 
ing accidents, portable cords and 
lamps, 88; portable appliances, 14; ex- 
posed wires, 26; exposed switch, 3; un- 
grounded parts, 3; working with parts 
alive, 13; miscellaneous, 8; a total of 
105. 

In domestic locations: Bathtub cases 
account for 23 accidents; other porta- 
ble appliances, 6; wet basements or 
earth, 22; and miscellaneous, 17; a to- 
tal of 68; other locations, 14; making 
a grand total of 187. 
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Classified according to conditions, we 
find: Involving defective equipment, 
80; equipment damaged at time of ac- 
cident, 11; involving code violation, 14; 
exposed wires, 27; handling live parts, 
19; aerials and other amateur, 9; other 
improper procedure, 16; not otherwise 
classified, 11; a total of 187. 

The largest group of industrial fa- 
talities are those resulting from the 
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Kee FORM of property should 





bear its just share of the burden 

of taxation. Not to tax all equally 
confers a special favor upon, and gives 
advantage to, those not so taxed. , 

If special favor be extended one in- 
dividual, industry or business, others 
must bear a larger share of the burden. 
As a consequence, industries so un- 
duly or improperly burdened or disad- 
vantaged will, of necessity, find it diffi- 
cult or unable to maintain the struggle 
and be hampered, destroyed or driven 
from the State. The problem of taxa- 
tion, then, is one of economics as well 
as one of raising sufficient revenue for 
the public service. . 

Today, taxation has its social and 
economic aspects. Governmental expen- 
ditures have grown to such size that the 
contribution to them has become a 
weighty item in the budgets of every 
business and industry, every family. 
Taxes are fixed charges. The textile 
plant, struggling to keep its wheels 
turning partly, if not mainly, in order 
to give its employes work, must always 
keep in mind its annual tax contribu- 
tion. If it or any other industry be 
burdened with taxes beyond its capac- 
ity to pay, the whole economic and so- 
cial life of the community is affected. 

For the future, prosperity will de- 
pend more and more upon the increas- 
ing number of those able to buy, and 
thus share in, the comforts and conven- 
iences of. life. Industry cannot con- 
tinue at the level which machinery has 
now established unless it finds a mar- 
ket for its products in the buying power 
of the whole adult population, gainfully 
employed. Permanent descent to a 
lower standard of living means perma- 
nent injury to the whole industrial 
system. 

The forces which primarily affect the 
economic system are too widely ex- 
tended for direct control or invigora- 
tion by State or local government. But 
the tax system under which State and 
local governments operate does influ- 
ence the business and industry under 
which such business or industry must 
live. Readjustments in taxation which 
distribute the burden more evenly will 
aid in any effort toward agricultural 
and industrial rehabilitation. 


use of portable lamps and extension 
cords. In some cases a_brass-shell 
socket has been used and has become 
alive; in other cases the cord has be- 
come worn until it exposes the con- 
ductor to contact. Most of these cases 
arisé where the victim is standing upon 
the ground or some wet surface; where 
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he is working inside of a baler or is ; 


engaged in some similar job which af- 
fords a good connection to ground un- 
der conditions where the victim’s hands 
are liable to be wet with moisture or 
perspiration. 
v 

The second largest item in the indus- 
trial group is exposed wires. Many of 
these involve traveling cranes, and 
only two were on lighting circuits, Re- 
pair or maintenance work carried on 
without first killing the circuit is re- 
sponsible for 13 deaths. A dozen years 
ago the exposed switch was causing 
frequent fatalities. This condition has 
been largely remedied, and only three 
cases are recorded here. 


In three other cases failure to ground 
equipment (as called for by the two 
national codes) was responsible for a 
fatality. In two of these cases wet 
floors were involved, and in the third 
a water pipe. One was at 110 volts. 
These show clearly the conditions 
which make grounding important— 
dampness, plumbing, any voltage 
higher than lighting circuits. 

Of the domestic cases those involv- 
ing the bathtub head the list. Most of 
these cases involve the use of electric 
heaters the insulation of which, or of 
the connecting cord, is defective and 
which is handled with wet hands. In 
one case a curling iron provided the 
contact with the circuit. Portable ap- 
pliances in other locations account for 
six more fatalities. Two of these oc- 
curred in bed. In one case an electric 
heater set fire to the bedclothes and 
burned a child fatally. In the other 
case a man was found dead with an 


electric blanket wrapped around hig ¢ 


and wet with perspiration. 


Twenty-two other fatalities were due 
to contact with live parts while in wet 
basements or on the ground. All of 
the domestic fatalities occurred at ap- 
proximately 110 volts. 

At least one-third of the fatalities 
may be attributed to defective mate- 
rials, such as lamp cord not properly 
maintained, and an additional 5 to 12 
per cent are due to installations not in 
accordance with standard practice as 
represented by the National Electrical 
Code. Ten to 15 per cent of the fatali- 
ties are due to handling live parts and 
about 8 per cent more to improper prac- 
tices, from which are excluded the ig- 
norant handling of radio aerials and a 
few disastrous amateur experiments. 
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How many of these accidents could 
have been avoided? A goodly percent- 
age would not have occurred if proper 
forms of extension cord had been used 
and. had been properly maintained; that 
is to say, cords replaced when they be- 
come worn to the point of exposing the 
conductors. We cannot too strongly 
urge that, both for industrial and also 
for domestic use where wet locations 
are involved, only a sturdy portable 
cord, such as type “S” should be used, 
and when used with an extension lamp 
a guard should be furnished around the 
lamp. 

We strongly recommend also the 
grounding of portable services of all 
kinds and at all voltages when used in 
wet locations. Portable motor-driveh 
appliances operated at more than 150 
volts, as commonly found in industrial 
plants, are ‘required to have their 
frames grounded by a rule of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code. When used in 
wet places we consider it desirable to 
ground them even at lower voltages. 

In industrial plants emphasis should 
be placed upon the practice of “killing” 
circuits before work is done upon them, 
even when the voltage is low, as with 
lighting circuits. Unless this practice 
is followed, workmen are likely to han- 
dle live parts in wet locations or under 
other conditions where the hazards are 
greatly increased, yet not generally ap- 
preciated. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the statement that, in wet places, 
liye.parts must not be touched, nor, in- 
deed, should any parts be touched that 
may become aliye due to defective in- 
sulation or othet cause. It would seem 
that in wet places the frames of all 
fixed and semiportable equipment 
should be grounded regardless of volt- 
age. This is a good practice to follow 
with such apparatus as washing ma- 
chines used in the household as well as 
the equipment used in industrial estab- 
lishments. 
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It is evident to members of the com- 
mittee that a large majority of the low- 
voltage fatalities could be avoided by 
proper precautions, that is, by the use 
of the most suitable materials available 
for the purpose, installation according 
to code rules, and the precaution of 
sibing circuits before working upon 

em. 
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